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RECORD INDUSTRY'S 75TH ANNI 


Ike's $2,000,000 Radio-TV Spot 
Splurge to Wind Up Campaign 


+ 





What is probably the most inten- 


sive saturation spot campaign in, 


the annals of American broadcast- 
ing will wind up.the Dwight D. 
Eisenhower-for-President election 
campaign in the final three-week 
stretch. 

With a war chest of $2,000,000 
(now being. raised in an all-out 
drive being masterminded by John 
Hay (Jock) Whitney), the Eisen- 
hower forces are now in the process 
of buying up all the station break 
availabilities on all television and 
radio stations in all the strategic 
areas throughout the nation. These 
will be spotted over a 21-day pe- 
riod leading right up to Election 
Day, all carrying. a -personal “get 


behind me” ‘message from the GOP | 


Presidential aspirant. 

A number of the nation’s major 
advertisers have agreed to relin- 
quish their contracted time on 
radio and television to pave the 
way for the Ike spots. CBS over 
the .weekend . finalized that web's 
hefty chunk of spot biz, arranging 
for preemptions, ete. 

The saturation campaign will be 
confined to limited areas, where 
the need for additional Eisenhower 
Support is felt to be the strongest. 

While regular national advertis- 
ers in the past have pacted for 
$2,000,000 worth of spots, it’s the 
first time that such coin has ever 
been poured into a three-week sat- 
uration campaign. Multiplied in 

(Continued on page 127) 


Coast Trust-Buster 
Aims to Force Oldies 
To Be Sold to Tele 


Hollywood, Sept. 30. 

Release of backlogs of old films 
to television is the ultimate aim of 
the U.S. Department of Justice in 
its -16m antitrust action against 
the major studios. That was the 
Statement of William C. Dixon, 
chief of the antitrust division on 
the Coast, at a meeting of the Na- 
tional Society of Television Pro- 
ducers in Hollywoo 

Dixon will be chief prosecutor 
when the case comes up for trial. 
Admitting that it would be an eco- 
homic hardship on the film indus- 





try to force the release of new pic-+ 


tures, he said the real object in 
the suit is the dacklogs. 

He added that the Justice De- 
partment feels. that a conspiracy 
exists among the majors to pre- 
vent TV from using its product. 
uestioned about the effect on ex- 
hibitors he said: “It’s a question of 
‘w enforcement, not to be guided 


by the interests 
Bi oups.” of any special 


0’Connor to Get Scale 


For Nitery One-Shot | 


Hollywood, Sept. 30. 

Donald O’Connor will do a nitery 
stint New Year’s Eve—at straight 
AGVA scale. 

O’Connor, who is prepping a nit- 
ery routine with Gwen Carter and 
Sidney Miller, agreed to do a one- 
nighter for Martin Prell, owner of 
the new Sahara Hotel, Las Vegas, 
which opens its doors in a fort- 
night. Prell is an old friend of the 
O’Connor family, dating back to 
vaude days. 

New Year’s Eve was the only 
night O’Connor had open—so he 
will be the holiday attraction at 
the spot and give his new nitery 
act a break-in while repaying old 
favors. 


Series Coverage 
Down to Fine TY 
Point; No Changes 








World Series, which opens again 
today (Wed.) to the biggest base- 
ball audience in history because of 
television’s rapidly-expanding set 
circulation, will have no radical 
changes in TV coverage technique. 
Indicating that the art of picking 
up a baseball game on video is 





inow an exact science, camera di- 
|rectors who will call the shots from 
|both Brooklyn’s Ebbets “Field and 
| Yankee Stadium, N.Y., told VARIETY 
this week their systems of cover- 
(Continued on page 23) 


RADIO-TV ACTS SHYING 
FROM ADLAI STUMPING? 


There have been recurring re- 
ports that radio-television person- 
alities have been given the high 
sign to stay in the background and 
remain non-committal on _ their 
political allegiance in the election 
campaign. 

As result, the Stevenson-for- 
‘President forces entrusted with 
the task of lining up show biz sup- 
port on fund-raising benefits, con- 
fessed this week that they were 
practically ready to throw up their 
hands in despair over their inabil- 
ity to recruit name performers. 

The Stevenson committee in 
N.Y. admits it is completely con- 

(Continued on page 127) 











EDISON SPARKED 
MAMMOTH BIZ 


By JIM WALSH 


Directly or indirectly, the record 
industry has poured millions of 
dollars into the pockets of show 
biz. Recording artists, music pub- 
lishers, songwriters, arrangers and 
others all have shared, and still 
share, in the take. But if Thomas 
Alva Edison hadn’t shouted “Mary 
Had a Little Lamb” into a crude 
cylinder contrivance 75 years ago 
and if Eldridge Johnson hadn’t 








Disclick Fastest Route to Boffo 5.0. 
And Stardom; From $75 to $7,500 Wkly. 





‘Running Out of Yokels,’ 
Tex. Fair Cleans Midway 


Dallas, Sept. 30. 

R. L. Thornton, prez of the State 
Fair of Texas, says there will be 
no off-color shows on the midway 
this year. Further, there will be 
no bingo or similar games. 

According to Thornton, “we're 
trying to build the cleanest mid- 


founded his Victor Talking Ma-| way in America.” In addition ‘to 
chine Co. at the turn of the cen-| that, “America is running out of 
tury and unrelentingly plugged the | yokels,” he pointed out in an ad- 


| home entertainment aspects of the) dress before a group of local min- 


new machine, the platter bonanza|jsters and laymen. 


might never have materialized. 
Because the phonograph is now 

observing its diamond anniver- 

sary this seems good time to pay 


| 





Last year the city manager 
blacked out the State Fair mid- 
way, closing 44 of the 45 game 
concessions on the ground that 


tribute to Edison’s favorite inven-|they were forms of gambling. 


tion and Johnson’s founding of the 
modern industry from the show- 
man’s standpoint and trace briefly 
its development from days when 
Edward M. Favor became the first 
professional to make a record to 
the present-day era of echo cham- 
bers, self-accomp disking and kin- 
dred electronic gimmicks. 

In a nutshell, Edison was respon- 
sible for conceiving the instrument 
and developing the working model. 
Johnson, combination of artist, 
businessman and inventor, con- 
tributed not only many technical 
advances, but most important, ele- 
vated the machine to the status of 


'a musical instrument and vigorous- 


(Continued on page 96) 


Next Rocky-Joe 
Go on Home TY? 


Chieago, Sept. 30. 

Present indications point to the 
return championship match  be- 
tween Joe Walcott and Rocky Mar- 
ciano being shown on home televi- 
sion under the banner of the Pabst 
Brewing Co., sponsors of the reg- 
ular Wednesday night Internation- 
al Boxing Club’s bouts on CBS 
radio and TV. Dickering is cur- 
rently under way between the suds 
firm and the IBC and it’s under- 
stood Pabst will go as high as 
$125,000 for the title fight. 

The second go-around between 
Jersey Joe and Rocky has been ten- 
tatively set for early next year 
with the Chi Stadium as the likely 
site. The first tiff last’ week was 
grabbed off by Theatre Network 
Television and was fed to 50 thea- 











Glenn Ford Would 
Use Free Pix Tix 
As Vote Incentive 


By MIKE KAPLAN 


Hollywood, Sept. 30. 
A nationwide all-industry c2m- 
paign to spur the drive to get 
every registered voter to the polls 
on election day by offering them 
free admissions is suggested by 
actor Glenn Ford. Scheme, which 
he has labeled “Voter’s Open 
(film) House,” would encompass 
each and every situation in the 48 
states and be tied directly to local 
campaigns to stimulate greater in- 

terest in the national elections. 
“Organizations all over the coun- 


(Continued on page 18) 


COAST DISK JOCK USING 
PHONE TO NIX AGVA BAN 


Hollywood, Sept. 30. 

Deejay George Jay probes what 
he thinks is a loophole tonight 
(Tues.) in American Guild of Vari- 
ety Artists’ edict that any member 
appearing on a disk jockey program 
emanating from a cafe or eatery 
must be paid. Jay is going to inter- 
view performers by telephone. 

Currently working at The King’s 
Restaurant, Jay came up with the 
scheme to circumvent the AGVA 
ban, which hit his four-hour nightly 
program hard singe he _ leaned 





tres across the country with home | heavily on personalities to brighten 


(Continued on page 4) 


(Continued on page 121) 








By ABEL GREEN 


The manner in which the record 
today is “king” of Tin Pan Alley 
has been under discussion and re- 
appraisal within the music biz 
generally for some time. The man- 
ner in which a hit record can pro- 
ject a personality into household 
fame and pyramid the newcomer’s 
earnings to fabulous proportions 
is an ever refreshing phenomenon 
of show biz. 


A record today means more for 
an artist than a hit film, a hit 
radio program or a hit TV show. 
There are more people trying to 
get onto records nowadays than 
into Hollywood. It is the quickest 
and most surefire way for na- 
tional and international acclaim as 
witness only the latterday clicks of 
such diverse personalities as John- 
nie Ray, Frankie Laine, Guy 
Mitchell, Patti Page, Rosemary 
Clooney and the Four Aces. 


From nowhere they have climbed 
into potent boxoffice forces and 
fabulous earning power that makes 
a Hollywood star’s income look 
like a tip to a bellhop. 


Phese disk-made_ personalities 
are all illustrative of that new show 
biz theorem: the shortest route to 
the $7,500-$10,000 a week class is 
around a platter groove. Ray came 
out of Cleveland and Detroit 
taverns, at $75 a week, into the big 
time via his Columbia and Okeh 
etchings. 

The same_ rag-to-riches saga 
holds for such other newcomers as 
Guy Mitchell, Don Cornell, Tony 
Bennett, the Four Aces, all of 

(Continued on page 72) 


Wilmington Hotel OK On 
‘Climate’ Negro Actors 
Under Revised Policy 


Through the quiet efforts of 
several influential show business 
figures, Negro actors will now be 
admitted to the Hotel duPont, 
Wilmington. New policy will be 
effective next week when the new 
Moss Hart play, “Climate of Eden,” 
plays a three-day tryout at the 
Playhouse, Wilmington. Hotel and 
theatre, both in the same building, 
are owned by the duPonts. 

When the question of the hotel's 
racial policy arose with the booking 
of “Eden” into the Playhouse, 
several friends of the show’s man- 
agement sought to solve the situa- 
tion quietly. Idea was that if the 
hotel were approached in an ami- 
cable spirit, without allowing public 
attention to create a controversy, 


(Continued on page 127) 
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RCA VICTOR'S 50 Years of Progress 
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Chaplin Gets Bid to 


Show; British Rap McGranery Move 


,% 


Command Vaude 





London, Sept. 23. 

Bids are being made to Charles 
Chaplin to take part in the Royal 
Command variety show at the Lon- 
don Palladium Nov. 3. If Chaplin 
accepts, it would mean that, in 
company with other participating 
artists, he will be presented to the 
Qveen, the Duke of Edinburgh and 
other members of the royal family. 

Press coverage on Chaplin’s re- 
turn to London has been on an un- 
precedented scale, far outstripping 
the space normally given to visit- 
ing royalty and other distinguished 
celebrities. His visit was preceded 
by newspaper and mag biographical 
series, and the news while en route 
of U. S. Att. Gen. James P. Mc- 
Granery’s ban action got an almost 
unanimous press reaction. News- 
papers of all political sides were 
critical of the action. 

The People, 
said the decision was “really too 
much to stomach from the big 
brother of democracy. It’s the most 
grave move that has so far been 

(Continued on page 127) 


CANTOR PROGRESSING 
IN HOSP AFTER ATTAC 


Hollywood, Sept. 30. 
Eddie Cantor is reported making 





7. 


in a lead article, | 


‘HUTTON ROCKS ’EM 
AT PALLADIUM BOW 


London, Sept. 30. 
Betty Hutton proved to be the 
liveliest headliner of the season at 

















her Palladium opening yesterday 
(Mon.). Supported by the Skylarks, 
Miss Hutton received a vociferous | 
ovation for a boisterous show last- | 
ing an hour. 

Stint was highlighted by her re- 
creation of 


‘and climaxed with an expert tra- 
peze act. 





Truman Plugs for Wash. 
Music Hall, Opera House; 


the Blossom Seeley | 
role in “Somebody Loves Me” (Par) | 

















| Aids Symph Orch Drive 


Washington, Sept. 30. 

Washington needs an auditorium | 
seating 40,000, plus a music hall} 
' and opera house, President Truman 
said here last Friday (26). Speak- 
ing at the opening luncheon of the 
! National Symphony’s subscription 
drive, he said the capital should be | 
developed into the greatest music 
centre in the world. 


progress at the Cedars of The President, who took time out 
Lebanon Hospital here following from a crowded schedule to hypo 
a heart attack at his home early | interest in the orch’s drive by his 
Monday morning (29). Attack fol-| appearance at the luncheon, took 
lowed by a few hours his television |a sock at Congress for its failure 
show on.Coigate Comedy Hour on | to vote bills to give the city a large 
NBC-TV, Sunday (29), which has|opera house and entertainment 
been widely acclaimed as one of centre. He pointed out that he had 


— 


nao Ne ee 















his best. 

As a result of the attack, Cantor 
is forced to cali off his tour on 
behalf of the Red Cross Blood 
Bank and Bonds for Israel. He 
was to heve started the jaunt to- 
day ‘Tues.). 

Prior to the show, Cantor com- 
plained of a chest pain. He was 
examined after the telecast by his 
medicos, but electro-cardiograph 


showed no alarming symptoms. He | 


went to Temple for Yom Kippur 
services following the examination. 
Attending Cantor are Drs. Julius 
Kahn and Edward Shapiro. Dr. 
Eliot Corday was called in as con- 
sultant. 





Jessel Dickers Gleason 
For ‘Sweet 16’ Biopic 


For his second projected indie 


pic production since exiting 20th- 
Fox studios, George Jessel i 


star in a biopic of oldtime song- 
writer-vaudevillian James Thorn- 
ton. Latter is best known for 
“When You and I Were Sweet 16.” 

As his first venture, Jessel has 


plans for a Jimmy Durante starrer,,- 





“Rip Van Winkle.” 


Paris Lifts Ban on ‘Zola’ 


Paris, Sept. 30. 

“Life of Emile Zola” (WB), here- 
tofore banned here because of the 
touchy French attitude towards the 
Dreyfus case handled in the film, 
has been given special licensing to 
appear here at Studio 28 during the 
50th anni of the death of Zola. Pic 
was made in 1937. 

Film has been shown privately 
during the last few years but this 
will be the first public showing. 
Studio 28 is a small-seater art 
house. 





i 
dickering with Jackie Gleason ‘ 


fought for this during his Senate 
|days and still urged such an ap- 
| propriation. 


| The President was rewarded for | 


his patronage of the town’s sym- 
phony group and his keen interest 
in music by being tabbed “the 
|most musical President in history.” 
A scroll bearing this testimonial, 
‘and expressing appreciation to him 
for lending “the prestige and dig- 
nity of his high office to the cause 
of good music,” was presented to 
Mr. Truman. by Gordon S. Reid, 
prexy of the National Symphony 
Orchestra Assn. Mrs. Truman wit- 
nessed the award. 

With a slogan of “music for the 
entire family,” current drive is 
accenting a number of musical in- 
novations, including a concert for 
the under-six moppet set. Spurred 
on by its record-breaking sale last 
|season, during which it led all 
jlonghair orchs in the country for 
percentage of gain in subscriptions 
and b.o., group aims for a season 
sellout this year. Last year’s gain 
was 25% over the previous season. 

Hypoing interest in the drive is 
the announcement that Dr. Howard 
Mitchell, the orch’s maestro, has 
been named winner of this year’s 
Henry Hadley Award for having 
played more works of American 
composers last season than any 
other eonductor.- Mitchell has just 
returned from Austria, where he 
was sole U. S. judge at the Meister- 
singer Music Festival. 








Rooney to Korea 


Hollywood, Sept. 30. 
| Mickey Rooney and five other 
jentertainers planed west from 
| Travis Air Base for a 21-day tour 
| of military posts in Korea, Japan 
and Hawaii. 

Others in the troupe are Alice 
Tyrell, Denah Prince, Red Barry, 
| Dick Winslow and Ukie Sherin. 
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self as “stupid” in testimony be- 
fore the Senate Internal Security 
Sub-Committee, which was re- 
leased in Washington last week. 

Col is convinced that Miss Holli- 
day has no Communist sympathies, 
and consequently is continuing 
with plans to star her in future 
pix. She has a _ one-film-a-year 
deal with the studio. 

No immediate property is lined 
up for the comedienne because 
she won't be available for some 
time. Miss Holliday is to become 
a mother in November. 


Gala for Fred Russell (90) 
Of Britain’s Water Rats 


Loidon, Sept. 30. 
Fred Russell, O. B. E., preceptor 
of the Grand Order of Water Rats, 
a fraternal organization of British 
performers, will be feted Sunday 
(5) on his 90th birthday at the 
Park Lane Hotel here. Government 
reps, press, entertainment, indus- 
try and sports figures will attend 
the function. 
Wee Georgie Wood, yet perform- 
er, is in charge of-the event. 








et 


This Week’s Football 
foneeeee44444+++ By HARRY WISMER +¢+44444++0444, 
College 
EAST 
GAMES : SELECTION *PTS 
Syracuse-Temple (Fri. nite) ............ a 3 
Almost even-up. 
Rutgers-Princetom ...... 2.2.2... -.6 00008 Princetem .............. 20 
, Tigers still powerful. 
oo Se ares SUNN (Sdcwwsccccc.. 12 
Little’s team shows promise. 
Dartmouth-Penn. .......... See WOMEN Asis 6 celndeeeccsc., 2) 
Munger’s year. 
BO eee oes ee Tae aw ts 21 
| Midshipmen off to good start. 
Fordham-Holy Cross ............... Be, CPO a dueles ccc 6 
Anderson the difference 
Wm. & Mary-Penn State Penn State .......... 7 
8 State can come from behind. 
| Brown-Yale Be ae Vir SE ene ee 3 
rTQ Neither team has much 
FRANK LIBUSE PSE ae eee ‘oxic hee ae 6 
a. — SOUTH 
u do ; " Ww , 
Champs Elysees, Paris, France gga trey — $40 6encn ss +g EY MEE topeesces.. 10 
And Still Continuing Deacons can score. 
Personal Management Washington State-Baylor ........... CT SR eer, ee 14 
AL GROSSMAN Texas teams can pass. 
1270 Sixth Ave., New York | Tennessee-Duke OPO ee ee 6 
Neyland’s defense enough. 
North Carolina-Georgia Ne mg REY: «ga eaeduaise-e< 10 
Bulidogs stay unbeaten. 
‘Deke Aylesworth, | Auburn-Mississippi (at Memphis) ENA eee 3 
Old Miss by a shade, 
| Louisiana State-Rice (nite) : Bae eee 6 
Rice stronger. 
X- . reZ, Georgia Tech-So. Methodist (niteJ Georgia Teoh .......... 14 
Tech will wreck. 
e ° | Kentucky-Texas A & M (nite) . i Ue ee ee 10 
j Off year for Paul Bryant. 
1es il ee a , Arkansas-TCU (nite) : TOU .ncwccsccccccces. 14 
| Horned Frogs all the way. 

Merlin Hall (Deke) Aylesworth, Notre Dame-Texas .. N ; ee y" . : Pr Ho 0d 6ee Se eSeedssicns q 
66, first president of NBC and later | <4. ciara-Tul Notre Dame lacks — , 
chief exec of Radio-Keith-Orpheum | 949% “/ara-fu — Orleans hcandiaiiion damedie eee 
and its various affiliated groups, , ‘ a ’ 
died at St. Luke’s Hospital, N. Y.. Mississippi State-Arkansas i, oF ¥ —_— ES S6E Se Seis cae 20 
yesterday (Tues.). He had suffered ae ‘ 
from a liver ailment and had been . . 
in St. Luke’s since last April, Boston U-Marquette wags «eben oe oe ey ere & 
weakening steadily because of a | 

air ses Dery IID, 55 ia ick hee aa ee eb ho IEE: epand so heews 7 
Oia al teks Rapids, Ia. Okla in its new stadium. 

Aylesworth was probably the only Purdue-Ohio State ... , rhs SESE so Pere errr irre? 10 
triple-threat showman, serving as : = 
an exec in radio, motion pictures Villanova-Detroit (nite) ee ‘ a hte eal .. WE iwka deeceensrs 3 
and the newspaper publishing in- I Indi — ne di 6 
dustry, as well as vaudeville. Be- OWa-iIndiama ......... c seen eeeees ia 4 n _ Srrrrrercrrrne nee 
sides being prez and board chair-| yi. couri-Ka Stat [anaes Cou elles , 5 
man of RKO Pictures and the $s nsas Ola * ‘ena a ‘y Naa runing eccccecesscscos 
Keith-Albee Corp., he was also on | «010 -aao-K issour! has lost two. 3 
the exec board of the Scripps-How- | ©°!erado-Kansas ....... jee ee Da ag + secceaeccccccers 
ard newspaper chain for a year | : 
and, from 1938-40, was publisher | California-Minnesota ... ae —— aa Se ke SM Nes 08:0 10 
or Roy Howard of the N. Y. ; —_ 
World-Telegram. yi Vanderbilt-Northwestern Pens ions ts Se ce cecceees 6 
yleswo spen is youth in . , - 
Colorado, receiving a law degree | HIllinois-Wisconsin ........ i a Wisconsin ........++.+.: 7 
from the U. of Denver. He entered | , State-Nebrask Could decide Big Rm . 9 
local politics soon after his gradua- owa eee ee WOPOERE. 2 isbeasincsiee’s 
tos, and served for a time as Re- ae i 
publican chairman of Larimer 2 
County, Col. In 1914, he. became | 4*™y-Southern California bint a OL cane California 7 
(Continued on page 23) ee ay tie Oregon ..... irate pt . 6 
Tangled Webfeet—but victory. 
Michigan State-Oregon State ‘at Portland) Michigan-State ........ s & 
ac ll Spartans miss Dawson. 
Michigan-Stanford RN RN: eral bavceenes 6 
Wolverines in close call. 
6 © Je PT CR MII. 6 oc dreccsccccscceocs UCLA ...... pebévadense 3 
i] er tupl ly A battle roya!. 
i Protessional - 
; ons-Ram i. _ SSeS eee 0 (oe ereeereerrerere 

Columbia prexy Harry Cohn and ¥ B Or ame) Rams in NEPA gang 
other company execs were report-| Browns-Steelers (Sat. nite) ........... ONS. ib cewesns cawsdeds 20 
ed this week in agreement with Browns after title. oo ## 

Judy Holliday’s self-analysis on| Giants-Eagles (Sat. nite) ............... OE Pee ee 14 
her “stupidity” in supporting Com- Owen team has depth ra ee 
munist-front organizations. Col is Bears-Cardinals ......... Bears . 6 
in support of the comedy star to "A real donnybrook ps ce sid gnied iy ants 

the extent that the employment} +49 ers-Texans ................. . '49-ers +5 
deal with her will be kept in force. ‘49-ers have class. | ae ees, 

Miss Holliday characterized her-| Redskins-Packers (at Milwaukee) ....... Packers ...... astekbaee. 


The two doormats. 
SEASON'S RECORD 
1; Lost, 6; Ties, 4; Pct., .838 
(Ties Don’t Count.) 


Won, 3 





*Point margin represents selector’s choice. 


Hope-Crosby P.A.s Net 
- 2146 for London Variety 


London, Sept. 23. 
In one day, the London tent of 





Juve Hysteria for U. S. 
Stars Worries Glasgow 
Glasgow, Sept. 30. 
Moppet hysteria over U.S. stars 
arriving for dates here is engaging 








toe ri art 
ie anes goth WK, 





Sis hh mak GRAB ie co 1 





attention of police here. Crowds of 
screeching kids jam railway sta- 
tions, hotel entrances and airports 
when name singers or film stars 
arrive. 

Stars themselves take fright at 
the howling mobs and are smug- 
gled to their hotels to escape frenzy 
of these juvenile admirers. Danny 
Kaye, Dorothy Lamour, Larry 
Parks and Betty Garrett, Andrews 
Sisters, and Frankie Laine all have 
run the gauntlet. 

Curiously, these receptions are 
confined to U.S. stars, and not 





given British artistes, 





the Variety Club raised $21,500 for 
charity. This was last Sunday .(21) 
when the tent organized an all-star 
golf tourney in the afternoon and 
a concert at night. The golf match, 
in which Bob Hope and Bing Cros- 
by played Donald Peers and Ted 
Ray, attracted over 7,000 and net- 
ted $6,500. At least half the game 
had to be abandoned because of 
crowds surging over the green. All 
the proceeds were devoted to the 
Duke of Edinburgh's field fund. 

The concert, at which Bob Hope 
and Bing Crosby appeared, raised 


| about $15,000 for the Clubland Set- 
| tlement and the Midwife Teachers 
\ Training College. 
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The ‘New’ RKO 


Howard Hughes once observed that RKO, which represents 
10% of his holdings, has consumed 70% of his time, and hence 


felt he should dispose of it. 
move all around. 


For show business that is a good 
It brings RKO back into show biz. 


Hughes is a Texan with the Midas touch and probably in- 
spired the crack that the Lone Star State produces only “poor 


millionaires” and “rich millionaires.” 


he will ever be entirely out of 


To the industry RKO is an important component. 


It is inconceivable that 
the picture business. 


It’s one 


of the Big Eight of film firms, an old, established, time-honored 
entity which has gone through a number of transitions in man- 
agement but has always remained an important link between 
the Hollywood’ assembly line and the ultimate consumer. In 


between RKO's_ distribution 


even more important as a service to the trade. 
years, through showmanship and resourcefulness, the 


recent 


agency has been, perhaps, 


Certainly in 


executive toppers have done yeomen effort to keep the sales 
agency well-greased, not only for outside producers like Sam 
Goldwyn, Walt Disney, et al., but also via independently acquired 


films from far corners of the globe. 
is the Japanese-made “Rashomon,’ 
showmanship sallies via surprise reissues, 


An instance of the latter 
and there have been shrewd 
notably Disney’s 


, 


“Snow White” and most recently the 19-year-old “King Kong,” 


which may produce a “found’ 
coffers. 


’ $3,000,000 fresh coin into the 


The new management, with the exception of showman Sher- 
rill C. Corwin, is of the same “investment” calibre as Hughes. 
They are Chicago “new millionaires” and Texas oilmen. But 
they apparently have an adventure and a zest for the business, 
which have already been manifest in Ralph Stolkin’s fortunate 
investment with Corwin in one indie Martin & Lewis film. Cor- 
win made it a strong point to Variety that the new RKO man- 
agement would be dedicated pronto to “making pictures and 
servicing the theatres as soon as possible.” 


RKO’s shortcoming has been 
of production. 


dominantly at the fountainhead 


On worldwide operation and administration, 


prexy Ned Depinet and Phil Reisman (foreign chief) have one 
of the best distribution setups extant. Their problem has been 


getting something to distribute. 


When the new management 


echelon assembles in New York this week this should be resolved. 
Patently it’s the first order of business. For the picture business 


it’s a big plus. 


Abel. 








Propose Wald Get % Profits, Year 
Pact as Chief of RKO Production 


Proposal to name Jerry Wald? 


head of RKO production, in a deal 
giving him 5% of film profits in 
perpetuity, will be taken. up at a 
board meeting of the new syndicate 
in control of the company in New 
York tomorrow (Thurs.) Sherill 
Corwin, member of the new owner 
group headed by Ralph Stolkin, 
is slated to become v.p. in charge 
of operations. Stolkin and attorney 
Arnold Grant have been men- 
tioned for the board chairmanship. 

Wald discussed the projected top 
berth on the Coast Sunday and 
Monday with Corwin and Greg 
Bautzer, attorney active in nego- 
tiating the buyout of Howard 
Hughes. ; 

Basis of the talks, in addition to 
the 5% cut, is a three-year employ- 
ment deal for Wald and Milton 
Pickman, his exec aide. Corwin 
will present the proposed terms to 
the board session, with Wald re- 
maining in Hollywood. It’s under- 


(Continued on page 18) - 


Goldwyn’s ‘Best Deal’ 
For ‘Andersen’ Preems; - 
First $200,000 to Him 


Under what Samuel Goldwyn 
Calls “the best deal I ever made,” 
his day-date premieres of “Hans 
Christian Andersen,” at the Cri- 
terion and the Paris, N. Y., give 
him the first $200,000 gross from 
the Broadway stand and the first 
eight weeks’ receipts from the art 
theatre. Thereafter Charles Moss, 
sperater of the Criterion, recoups 
'\S Operating expenses for the time 
Period it took for Goldwyn to gar- 
ner the first 200G intake. The same 
i. true for the Paris—it gets back 
5 Operating overhead for the 
initial eight weeks, 
rhe theatres’ profit comes frgm 
| © Cut of the next money that 
: — in, after overhead, and there- 
= = both they and Goldwyn share 

‘hee the net profits. 
~ ersen,”” Danny Kaye starrer, 
opens Thanksgiving. Day at both 


hou Ses, 








Schary-Schenck Confab 


Metro production chief Dore 
Lschary, in New York from the 
Coast, is huddling with Loew’s- 
Metro prez Nicholas M. Schenck on 
the upcoming year’s program sked. 

Studio topper also is working on 
film campaigns, and between busi- 
ness chorés, aims to get “some 
relaxation.” He returns to Culver 
City Oct. 26. 


Industry Sees 
Depinet Staying 
As RKO Prexy 


While official decisions have yet 
to be made, widespread trade be- 
lief is that Ned E. Depinet will 
continue as president of RKO Pic- 
tures. New board of directors _rep- 
ping the Ralph Stolkin syndicate 
now in control meets in New York 
this week and will formally vote 
on the chief exec and a new pro- 
duction head. 


Depinet, it’s understood, hasn't 
received any indication from the 
new controlling stockholders on 
his future status. However, vet 
industryites point up that he’s the 
probable choice on a number of 
counts, one of which is that chief 
exec talent. is hard to come by. 
It’s further underscored that no 
one is better acquainted with the 
KO operation. 

Also strongly favoring Depinet, 
it’s said, is his relationship with 
indie producers, who have been an 
important source of film supply 
for RKO distribution over the 
years, including Samuel Goldwyn 
and Walt Disney. It’s recalled 
that only last week Goldwyn pub- 
licly complimented RKO’s “fine 
management” and said he believed 
the new owners would “not be 








silly enough” to make personnel 
changes. 





FILMS’ WAVE OF B. 0. OPTIMISM 





CHIEF EXECS HICH 
ON BIZ FUTURE 


Greatest wave of optimism since 
the peak prosperity of the postwar 
years is spreading across the film 
industry. And the upbeat talk is 
heard from  hard-headed Wall 
Streeters in addition to industry- 
ites known in the past for their 
realistic appraisals of market con- 
ditions. 

Within a recent period Para- 
mount president Barney Balaban, 
indie producer Samuel Goldwyn 
and numerous key exhibitors at the 
Theatre Owners of America con- 
vention in Washington have ex- 
pressed confidence in the trade’s 
future welfare. 


New quarterly release of Value 
Line & Investment Survey, size-up 
of securities on the New York 
Stock Exchange -published by Ar- 
nold Bernhard & Co., favorably 
commented on the majority of film 
company issues. Further, the pub- 
lication reported a bright outlook 
for the industry for at least the 
next three to five years. 


Film company execs relate that 
there’s still a number of pix to 
which the public is indifferent, and 
these collapse at the b.o. But the 
point tney make is that there’s a 
growing number of productions 
swinging into release which are 
clicking. Also, as Goldwyn put it, 
some films such as “Greatest Show 


(Continued on page 18) 

















August Spurt 

After a July slump, the to- 
tal market value of amuse- 
ment shares recovered smart- 
ly as of Aug. 31, according to 
figures released by the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange last week. 
Curiously, the rise of amuse- 
ment stocks was not matched 
by industry bonds. - These 
dipped from a July aggregate 
of $7,053,368 to $6,963,630 tke 
end of Adgust. 

Stock total climbed from 
July’s $1,196,914,972 to $1,226,- 
577,032 on Aug. 31. Average 
per share also spurted, going 
from $19.61 to $19.96. Hike in 
film company stock quotations 
was attributed to general con- 
fidence in the industry’s fu- 
ture. Upswing in radio and TV 
stocks was largely due to the 
FCC’s TV station unfreeze, 
among other factors. 





Slashed Budget, Rising Costs Hinder 
State Dent. Pix Barrage Abroad 





WB Plays No Favorites 

Warner Bros. is playing no 
favorites in its religious- 
themed pix. 

With the current “The 
Miracle of Our Lady of Fati- 
ma” having a Catholic slant 
and the forthcoming “The Jazz 
Singer” a Jewish background, 
the studio has purchased a 
yarn about a Protestant min- 
ister, “The Gown of Glory,” 
a best-selling novel by Agnes 
Sligh Turnball. 








French, Japanese 
Situations Set For 
Prexies Powwow 


Next steps to be taken and policy 
to be followed in the resumption of 
talks with the French Government 


on a new film pact, as well as the 
Japanese situation, are on the 
agenda as the company presidents 
and foreign managers meet in New 
York tomorrow (Thurs.). 

Meeting originally was to have 
taken in arbitration, but the topic 
was dropped as-a subject of dis- 
cussion earlier in the week. 

Last week’s MPEA approval of 
the French surprise offer to remit 
$1,200,000 from frozen American 
earnings, sans strings, at the official 
rate of exchange, is expected to 
hasten the departure of MPEA 
prexy Eric Johnston for Paris, 
where he will resume talks on the 
remittance of the $4,800,000 still 
to be unthawed. 

French move was seer bv foreign 
dept. execs as a good-will gesture 
but some feel the offer might have 
been motivated by increasing con- 
cern over the continuing deadlock 
which should exhaust the U.S. film 
supply in France by December, 
when exhibs will definitely feel the 
pinch. : 

Americans emphasize that accept- 
ance of $1,200,000, which is nothing 
more than a repeat of a previous 
French offer, does not in any way | 


~ (Continued on page 18) 





National Boxoffice Survey 


New TV Shows, Nixon Talk Hurt Biz; ‘Ivanhoe’ 
Champ, ‘Quiet’ 2d; ‘For You,’ ‘Fatima’ Next 


Although first-run theatres had 
to combat such opposition as Nix- 
on’s TV speech, new tele shows, 
Indian summer and start of grid- 
iron season, some new, strong 
product is going far currently to 
keep biz on an even keel. Many 
houses reported that the GOP 
Vice-Presidential candidate's aired 
talk last Tuesday (23) hurt. All 
these factors plus the loss of kid 
patronage because of schools being 
back in session cut into trade. 

“Ivanhoe” (M-G), which previ- 
ously had been out on only three 
test dates, went into the lead this 
session as it was-launched in some 
eight keys. “The Quiet Man” (Rep), 
which continues to display marked 
stamina, is finishing a strong sec- 
ond according io reports from 
VaRIETY correspondents in key 
cities. “Just For You” (Par) climb- 
ed from seventh to third spot. 

“Miracle of Lady Fatima’ (WB) 
also is roaring ahead from eighth 
to fourth position. “Crimson 
Pirate” (WB), just out this stanza, 
is showing enough to cop fifth 
money. “Merry Widow” (M-G), 
second last week, is sixth while 
“Monkey Business” (20th) is sev- 
enth. 

“One Minute to Zero” (RKO) is 
finishing eighth, with “Sudden 
Fear” (RKO) ninth. “Assignment 
Paris” (Col), “Big Sky’’ (RKO) and 
“Carribbean” (Par) round out the 
Big 12 list in that order. “Son of 
Paleface” (Par), which opens at 





N.Y. Paramount today (Wed.), and 
Pe tm House” (20th) are runner-up 
ms. 


“Because You’re Mine’’ (M-G) is 
getting a big $145,000 in first week 
at N.Y. Music Hall. “Somebody 
Loves Me” (Par) also is landing a 
big $90,000 in initial stanza at N.Y. 
Roxy. “My Wife’s Best Friend” 
(20th), also new, is okay in Wash- 
ington and nice in Cincy. “Yankee 
Buccaneer” (U) shapes bright in 
Chi but is mild in K.C. 


“Carrie” (Par), which is uneven 
this session, managed a brisk week 
in Washington. “Fearless Fagan” 
(M-G) is proving a toughie to sell 
but is rated okay in Cincy. “Les 
Miserables” (20th) is mainly on 
mild side this round but fine in 
Denver and oke in Toronto. 


“High Noon” (UA) continues 
great in N.Y. and smart in Cleve- 
land. “Affair Trinidad” (Col) looms 
fine in N.Y. and lusty in Toronto. 

“Island Rescue” (U) looks okay 
in Boston. “Jumping Jacks” (Par) 
still is big in Chi. “Duel at Silver 
Creek” (U), big in Montreal, looms 
stout in Chi. 

“Dreamboat” (20th), fair in 
Denver, is good in Philly. “My 
Man and 1” (M-G) is rated okay 
in Philly. “Don’t Bother To Knock” 
(20th) is oke in Minneapolis and 
Montreal. 


(Complete Boxoffice Reports on 
Pages 8-9.) 


+ U.S. State Department is mak- 


ing progress in its efforts to make 
friends and influence people abroad 
via the film medium, but the proj- 
ect is still woefully short of its 
final goal. 

Menaced on one hand by Con- 
gressional cuts in funds and cn the 
other by rising costs, the films di- 
vision of the International Infor- 
mation Administration is struggling 
to keep within its budget and yet 
tailor its operations to the chang- 
ing needs of+ individual countries 
where it aims to take the edge off 
the Russian propaganda barrage. 

The worldwide audience for the 
State Dept. information pix is 
growing every year and in 1952-53 
should substantially exceed the 
350,000,000 to 400,000,000 who are 
estimated to have been exposed to 
them the- prior-year; However, 
despite its scope and the apparent 
effectiveness of the increasingly 
aggressive approach, the A.nerican 
story on film is told to only 10% 
or 20% of the potential audience 
every four or five months. 

Estimate was given to VARIETY 
this week by Herbert Edwards, as- 
sistant administrator of the Infor- 
mation Administration and chief of 
the films division. Edwards, on a 
short routine jaunt to his New York 
headquarters from Washington, 
said he wasn’t at all sure where 


(Continued on page 18) 


Exhibitors Splurge 
In Bids for RKO Pix 
Of Walcott-Marciano 


The Joe Walcott-Rocky Marciano 
fight pix bookings already extend 
into November, and there’s an un- 
precedented demand from theatres 
througheut the country, RKO, 
which holds the film rights, ex- 
pects its print order to exceed the 
1,250 made last year for the Ray 
Robinson-Randy Turpin bout. RKO 
execs also expect the take to exceed 
that of any previous fight pix han- 
dled by the company, 

In issuing the pix, RKO had six 
New York theatres exhibiting the 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Record 


No. of Spectators See 


Joe-Rocky on Theatre Vi 





Large-screen telecast of 
week’s Walcott-Marciano heavy- 
weight championship fight estab- 
lished an all-time record for the 
number of spectators who paid to 
witness a fight, resulting in a re- 
appraisal of the medium’s poten- 
tial by exhibs. With the 
bout in Philadelphia drawing about 
50,000 and the tele-equipped thea- 
tres accounting for 120,000, the 
bout outdrew the 120.000 who 
paid to see the second Dempsey- 
Tunney fight at Soldiers Field, Chi- 
cago, previous record-holder for a 
fight. 

With 49 theatres ir 31 cities 
carrying the Walcott-Marciano bat- 
tle, it’s estimated that the overall 
theatre gross ‘(including taxes) ex- 
ceeded $400,000. Exact profit ac- 
cruing to the theatres has not been 
determined yet. With most of the 
theatres signed for the*bout being 
large-seaters with over 2.000 ca- 
pacity, the cost per seat paid to 
Theatre Network Television, hold- 
ers of the large-screen rights to 
the bout. was $1.35. Admission 
prices varied in different sections 
of-the country and for different 
theatres. with the average being 
about $3.25. In addition to the 
guarantee to TNT, theatres were 
faced with extra expenses, includ- 
ing $500 for line charges, extra 
advertising, and in some cases spe- 
cial police to handle the: large 
crowds. 

All theatres carrying the bout 
reported near or complete sellouts. 
Only mechanical breakdown was 
at the Skouras Academy of Music, 
N. Y., where the house was forced 
to give refunds, meaning a big 
loss for the theatre since tickets 
sold at $4.80 and $3.60. House was 

(Continued on page 23) 


NEW PROPOSALS T0 





EXHIBS BY LOCAL 306 


Following a series of skirmishes, 
Local 306, Projectionists Union, 
International Alliance of Theatri- 
cal Stage Employees, presented 
last week to N.Y. metropolitan area 
exhibs concrete proposals for a 
new pact to replace the one which 
expired Sept. 1. . 

Union is asking for a 15% pack- 
age-deal hike, a 13% wage boost 
and 2% for the union’s welfare 
fund. Although the theatre ops, 
consisting of Loew’s, RKO and the 
Broadway houses, have not made 
a formal reply te the union's de- 
mands, there is some indication 
that the exhibs will attempt to re- 
sist any efforts resulting in an in- 
crease in operational costs at this 
time. Union will counter this ar- 
gument with the fact that the 
boothmen haven't received a boost 
in four years although the cost-of- 
living index had increased. Exhibs, 
on the other hand, regard the 5% 
- given the union’s welfare fund two 
years ago as tantamount to a hike 
since it raised the cost of operation. 

This year’s negotiations are ex- 
pected to follow the pattern of pre- 
vious talks between the two groups. 
In the past, they have been ex- 
ceedingly prolonged, often extend- 
ing from six months to a year fol- 
lowing the expiration of a. pact. 
Deal set with Loew's, RKO and the 
Broadway houses often serves as 
an example for the Skouras, Cen- 
tury, Randforce and other New 
York City chains. Union helds_sep- 
arate talks with the Independent 
Theatre Owners Assn. 


Boucher’s Drive-In Also 
For Walk-In Film Fans 


Washington, Sept. 30. 

The D. C. area is slated to get 
another big drive-in which will 
also provide accommodations for 
walk-in customers. Frank Boucher, 
veteran exhibitor, has just signed 
the lease for an 82 acre tract on 
the northwest rim of nearby Alex- 
andria, Va., for a 600-car drive-in, 
plus playground, restaurau:i and 
250 seats for walk-in patrons. 

Boucher, who has_ been 32 years 
in the picture biz, was formerly 
with’ Warner Bros., and until his 
recent resignation was general 
manager of the Kogod-Burka chain 
in and around Washington. Asso- 
ciated with him in the drive-in 
project is Victor Orsinger, former 
general manager of the Lopert 
Theatres here. Boucher has also 
become v.p. of the Alvin Epstein 
ad agency in Washington. 





last + 


actual | 


| New Fox Cos. on Xchange 


| Stock shares of the two new 





Youngstein Traveling 
Max Youngstein, United Artists 
v.p., returned to his New York of- 
fice yesterday (Tues.) after a swing 
of exchange cities in the north- 
west and the Coast. He has 
been winging out of Gotham on a 


series of field trips for the past | 


several months in connection with 

the Bill Heineman sales drive. 
Exec’s next trek will be to Lon- 

don shortly to look in on preem 


20th-Fox companies to be formed arrangements for Charles Chap- 


upon* divorcement have been ad- 
mitted for dealings on the New 
| York Stock Exchange, both on a 
regular basis. 

National Theatres, Inc., and 20th- 
| Fox Film Corp. both are listed at 
$1 par value. 





Ozoners Wary Of 
| Thea. TV Despite 


| Joe-Rocky Click 


| 

| Despite the financial success of 
ithe S-3 Drive-in, near Rutherford, 
N. J., with its large-screen televi- 
{sion pickup of the Waicott-Marci- 


| 
| 


| 


| 
} 


|ano fight last week, other ozoner | 


| operators appear to be approaching 
| possible use of the medium with 
|caution. At least that’s the attitude 
| of two major Jersey outdoor thea- 
| tre circuits. 


James J. Thompson, head of the 
| Eastern Drive-in Circuit, declared 


|this week that his chain has no} 


|plans for theatre TV, while a 
| spokesman for Walter Reade Thea- 
tres said no such step was under 
consideration for its ozoners at 
present. On the other hand, Phil 
Smith, whose Smith Management 
Co. operates the S-3, is highly en- 
thusiastic about theatre TV in light 
of last Tuesday's (23) $14,000 gross. 





| than 10,000 fight fans who swarmed 

into the 1,300-car capacity arena 
both on wheels and foot. Tariff was 
| $8.33 plus tax for car and all oc- 
| cupants. Some 7,200 folding chairs 
|were also set up for “walk-ins.” 
A number of prospective patrons 
|unable to gain admittance through 
|legal channels climbed the fence, 
and others were observed catching 
the “blow-by-blow” proceedings via 
binoculars at points of vantage up 
to two miles distant. 


RCA, which provided the instan- 
taneous theatre TV equipment for 
the fight pickup, claims that the 
event represented the first use of 
theatre TV in a drive in. More- 
ovér, RCA points out that the TV 
pictures shown on the S-3’s screen 
were the largest ever projected 
(24’x36’), and the projection throw 
of more than 125 feet was the long- 
est ever used in theatre TV. 


SHERMAN DEATH NIPS 
SEIDELMAN PROD. TIE 


Death of veteran producer Harry 
Sherman in Hollywood last week 
has collapsed Sam _ Seidelman’s 
deal with Harry Sherman Produc- 
tions, Inc. 


Seidelman, who was to have been 
executive v.p. of the outfit, “had 
been ready to fly to the Coast last 
Sunday (28) to sign the papers. The 
partners had planned to make 12 
theatrical pix a year, with four in 
color. “ 

Inability to make tieup with 
another name producer has forced 
Seidelman to abandon the whole 
project. Sherman had planned to 





go into production in late Novem- 
ber cr early December. 





| 


Rocky-Joe 


Continued from page 1 


tele and radio bypassed. TNT had 
guaranteed the IBC $120,000 for 
the theatre coverage. 

Ever. if the big screen tele outfit 

tops the Pabst offer somewhat, it’s 
considered likely that the brewery 
| firm will still get the nod for the 
return bout. Pabst has been spon» 
/Soring the club’s Wednesday night 
|cards for the past three years and 
|reportedly has been promised 
| “four or five” championship fights 
|during the present indoor season. 

; IBC has earmarked the Oct. 15 
lightweight go between Lauro Sal- 
jos and Jimmy Carter for the Pabst 
CBS show. 















S-3’s take was culfed from more | Industries brought suit in 


| 





| 


| 
} 








lin’s “Limelight.” 


Peak Financial 





Status for COMPO, 


As a result of its recent collec- | 
tion drive, the Council of Motion 
Picture Organizations is in a| 
stronger financial position than it | 
has ever been. It’s figured that by | 
the end of the year 10,000 theatres 
will be paying dues to the film in- | 
dustry public relations outfit. 

The feeling among exhibs and | 
others in the trade is that the or-| 
ganization can now move ahead} 
aggressively with its public rela- | 
tions program. 

One of its prime projects will be | 
a campaign for repeal of the 20% | 
Federal admission tax. Setting up | 
additional objectives and specific | 
program plans wiil be announced, | 
it has been indicated, following a | 
meeting of the triumvirate now} 


| 


governing COMPO. Trio, consist- | Marxist before he ever joined the | 
ing of Al Lichtman, 20th-Fox dis- | Party. 


‘rib chief; Sam Pinanski, Boston | 





Delay Buchman Trial 


Washington, Sept. 30. 
Trial of writer-producer Sidney 


postponed until Feb. 9. It had been 
scheduled to start Oct. 1. 

Delay is necessitated by the diffi- 
‘culty in getting certain witnesses 
;at present. 


3 Writers Added 
To Red Pix List 
At L.A. Hearmgs 


Los Angeles, Sept. 30. 


Three new film names have been 








|added to the House Un-American 


Activities Committee’s list of Com- 
munists as Red probers launched 
a new Hollywood session with a 
half-day’s testimony by screen- 
writer Roy Huggins. 

On the stand for 75 minutes, 
Huggins described himself as a 


He was a member briefly 


in 1939-40, while at UCLA. Re- 


circuit op, and Trueman Rembush, | joined in 1946 when he became a 


Indiana chain owner, are.set to 
meet shortly. 


SEEKS TO RECOVER 336 
FROM CUSICK ON LOAN 


In an attempt to win priority 
over other creditors, Chesapeake 
7. Be 
Federal Court Friday (26) against 
Cusick International Films. Action 





seeks to recover $32,820 from Cus | 


sick. This amount, according to 
the complaint, stems from a $32,000 
loan which Eagle Lion Classics ad- 
vanced to Cusick in 1951 on a 
promissory note. 

Security for the loan, it’s assert- 
ed, were liens on two Cusick pic- 
tures, “The Long Dark Hall” and 
“Pardon My French.” As assignee 
of the defunct ELC, Chesapeake 
charges that subsequent to March, 
1951, Cusick granted certain rights 
in the two films to Chemical Bank 
& Trust Co., N. Y., Sagitta Films, 
Neil F. Agnew and others. All 
— been named defendants in the 
suit. 

After Cusick allegedly defaulted 
on the $32,820, Chesapeake noti- 
fied the indie producing firm to 
give it priority on its claim and 
shortly thereafter filed suit. Plain- 
tiff also asks that in event the two 
Cusick pictures are sold at a fore- 
closure sale, its coin should be de- 
ducted from the proceeds before 
other creditors get their cut. 

Both “Hall” and “French” were 
recently distributed in the U. S. 
through United Artists. Former 
was made in Britain by Cusick and 
Five Oceans Films, with Rex Har- 
rison and Lilli Palmer in top roles. 
“French” was lensed in France by 
Cusick in association with Andre 
Sarrut (Sagitta Films). Stars of 
this venture were Paul Henreid and 
Merle Oberon. 


Helprin to London 
On Korda Pix-TV Deal 


_ Morris Helprin, London Films 
(America) prez and Sir Alexander 
Korda’s U. S. rep, left New York by 
plane Saturday (27) for London to 
wrap up a deal involving British 
pix production aimed at both thea- 
tres and TV. Eliot Hyman, active 
in the films-for-TV field, has a 
hand in the Korda venture. 

Hyman and lawyer David Still- 
man left for London on the Queen 
Mary last week. Details of deal 
are being kept under wraps but 
Helprin indicated it involves pro- 
duction features and _ shorts. 
Groundwork for Korda plans, 
which cue increasing British TV 
film activity, was laid during Hel- 
prin’s London visit last June. 

The Korda deal originally in- 
cluded the National Broadcasting 
Co., but this tieup is now unlikely 
with the network having made an 
arrangement for TV film produc- 
tion with Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., 





isecreenwriter, but again dropped 
out within a year. Hollywood Reds, 
he noted, ‘‘were interested only in 
Hollywood. Never, so far as I 
know, did they have a discussion 
on world politics.” 

New names listed were Elliott 
Grenard, Leslie Edgley and Val 
Burton, all writers. 

Also listed were such familiar 
names as Albert Maltz, Harry Car- 
lisle, Robert Lees, Philip Steven- 
son, Janet Stevenson, Ben Barz- 
man, Norman Barzman, George 
Sklar, Guy Endore, Ann Morgan, 
Robert Richards, Wilma Shore and 
Lillith James. Latter’s husband, 
Dan James, Huggins “knew only by 
hearsay.” Huggins, an articulate 
witness, was a political philosophy 
major at UCLA, and he gave the 
committee intricate details of 
“Marxism’s big flaw—the theory of 
the withering away of the state.” 
It was far over the heads of the 
75% capacity audience in the Fed- 
eral Building hearing room. Even 
some of the committee members 
squirmed as he spoke. 

Asked what should be done 
about the party, he warned the 
committee that “democracy has to 
fight for its life, but it would be 
a terrible thing to fight tyranny by 
becoming tyranny ourselves.” 


CUT ‘LADY OF FATIMA’ 
TO FIT MARQUEES 


Title of Warners’ “The Miracle of 
Our Lady of Fatima” has been 
shortened, with “Our Lady” being 
dropped. In all current engage- 
ments, film will keep its original 
title, but in subsequent bookings 
it’ll be known as “The Miracle of 
Fatima.” 

Change was attributed to diffi- 
culty in getting the full title on 
theatre marquees. As a result of 
the switch, Warners had to prepare 
new posters and revise its press- 
book and advertising campaign. 

Meanwhile, “Fatima,” backed by 
solid Catholic church support, is 
clicking in all its first-run engage- 
ments. Based on its experience in 
New York, where it is tested a 
continuous run and a _ reserved- 
seat policy, company is adhering to 
the former method. Outside of New 
York, 








N. Y. to Europe 


Sidney L. Bernstein 
Mony Dalmes 

Paul Gallico 

Dick Pack 

Benn Reyes 

J. Milton Salzburg 


N. Y. to L. A. 


Edward C. Grainger 
William W. Howard 
George Jessel 
Harry Mandel 

Joel Marston 
Milton Pickman 

Gil Ralston 





in Britain. 


Hubbell Robinson, Jr. 


Buchman for contempt of Congress | 
in the House Red probe has been | 


ee 


Italians Bid for U.S. Writers 
Of Comedy to Hypo Native Films 


* Italian bid for wider acceptance 


in the American film market may 
result in a trek of U. S. comedy 
|-writers to Rome. Majority of 
| cessful Italo pix hitting these 
shores have had sombre themes 
and few have succeeded in obtain. 
ing circuit releases. .Feeling of a 
group of Italo film-makers is that 
pix with comedy angles might he 
more appropriate for general dic 
tribution. 

With a shortage of top comedy 
| writers in Italy, Italian producers 
feel that American writers 
jing in conjunction with native 
scripters could turn out the type of 
| films which could conceivably 
|click in ‘oth markets. Pix, it's 
| felt, could be shot in both lan- 
guages or, because of the close 
liaison between the American and 





SUC. 


WOrK- 


| Italian writers, be dubbed more ex- 
pertly. 

| Acceptance of a group of films 
|imported by Lew Ciannelli, son of 
actor Eduardo Ciannelli, may de- 
iermine if the idea has any merit. 


| First of six pix, all comedies, 
| brought over by Ciannelli is cur- 
}rently be:ng dubbed. Instead of 
hiring the usual Italian-to-English 
adapters, Ciannelli turned the job 
|}over to Hai Fimberg, film scrip- 
j}ter and radio-TV comedy writer, 
Fimberg has completed the script- 
ing chore on “O. K. Nero,” pic fea- 
turing a pair of Italian Abbott & 
| eee characters, and it is 
now being dubbed on the Coast. 
| According to Ciannelli, three {ilm- 
eries—Metro, RKO-and Republic— 
| have shown interest in the film and 
| talks are being held for a distrib 
| deal. 


If the Ciannelli-dubbed pix 
prove successful at the b.o.., it’s felt 
| that many new jobs will be avail- 

able for members of the Screen 
Writers Guild, either by working 
| in Italy or writing the dubbed ver- 
isions here. U. §S., it’s estimated, 
| would be able to absorb about 40 
|or 50 of popular-type Italo pix. 


DISCUSS NEW DISNEY 
DISTRIB DEAL AT RKO 


Roy Disney, president of Walt 
Disney Productions, arrived in New 
York from the Coast yesterday 
‘Tues.) to discuss a new distribu- 
tion deal with RKO. Disney organ- 
izations is anxious to continue its 
long association with the distrib 
unless the new controliing group 
headed by Ralph Stolkin decides 
on some unexpectedly — radicai 
changes in the operation. 

Disney product has been going 
through RKO the past 14 years. 
Last of a series of pacts expires 
with the handling of the new car- 
toon feature, “Peter Pan.” 











L. A. to N. Y. 


Greg Bautzer 
Edward Burk 
Florence Chadwick 
Sherrill Corwin 
Allen Davis 

John Deering 

Ned Depinet 
Yvette Dugay 
Mitchell Gertz 
Lee Green 

Oscar Hammerstein 2d 
Wanda Hendrix 
Sam Katzman 

A. L. Koolish 
Charles La Torre 
Robert Lee 

Warren Low 
William C. MacMillen, Jr. 
Otto Preminger 
Janice Rule 

Ray Ryan 

Charles P. Skouras 
Ralph Stolkin 

Jane Wyatt 

Victor Young 


Europe to N. Y. 


Julian T. Abeles 
Fedoria Barbieri 
Arthur Blake 
Capella & Patricia 
Jose Ferrer 
Robert Flemyng 
Esmond Knight 
Arthur Lesser 
Géorge London 
Silvano Mangano 
Ernest Martin 
Raymond Massey 
Robert C. Schnitzer 
Eleanor Steber 
Nora Swinburne 
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B.0. Acceptance, TV Prospects Seen 


Paying Off on Dubbed Lingo Films 


Favorable audience reaction in¢ 


theatres and prospects for heavy 
cash from television may solve* the 
foreign film distributors’ dilemma 
of whether to dub or not to dub 


| 


Policy of adding English dialog 


to suitable imports has paid off 
handsomely in recent months an° 
has distribs wondering whether 
they haven’t hit on best solution 
vet to help their production break 
out of the confining~ art house 
straitjacket. ; 
With television as an added in- 
centive, dubbing costs are no longer 
considered a stumbling block, par- 
ticularly sinee successful dubbed 
versions have been cleaning up, 
doubling and even tripling the lip- 
syne outlay. Latest dubbed pic to 


| 








Renoir, Alliata to Seek 
U.S. Release of. ‘Coach’ 


Jean Renoir, who recently di- 
rected “Golden Coach” in Italy, 
and Francesco Alliata, head of a 
French and Italian group sponsor- 
ing the film. are due in New York 
in mid-November. 

They'll investigate distribution 
arrangements for ‘‘Coach” while in 
the U. S. Film is unusual in that 
it originated abroad, foreign inter- 
ests provided the capital but is 
done entirely with English dialog. 
Harold Salemson is the N. Y. rep 


| for the pic. 





get circuit booking is the French | 
“Diable Au Corps” (Devil in the | S as 
| 


Flesh), which got off to a lively 
start last week in 11 Skouras and 
Brandt houses. 

“Diable” did good biz when it} 
opened here in its original version | 
in 1949. Produced by Paul Graetz 
in conjunction with Universal Pic- | 
tures and starring Micheline Presle 


Aimed at Exhibs 


London, Sept. 30. 
A retort drafted by the two pro- 


and Gerard Philipe, pic had long | ducer organizations to an exhibitor 


run at the Paris Theatre, N. Y., and | 
subsequently was good for 
bookings across the country. 


pamphlet which was circulated in 


300 | the House of Commons during the 
j recent 


quota. debates and which 


The English version was dubbed | particularly criticized the lack of 


in France by Claude Autant Lara, 
who directed the pic originally. 
Miss Presle dubbed in her own 
voice for the soundt®ack retake and 
an American took Philipe’s part. 
The film ran into censorship trou- | 
bles and still has not been shown in 
Pennsylvania or Ohio. 

Graetz’s latest, “Roma Ore II,” 
due for release here by A.F.E. 
Films before Christmas, also will 

(Continued on page 18) 





Al Dow Negotiating 
For Warner on B’way 
For Pop-Priced Opera 


Deal is about to be concluded 
for the lease of the Warner The- 
atre, WB's Broadway showcase, to 
Albert K. Dow, booker and the- 
atre operator. Dow would install 
popular-priced opera in the 2,711- 
Seat house which, except for a 
one-night opening for the telecast 
of the Walcott-Marciano fight, has 
been shuttered since early sum- 
mer. 

Dow, who operated pop-priced 
opera at the old Hippodrome, 
N.Y., 17 years ago, plans a 99c to 
$3 scale, with the opening skedded 
for Nov. 10. Although arrange- 
ments haven't been definitely set, 
it appears that members of the 
Chicago Opera Co. wilk make up 
the resident outfit. 

Dow's deal with "(WB calls for a 
One-year lease plus a one-year re- 
newal option. Film outfit has been 
trying to unload the house, which 
It operates under a_ long-term 
lease, for some time. Many previ- 
ous talks for rental of the house 
to video nets and legit operators 
collapsed because of the high 
rental terms asked by Warners. 
Nature of the terms set with Dow 
Were not disclosed, but there are 
Indications that WB might have 
been forced to lower its asking 
Price. It's known that other ten- 
ants of the building have been 
pressuring Warners to do some- 
thing to relight the house, since 
biz at the stores adjourning the 
theatre took a dive since the house 
Shuttered. 

g, pheatre, originally called the 
“trand, was built in 1914 and was 
the first of the plush Broadway 
film palaces. It operated continu- 
Ously as a filmery and was the 
Principal outlet for Warner prod- 
uct. At various times it shifted be- 
tween vaudfilm and straight films. 

‘st year, for the first time, it 
dropped films completely for a 
two-week engagement of the Sad- 
4 Wells Theatre Ballet. Name of 
© theatre was changed to the 
Warner in 1951. 


Dow, who owns a drive-in the- 


el at Daytona Beach, Fla., has 
Hav Operated theatres in New 
< Cr, 


Hartford, Detroit, Boston 





and Springfield, Mass. 


suitable product to fill the second 
feature quota, will never see the 
light of day mainly, it is believed, 
because of the counsel of J. Arthur 
Rank. 

The reply had been prepared by 
Sir Henry L. French, director gen- 
eral of the British Film Producers 
Assn., 0n behalf of his own organ- 
ization and also for the Assn. of 
Specialized Film Producers. It was 
considered by the BFPA executive 
earlier this month when it was 
decided not to pursue the matter 


further. The overriding view, it is | 


reported, was that no useful pur- 
pose would be served and it might 
prove damaging to producer-ex- 
hibitor relations during the period 
of delicate negotiations on the con- 
tinuance of the Eady fund. 

The reply, which totaled nearly 
2,000 words, was a forthright at- 
tack on the exhibition industry and 
asserted that the Cinematograph 
Exhibitors Assn. pamphlet had done 

(Continued on page 121) 


Siodmak May Embark On 
Austrian-Jugo Co. Prod.; 
US. Coin Aids Belgrade 


Rome, Sept. 23. 

Robert Siodmak, here from the 
Venice Film Festival, revealed that 
he has set up an Austrian-Jugoslav 
co-production which will be done 
entirely in Belgrade. Siodmak has 
gone to Belgrade to look over the 
studio facilities, and plans to have 
the pic ready for shooting next 
spring. Marshall Plan aid has 
helped the construction of the mod- 
ern film studios in the Jugoslav 
capital as a come-on for foreign 
film production work. 

Although the picture producers 
in the Siodmak deal are Austrian 
and Jugoslavian, the film will be 
done in English and German, with 
the American market definitely in 
mind for release. The untitled pic 
is supposed to relate events in 1914 
when Archduke Franz Ferdinaad 
was murdered by a Serbian patriot. 
Plot covers only one morning. 

- Siodmak claims to own the rights 
to “The Man Who Was Thursday,” 
a 1905 novel. He would use it as a 
pic to be done in Italy next year. 
Italian film writer Piero Tellini is 
preparing the screenplay. 








Up Pioneers’ Costs 
Motion Picture Pioneers has 
upped its membership initiation fee 
from $10 to $25 and the tariff for 


its Nov. 25 Jubilee Dinner at the | f 
Hotel Astor, N. Y., from $15 to $20. | a process server, who charges he! leave-of-absence during which 
aoe | ws beaten and seriously injured 


Overhead expense and 
costs of hotel charges necessitated 
the hikes, according to prexy Jack 


MAD 
YE 


Fear that the projected industry 
| arbitration system could result in 
further Government or court con- 
trol over exhib-distrib operations 
| was revealed this week as one of 
ithe key factors delaying agreement 
| on the overall arbitration plan. 
| While arbitration must be en- 
dorsed by the Department of Jus- 
tice and the New York Federal 
| Court which heard the industry 
| antitrust suit, film company presi- 
| dents and exhib leaders are anxious 
|to avoid giving either the tribunal 
| or the D. of J. any active role in 
|arbiter activity. That such was a 
possibility was seen by the prexies 
in the arbitration plan drafted by 
a specially appointed exhib-distrib 
committee. For this reason re- 
visions in the program were voted 
by the chief execs. 

However. the amended plan, also 
|ineorporating changes relating to 
| clearances and damages which may 
| be awarded to exhibs, were not 
}accepted by some theatre’ organi- 
zations. Consequently, film com- 
pany lawyers now are at work on 
further adjustments in phrase- 
ology. 

Arbitration Still Desired 

It’s stressed on all sides that ar- 
bitration still is desirable, but 
there’s disagreement on when it 
actually will be accomplished. Al- 
fred Starr, new Theatre Owners of 
America president, told the outfit’s 
recent Washington convention that 
the setup is immediately in view. 
Each TOA field unit’s vote on the 
arbitration plan is now awaited, 

(Continued on page 18) 


ITALO ‘SALUTE 
GETS NIX ON 
US. TOUR 


Italian Films Export has ruled 
out a proposal to send the entire 
“Salute to Italian Films Week” 
show on tour following its seven- 
day New York run at the Little 
Carnegie, Oct. 6-12. 

Requests to have the festival go 
the key-city circuit have been 
reaching the IFE office from many 
parts of the country, particularly 
Chicago and Los Angeles. While 
they were nixea by IFE for this 
year, repeat performance may be 
sent on the road in 1953. Plans 
are now ripening to let the Italian 
stars and several members of the 
large delegation slated to attend 
the New York affair visit key cen- 
ters during October. They will go 
sans pix, however. 

Meanwhile, IFE has run into a 
storm trying to pick the final seven 
“Salute” selections. Total of 10 
productions will be available for 
showing, and IFE officials are.cur- 
rently 
choosing the seven without offend- 
ing producers who find themselves 














are to arrange special screenings 
at the Little Carnegie for the three 
left overs. 

The large, Rome _ delegation 
which is beginning to arrive .in- 
cludes not only the glamor con- 
tingent but also many of the guid- 
ing lights of the Italian industry at 

(Continued on page 13) 


Calls Friedlob Slugger, 
Asks $175,000 Damages 


Los Angeles, Sept. 30. 

| Bert Friedlob, film producer, 
; was sued for $175,000 in Superior 
'Court by Howard S. Lichtenstein, 








while attempting to serve papers 
on the defendant at Motion Pic- 


Cohn. Dinner will honor Nate baa Centre. 


Blumberg, Universal's board chair- 
man, as “Motion Picture Pioneer of 
1952.” 


Plaintiff asks general damages 
of $75,000 and punitive damages 
of $100,000. 


TRATION S 


left out in the cold. Current ems | Group last week elected Max. complaints, gathered iaality ehhor 


TYMIE? 








Oct. 30 Mpls. Hearing 
On Lebedoff Fee 
Minneapolis, Sept. 30. 
Federal Judge G. H. Nordbye 
| has set Oct. 30 for hearing on the 
| findings drawn up by plaintiff at- 
|torney Lee Loevenger and a mo- 
tion by him for the amount of 
counsel fees in the antitrust clear- 
ance conspiracy suit of local neigh- 
borhood exhibitors S. G. and Mar- 
|tin Lebedoff, latter were awarded 
| $125,077.53 damages against six 
major distributors arfd the United 
Paramount Theatres circuit here. 
In his findings Loevenger calls 
for an increase in damages from 
$41,692.51, to $52,000 in triplicate. 
lor a total of $156,000, instead of 
| $125,077.53. The attorney 
along with the judge’s method of 
computing the damage, but be- 
| lieves az error has been made in 
| calculations. Loevenger asks for 
$29,305 attorney fees. 
amount that the court fixes must 
| be paid by the defendants, in ad- 
|dition to the judgment. 


TOA’s Starr Urges 
One Big Exhib Org. 


| Alfred Starr, newly-elected prexy 
|;of Theatre Owners of America, 

declared yesterday (Tues.) in N. Y. 
| that he would like to see all exhibs 
;combined in one organization. If 
| this is not feasible, he said at his 

first press confab, he hoped that it 

would be possible for all theatre- 
|men to get together at a single 
| forum where they could swap in- 
| formation and ideas. 

TOA topper also asserted that he 
was confident that arbitration 
would become a reality and that 
he did not think that some of the 








and exhibs at the recent TOA 
convention would serve as a “road- 
block” to the plan. He termed them 
“inconsequential.” 


| 





Non-Key City Meetings 
Of Allied Seen Strategy 


Allied States Assn. is out for new 
| members and seeking to lure them 
|via regional meetings in non-key 
| city spots. Strategy is that exhibs 


n the more-or-less remote towns 





| would be more inclined to look in| 


(on Allied activities if the outfit’s 
| field conclaves are conducted 
| nearby. 

That was the idea behind the 
|locationing of West Virginia Al- 
jlied’s session recently in Clarks- 
|burgh. If the session had been 
| slated for Wheeling, the Allied unit 
| figured, only the old membership 


of “new business’ being brought 
| in. Next year’s convention will be 


| held in Bluefield, W. Va. 


Matz to the presidency, succeeding 
| Fred Helwig. Latter was name 
|/board chairman. Other officers 
| voted in included Don Shultz, ist 
|v.p.; H. A, Gilbert, 2d v.p.; Wood- 
‘row Thomas, secretary-treasurer. 
and Rube Shor, director on the 
‘National Allied board. C. D. Craw- 
| ford and Joseph Raad were added 
‘to the W. Va. unit's board. 





Arnall Re-elected 


Hollywood, Sept. 30. 
Society of Independent Motion 
| Picture Producers re-elected Ellis 
Arnall president and tossed a din- 
ner to celebratevhis return from a 
he 
Price 


| 


| served the Government as 
| Stabilizer in Washington. 
All other officers were re-elected, 
including Marvin Faris as execu- 
tive secretary, George Bagnall, 
treasurer, and Gunther Lessing, 
| chairman of the board. 





goes | 


Whatever | 


suggestions presented by distribs | 


In Luring New Members 


ne Fyne ‘McCarthy Names 3-Man Group 
DLAN WARILY: To Probe Delays in Foreign Rentals 


+ Motion Picture Export Assn. v.p. 


{John G. McCarthy- has appointed 
a three-man committee to look into 
the question of long-delayed ex- 
hibitor rental coin in foreign coun- 
tries. Group will make a territory- 


by-territory study of the situation, 
| 


which is latest of the distributor 
headaches. 
Trio set to give the problem the 


| once-over includes Bernard Zee- 
man, treasurer of Columbia Inter- 
national; William Piper (Par) and 
Felix Summer (U). They're ex- 
pected to come up with a series 
of recommendations, 

Touehy problem was discussed 
by foreign managers at a mecting 
in New York last week on the basis 
of a memorandum from Columbia, 
which pointed up ever-extension of 
exhibitor credits as a “serious prob- 


| 


lem confronting our industry to- 
day.” Memo, signed by Zeeman, 


called for “careful study and action 
jin order tu set up measures to pro- 
tect our business.” 

Probl@im of outstanding rentals 
abroad has always been acute and 
has been subject of MPEA atten- 
tion from time to time, but not re- 
cently. Company execs agree the 
| job of getting exhibitors to pay up 
promptly is a vexing one, but 
MPEA meeting produced no uni- 
fied reaction of sympathy with the 
Columbia plight, with Metro in 
particular declaring it’s a company 
matter. 

Crux of the matter is the com- 
panies’ eagerness, and this holds 
true particularly for the smaller 
outfits, to get cash in a hurry, par- 
ticularly from regions where earn- 
|ings are convertible into dollars. 
One official explained that larger 
firms accrue large amounts which 
they are eager to remit to forestall 
possible sudden devaluation moves. 

Columbia memo mentioned 
France, Italy and Germany as par- 
ticularly touchy areas where com- 
pany has found exibs tending to 
stretch credit period beyond delay 
set down by good business practice. 
At the same time, foreign depart- 
| ment execs say the situation differs 
from country to country, with sev- 
eral naming Brazil as a particularly 
flagrant offender. 

Col’s Complaint 

Columbia complaint is directed 
against chains and individual ex- 
hibitors who won’t pay up for 90 
and 120 days or more. Company 
considers this unreasonable, and 
in some instances unethical, but 
, emphatically is not asking for con- 
certed action on the part of all 
American’ distributors abroad. 
Feeling is that, even though the 
|distribs could get together under 
the protective MPEA umbrella. 
(Continued on page 23) 











‘Senate Investigators 
List 4 Major Gripes 
Of Indie Exhibitors 


Washington, Sept. 30. 
The Senate Small Business Com- 


mulling the problem of| Would show up with little prospect | mittee has been told by its staff 


‘investigators that indie exhibitors 
have four major complaints about 
the way films are sold to them. The 


trips to L.A. to confer with spokes- 
men for the Southern California 
Theatre Owners Assn., are these: 

1. The small indies can’t get the 
same availabilities as larger thea- 
tres. 

2. Independents are being com- 
pelled to book product in blocks 
again. 

3. In some areas, branch man- 
agers of the distributors have in- 
jterests in theatres which they 
‘favor in product playing time. 

4. Distributors are compelling 
indie exhibitors to bid competi- 
‘tively against each other, which 
results in higher pvices for the 
_ distributors. 

William D. Amis, of the commit- 
tee staff, does not plan to return 
to L.A. for another month or so, 
Gillis Long, another staff investi- 
| gator, has just returned from two 
weeks on the Coast in which he 
checked into the motion picture sit- 
j uation, 
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The Lusty Men 


Goed outdoor action drama 
built around rodee life, with 
star names. 


Hollywood, Sept. 26. 
RKO release of Wald-Krasna presenta- 
tion, produced by Jerry Wald. Stars Su- 








san Hayward, Robert Mitchum, Arthur 
ennedy, Arthur Hunnicutt; features 
Franx Faylen, Walter Coy, Carol Nu- 
gent, Maria Hart, Lorna Thayer, Burt 
Mustin, Karen King, Jimmy Dodd, Elean- 
or Todd. Directed by Nicholas Ray. 
Screenplay, Horace McCoy, David Dor- 
tort; suggested by story by Claude 
Stanush; camera, Lee Garmes; editor 
Ralph Dawson; music, Roy Webb. Pre- 


viewed Sept. 19, °52. Running time, 112 


it cen cabeere os Susan Hayward 
M. bes42nsedddccense Robert Mitchum 
Nt. <2 ns <n shee eheane Arthur Kennedy 
Booker Davis........-> Arthur Hunnicutt 
Al DawWSoR  ...cccceccess: Frank aylen 
Buster Burgess ......-. Walter Coy 
ee ae ee te Carol Nugent 
Rosemary Maddox .....-- Maria Hart 
Grace Burgess .......+. Lorna Thayer 
Jeremiah ©... .cccccccccee: Burt Mustin 
Ginny Logan ....-..sseeee: Karen Kine 
Red Logan ....csseccesees Jimmy Dodd 


Babs Eleanor Todd 





Profitable returns shape up fc> 
“The Lusty Men,” a good outdoor 
action drama that makes valid use 
of a rodeo background to spin a 
story of love and glory among the 
bucking broncs. 
vantages accrue from the story. 
and the title and star names sup- 
ply marauee strength, all of which 
indicates excellent playd>tes. 

The excellent Jerry Wald vro- 
duetion is more drama _ than 
strzight actioner, but nore of the 
latter values is neglected in get- 
ting the rousing tale on film. J 
lot of actual rodeo footage is used 
to backstov the story of .romance 
and competitive drama that goes 
on behind the scenes along the 
bigtime rodeo circuit. * A some- 
what slow starter. as writers Hor- 
ace McCoy and David Dortort es- 
tablish plot and. characters, one 
underway it is kept playing with 
growing interest under Nicholas 
Ray’s firm direction. Scrintine 
displays a sure hand for builcine 
the dramatics and provides top- 
notch dialoe. 

Robert Mitchum gives’ what 
many will term his best perform- 
ance yet as a faded rodeo ch-m- 
pion who has fallen on bad d>ys 
after an accident. Returnin’ broe 
to the tumbledown ranch where he 
spent his boyhood, he find: the 
property desired by Arthur K-n- 
nedy, roor cowpoke, and his wife. 
Susan Hayward. Talés of Mitch"™’s 
past glory light a fire under Ken- 
nedy, who sees a chance at cuick 
realization of his ranch-owning 
yen via rodeoing prizes. He talke 
Mitchum into being his coach and 
manager, and they take of to 
cover the circuit, with Miss H«y- 
ward a reluctant member of the 
trio. ; 

As the days pass, Kennedy wins 
money and develops a taste for the 

ory that goes with success. 

itchum has a growing interest in 
Miss Hayward and, when Kennedv 
begins fo off the deep end, 
makes a pitch for her. She's in- 
terested but faithful, and their re- 
nunciation scene is misinterpreted. 
Kennedy accuses Mitchum of cow- 
ardice and to meet this challenze 
and prove he’s still a man. the for- 
mer chamn tries again. He proves 
his old abititv hasn’t left him, tut 
is fatally injured doing it. The 
death awskens Kennedy to the pit- 
falls of the rodeo glory road and 
he decides ronchine is the hetter 
way of life. Miss Hayward does a 
fine job, as dnes Kennedy; and the 
writing and direction use a credi- 
ble adult anproach to the triangle. 

Arthur Hunnicutt adds a lichter 
flavor to the film as a broken- 
down performer given to telling 
tall tales of his past prowess. 
Frank Faylen. Walter Coy. Maria 
Hart. rna_ Thayer and Eleanor 
Todd are aniéne¢ others helping the 
film’s realistic flavor. 

The production has expert tech- 
nical assists, including Jee 
Garmes’ camera work, ihe Roy 
Webb pate score, directed by C. 
Bakaleinikoff, and the editing by 
Ralph Dawson. Brog. 





Back at the Front 





Bill Mauldin’s Willie and Joe 
characters in amusing comedy 
adventures in Japan. Good gen- 
erai audience offering. 





Hollywood, Sept. 26. 

Universal release of Leonard Cald- 
stein production. Stars Tom Ewell, Har- 
vey Lembeck; features Mari Blanchard. 
Barry Kelley, Vaughn Tavlor, Richard 
Long, Russell Johnson, Palmer Lee. Di- 
rected by George Sherman. Screenplay, 
Lou Breslow, Don McGuire, Oscar Brod- 
ney, from story by Breslow and char- 
acters created by Bill Mauldin; camera. 
ae i? oateer, Paul Wextherwax. 

ewed, . >» “Sa. nni 
a? wanes. Pp Running time, 


sl Py: . Tom Ewell! 
Joe oo scneeete bea Harvey Lembeck 
Nida +++ seeeeeeeese Mari Blanch-rd 
General Dixon .......... Barry Kelley 
Major Ormsby ...........Vauehn Taylor 
; a donde ’*°°**2*" Richard Long 
: ’ ecdondo ....... ssell J 

Capt. Whe ussell Johnson 


Palmer Lee 





Universal has a good followup 
to last year’s amusing comedy ad- 
venture dealing with the antics of 


Bill Mauldin’s Willie and Joe char- 
acters. The promise of acceptance 
in the general market is excellent, 
so Universal should have no trou- 
ble rating a profitable payoff with 
the sequel, “Back At the Front. 
Tom Ewell repeats as Willie, 
while Harvey Lembeck has taken 
over the role of Joe. It is good 





Exploitation ad- | 


| ties 


‘teaming, and laughs result as the 
| pair runs through the contrived 
| involvements under George Sher- 
/man’s broad direction. 


The slap- 
stick pace and treatment of the 
situations turn on enough laughs 


| to carry it over the 87 minutes with 
| only a few slow spots. 

| This 
| called back te active duty and, de- 


| spite all manner of deception and 


time, Willie and Joe are 


gold-bricking, are sent to Japan. 


i There, after playing guinea pigs 


for new equipment, they are re- 
| warded with a leave in Tokyo and 
|get involvec with a smuggling 
|gang sneaking weapons and ex- 
| plosives to North Korea. - They 
‘survive this involvement to be 
hailed as heroes, but a wise com- 
| manding officer arranges for their 
| Shipment back to the states so the 
| Army can continue to maintain 
| friendly relations with Japan. 

The screenplay by Lou Breslow, 
Don McGuire and Oscar Brodney, 
from’'a story by Breslow, is well- 
supplied with chuckle stuff. The 
amusing opening shows how the 
Mauldin characters, at the insist- 
|ence of Joe, got out of the service 
in “Up Front” by signing up for 
inactive status: Amusing sequences 
|include the boys pretending as- 


A | sorted illnesses in abortive tries for 


|discharge, their adventures in a 
| Japanese bath, and on the streets 
| of Tokyo being pursued by M.P.’s. 
Abetting the numerous chuckles 
{are Mari Blanchard, a svelte, sexy 
|femme spy; Russell Johnson, the 
| Suave smuggler; Vaughn Taylor, a 
perplexed military police officer; 
Barry Kelley, the general; Richard 
Long, Palmer Lee and others. 
The two principals, director 
Sherman and camera crew treked 
to Japan for one-the-spot locales, 
and this adds to the picture’s back- 
ground and ether production 
touches furnished under Leonard 
Goldstein’s supervision. Clifford 
Stine’s lensing is good, as are the 
other technical functions. Brog. 


Springfield Rifle 
(COLOR) 





Gary Cooper in good, actionful, 
early-west Union vs. Confeder- 
acy outdoor plot. 





Hollywood, Sept. 25. 
Warners release of Louis F. Edelmon 
production. Stars Gary Cooper, Phyllis 
Thaxter, David Brian; features Paul 
Kelly, Lon Chaney, Philip Carey, James 
Millican, Guinn “Big Boy’ Williams, Alan 





The Springfield rifle and army 
counter-espionage are the bases 
for the plot of this Gary Cooper 
starrer. Premise serves as a good 
springboard for the 92 minutes of 
early-west localed dramatics and 
generates enough excitement to 
satisfy the action fan. The Cooper 
name for the marquees and the use 
of WarnerColor tints for display- 
ing the outdoor scenery help make 
the business outlook good. 

There are realistic values in the 
production to set up a story of how 
a foresighted Union officer master- 
minds a scheme to use counter- 
‘espionage to uncover the reasons 
why a northern cavalry post is un- 
able to supply the mounts needed 
to keep the government’s army on 
the move in the southern states. 
|Every time the cavalry outpost 
; tries to move a string of horses, 
renegades are tipped to the plan, 
ambush the soldiers and sell the 
,horses to the Confederacy. There 
are a few story deficiencies but not 
enough to bother the average out- 
door action fan nor to keep Andre 
DeToth’s direction from spinning 
a steady pace. 

Cooper, Union officer, is the key 
to the counter-espionage plot. He’s 
| cashiered on charges bordering on 
cowardice in the scheme cooked 
up by Wilton Graff, Union colonel, 
and joins up with David Brian, 
leader of the herd raiders. Work- 
ing undercover, with the constant 
risk of exposure, plus the difficul- 
that arise with his wife, 
Phyllis Thaxter, and son, who are 
not tipped to the part he is play- 











Savage Triangle 

“Savage Triangle.” French 
import which preemed at the 
‘Paris Theatre, N. Y., Monday 
(29), was reviewed by VARIETY 
under its original title of “Le 
Garcon Sauvage” (The Savage 
Boy) at the 1951 Venice Film 
Festival. Writing in the issue 
of Sept. 19, 1951, Mosk felt 
that director Jean Delannoy 
guided the film with “slick 
ness and pace.” But neverthe- 
less the critic opined “this 
picture does not have enougn 
depth and motivation to give 
it credibility.” 

“Story of a prostitute and 
her young son,” Mosk noted, 
“may have some exploitation 
values which may: make it a 
good bet for sureseaters ... 
Reviewer added that Made- 
leine Robinson is “fine” as the 
good-natured prostitute, Pierre 
Beck is “sensitive” as the boy 
and Frank Villard “brings too 
many mannerisms” to the para- 
sitic lover. Joseph Burstyn is 
distributing the Joseph Berc- 
holz production in the U, Ss. 

Pic originally was halted by 
U. S. censors, but one deletion 
allowed it to pass. 








tion gamut. 
big, brawling sequences well. 
fore the conclusion is 
al : 
cevalry post, 
scutiame evenbathieet, Finale finds 
Cooper reinstated with full hon- 
ors, both for breaking up the plot 
against the Union and affording 
the Army with an unorthodox test- 
ing of the Springfield rifle, which 
later is to become standard equip- 
ment. ; . 

Cooper handles himself easily 
in the top role. Miss Thaxter is 
appealing in a brief part. Brian's 
heavy’ character is excellently 
done. Kelly is strong as the south- 
ern sympathizer and other fea- 
tured and supporting parts expert- 
ly delivered include those by Lon 
Chaney, Philiv Carey, James Milli- 
ean, Guinn ~ “Big Boy” Williams, 
Alan Hale, Jr., Martin Milner, 
Graff and others. 

The Louis F. Edelman produc- 
tion of the Charles Marquis War- 
ren-Frank Davis script makes good 
use of outdoor scenic values, and 
Edwin DuPar’s lensing is top- 
notch. Editing; music score and 
other contributions are expert. 

Brog. 


Be- 


The Planter’s Wife 
(BRITISH) 


Routine domestic drama with 
Malayan war background; 








Hale, Jr., Martin Milner, Wilton Graff. er eset op pant yaw may 
r y Andre ‘ot Screenplay. elp overcome sc weakness. 
) + = agg a Bh ag a Davis: P . 
rom o ¥ oan ey; camera 
(Warner Color), Edwin DuPar: editor, London, Sept. 16. 
Robert L. Swanson; music, Max Steiner. GFD release of Pinnacle Production. 
Previewed Sept. 23, °52. Running time, | Stars Claudette Colbert, Jack Hawkins 
92 MINS. and Anthony Steel; features Ram 5 
Major “Lex” Kearny Gary Cooper; Directed by Ken Annakin. Screenplay, 
Erin Kearny ............ Phyllis Thaxter | Peter Proud and Guy Elmes; camera, 
Austin “Mac” McCooi....... David Brian | Geffrey Unsworth; editor, Alfred Rome; 
Lt. Col. Hudson ........... Paul Kelly | music, Allan Gray. At Odeon, Leicester 
6 6 ok on bad Lon Chaney re, Sept. 16, 52. Running time, 91 
Capt. Ed. Tennick......... Philip Carey | MINS. 
Matthew Quint ....... . James Millican | Liz Frazer ....°...... Claudette Colbert 
Sat. Snow ........ G. “Big Boy” Williams| Jim Frazer... .......... Jack Hawkins 
Sor qgeoeeeds Alan Hale, Jr. a Hugh Dobson... Anthony Steel 
RR Pe boo de cos MIRTOND:, DERM ) TUNE «onesie cca decccedeew ess se m Gopal 
TED: wis Fooaceneees Wilton Gra RE a RG epee er Jeremy Spenser 
General Halleck .......... Richard Hale | Jack Bushell 645006600 0s Tom Macauley 
Pvt. Fergusom ......+...- James Brown © BUS os. cccccccces Helen Goss 
Cc ITT Tree ee Vinee Barnett| Ah Moy ......... 60600808 Sonja na 
Cpl. Hamel...........Poodles Hanneford | Wan Li ........... Sbebuecese . Andy Ho 
SPR er ee Jack W BUENO PVOGRE. .cccecvccess. Peter Asher 
Lt. Evans ..... cocccoes Jerry. OGullivan | Poto2— 5 ce cep coeeess Shaym Behadur 
GED scccccccsces: ‘ed Young} Capt. Dell ............. Bryan Colemap 
Cpl. Ramsey ......... William Fawcett | Lieutenant Summers ...... Don Sharp 
Arminah Maria Baillie 





The first British pic to have the 
Malayan war as its background, 
“The Planter’s Wife” was made as 
a co-production with United Art- 
ists. The jungle campaign against 
local terrorists is depicted against 
a- commonplace domestic drama, 
but later action sequences compen- 
sate for the lame opening. Claud- 


ette Colbert’s name on the mar-| Niche 


quee should be a selling angle in 


the U. S. for a film which needs | 


plenty of exploitation to help it at 
the boxoffice. 

In its earlier stages, the yarn 
just limps along, the director in- 
troducing contrived thrills to sus- 
tain the action. One such incident 
depicting a tussle between a snake 
and a mongoose has absolutely no 
relation to the plot. Later se- 
quences, however, focus attcontion 
on the actual campaign, and here 
the story is tense and dramatic. 

The central characters in the 
yarn are Jim Frazer and his wife 
Liz, whose marriage shows signs 
of cracking. He wants her to re- 
turn to London with their son and 
she makes it clear that if she leaves 
the plantation she will never come 
back. It is against this backcloth 
that the plot unspools. After their 
final triumph against the terror- 
ists, the child is sent home while 
the wife remains. 

Weaknesses in the script are an 
obvious handicap to the stars both 
of whom are capable of something 
much better. Anthony Steel has only 
a trivial role as a British inspector 


y 0 | while Ram Gopal, better known for 
|ing, Cooper is put through the ac-jhis Indian stage dancing, has a/ Leslie Dwyer, a cabbi 


soon 





| MacKenzie, : ° 
dolph, Hugh Beaumont. Directed by 4 


; Baker. 





Kelly, commander of the /| Strictly 
is revealed as the} 
| punch 
|dialog are 





| character. 


little more scope as a loyal native. 
Two juve roles are well played by 
Jeremy Spenser and Peter Asher. 


Backgrounds, filmed mainly in the, 


, deserve full credit. 
Far East eto. 





Night Without Sleep 
(SONGS) . 





Dull, wordy attempt at psy- 
chological drama; very doubt- 
ful prospects. 


Hollywood, Sept. 26. 


20th-Fex release of Robert Bassler 
producticn. Stars binda Darnell, Gary 
Merrill, Hildegarde Neff; features Joyce 


June Vincent, Donald Ran- 


Screenplay, Frank Partos, Elick 


| Moll; from story by Moll; camera, Lu- 
cien Ballard; editor, Nick De Maggio; 

' music, Cyril Mockridge: songs, Alfred 
Newman,. Haven Gillespie. Ken Darby. 
Previewed, Sept. 24, ‘52. Running time, 
7 ° 

A sweneekaas Linda Darnell 


Gary Merrill 
voeveceees Hildegarde Neff 
Joyce MacKenzie 
June Vincent 


Richard Morton 
Lisa Muller 
Laura Harkness 
Emily Morton 





Dr. Clarke jee ...+-Donald Randolph 
John Harkness ..+-+++- Hugh Beaumont 
Mrs. Carter ...scceeses Louise Lorimer 
Mr. Carter ..cecceseess William Forrest 
Maitre D’ ...cccesccveese: Steven Geray 
Singer ....+ee0. Sevccecceecs Mauri Lynn 
HeEBry ..-cccccccscccsecscess Bill Walker 
Maid ..ccccccccvscsecessess . -Mae Marsh 
DO an caren 4400040446 a000u8 Ben Carter 

“Night Without Sleep is a 


DeToth handles the wordy, dull attempt at psychologi- 


cal drama that plays off over 77 


reached, | minutes at a slow flashback pace. 


for programmer bookings. 
Stodgy pacing, lack of dramatic 
and the florid, bountiful 
three strikes against 
“Night.” Yarn deals with a com- 
poser (Gary Merrill) who has flood- 
ed his talent in alcohol during his 
six-vear marriage to heiress June 
Vincent, comes to early one morn- 
ing on the sofa in his wife’s Long 
Island mansion with the feeling he 
has committed murder sometime 
during the night. Footage takes 
off in a series of flashbacks to show 
him quarreling with fis wife on 
the eve of her departure for Bos- 
ton. Later, there’s another quar- 
rel with his mistress, Hildegarde 
Neff: then an idyllic evening with 
Linda Darnell, a film star whom 
he meets at a friend’s home. This 
quick, romantic affair also ends in 
a quarrel and then is followed by 
another late-hour clash with the 
mistress. 

Resolution of the complicated 
plotting finds Merrill telephoning 
Miss Neff, finding she’s still alive: 
He then calls Miss Darnell. She’s 
still around, so he goes upstairs, 
finds his wife’s body. Before eall- 
ing the police, Merrill takes time 
to arrange for a single tearose to 
be delivered to Miss Darnell on 
the boat she is taking to England, 
and the fadeout comes on this last 
gesture to romance. 

There’s not much the principals 
can do with the characters, and 
Roy Baker's direction fails to help 
them surmount the material. Brief, 
smaller parts fall to Steven Geray, 
Mauri Lynn, nitery singer, and 
Bill Walker, among others. “Too 
Late for Spring” and “Look at 
Me,” are the tunes used, the first 
by Alfred Newman and Haven 
Gillespie, and the latter by New- 
man and Ken Darby. 

Lucien Ballard gives the film 
good, low-key lensing. Brog. 





The Heur of 13 


Charming Raffles - ty Scot- 
land Yard yarn. ” 








Hollywood, Sept. 29. 

Metro release of Hayes Goetz produc- 
tion. Stars Peter Lawford; features Dawn 
Addams, Roland Culver, Derek Bond, 
Leslie Dwyer, Michael Hordern. Colin 
Gordon. Directed by Harold French. 
Screenplay, Leon Gordon, Howard Em- 
mett Rogers; based on novel by Philip 
MacDonald; camera. Guy Green; editors, 
Robert Watts, Raymond Poulton; music, 
composed and conducted by John Ajcdidi- 
Fao Lam ty WD ~, Savel Philharmonic 

chestra. view ° "52. “Kun- 
ning time, 79 MINS, 7 ang 


| ae Peter lewford 
Jane Frensham .......... Dawn Addzms 
CD Hs ce Uta 0 0604.5 .»... Roland Culver 
Sir Christopher Lenhurst... Derek Bond 
Ernie Perker ............ Leslie Dwyer 
Sir Herbert Frensham. Michael Hordern 
SS sob cleat ebs:a . Colin Gordon 
Mrs. Chumley Orr ....Heather Thatcher 
EL APR ee Jack McNaughton 
Mr. Chumley Orr ....... Campbell Cotts 
Lady Elmbridge .....+.. .. Fabia Drake 
PT si stuee ose eee Michael Goodliffe 
Magistrate of Court...... Moultrie Kelsall 
Cummings veees seseceese Peter Copley 
ee UE 0 och ce aaeees Richard Shaw 





A slick jewel thief versus Scot- 


land Yard, with a skulking mur- 


derer who has it in for London 
bobbies as an extra melodramatic 


touch, are the moiivating factors 


behind this tale of charming skull- 
duggery, lightly told under the 
title of “The Hour of 13.” 


offering. 


The Hayes Goetz production has 
been filmed against an authentic 
London background, lending a nice 
touch to the 1890 setting of the 
Philip MacDonald story, scripted 
by Leon Gordon and Howard Em- | 
mett Rogers. Peter Lawford is the 
dashing jewel thief, pleasantly and 
pad the Rafflish 

is accomplices, 
e, and Colin 


likeably 
He and 


It’s 
an okay companion feature entry 


B.0. SOCK FOR REELS — 
OF WALCOTT-MARCIANo 


RKO should reap plenty of op; 
on its reelage of last week's ie 





Walcott-Rocky~ Marciano heavy. 
weight title fight, in which the at. 
ter lifted the crown via the kayo 
route in the 13th round at Phijg. 
delphia. . 

Tightly edited to show the ex. 
citing aspects of each of the 13 
rounds, the clips had the benefit 
of a slugfest that in itself was ex. 
citing all the way, with audience 
always expectant of the one blow 
that could end it. And the right 
hand that ended the fight after less 
jthan a minute of the 13th was a 
| fitting, explosive climax to a con. 
}test that had Walcott unquestion. 
| ably on his way to a successful de. 
| fense of the title that he won more 
than, a year ago in his kayo of 


Ezzard Charles. 

All highlights of the fight are 
captured by the camera, and 
Jimmy Powers supplies whatever 
fill-in commentary necessary. Side. 





light explanations aren't vitally 
needed, however, since the éxcej. 
lent camerawork caught every. 


thing, including the closeups of the 
| devastating body attacks employed 
iby the aged champion and his 
| rock-ribbed challenger. 

The crushing right of Marciano 
that spelled finish to the battle is 
easily evident in the films, and if’ 
there was any question of the 
blow, the’ slow-motion unspooling 
reveals the devastation of the belt, 
Kahn. 





Gordon, an insurance appraiser, 
have illegal designs on. a valuable 
emerald. They. manage to steal 
it at a swank party, but the rapier- 
wielding terror kills a bobbie who 
is guarding the affair, upsetting 
the plans for escape. 

From then on, Harold French's 
direction makes it a good chase 
film as Lawford comes under the 
suspicions of Scotland Yard super- 
intendent Roland Culver, both for 
the theft and the killings that have 
grown to an alarming total. Law- 
ford's wits manage to keep him 
one jump ahead of Culver as ie 
waits for the killing hue and cry to 
die down so he can dispose of the 
jewel. While this is going on- he 
turns his attention to the pleasant 
chore of courting Dawn Addams, 
daughter of a Scotland Yard com- 
missioner and betrothed of Derek 
Bond. When the chase gets too 
close, Lawford comes up with a 
scheme to trap the police-kiiler, 
executes it neatly but fails to 
reckon with Culver’s unrelenting 
determination, so bids a farewell 
to Miss Addams and goes off to 
pay his debt to society. 

French’s direction, the scripting 
and the trouping of the cast keep 
the plot unfolding at an entertain- 
ing pace. Miss Addams is an at- 
tractive romantic foil, and Bond 
answers the stuffed-shirt demands 
of his role. Dwyer’s cabbie is ex- 
cellent. Culver, Gordon, Michael 
Hordern, Jack McNaughton and 
other British players making up - 
most of the cast all do their part 
to make this good, light entertain- 
ment. 

Guy Green's photography and 
special photographie effects, the 
editing, music score and -other be- 
hind-the-camera credits are wor 
thy. Brog. 





The Blazing Forest 





(Color 
Pine-Thomas outdoor ac- 
tioner. Good prospects in 


general situations. 


Hollywood, Sept. 26. 
Paramount oaanio-ad wulloss H. Pine- 
ion. Stars John 





William C. Thomas 
Payne; features William Demarest, Agnes 
oorehead, hard Arlen, Susan Morrow, 


Ates, Lynne Roberts, Wal 
Ewing Mitchell. Directed by Edward Lud 
wig. Screenplay, R. Foster, Win- 
ston Miller; camera (Technicolor), 
don; editor, Howard Smith; 52 
Lucien Cailliet. Previewed, Sept. 11, 
Running time, 90 MINS. 


UT MOEN, y oa cakuice tauées John Payne 
Syd Jessup ......... +-,William Demarest 
essie Crain...... ooee. Agnes 
Joe Morgan......+.+se+...-Richard Arlen 
Sharon Wilks.........+.....Susan Morrow 
pert 4444hanesests eee fee 
GENCO.. ccc ccc seapebeenes Lynne Roberts 
Ranger .......00 $05400660086 Ew Mitchell 
BEB. co ce ceWesce ese qecece ss Walter Reed 
eee CCRT OORT Seer Ey Jim Davies 
Joey Ray, Joe Garcia, Brett Houston 
Max Wagner 





Pine-Thomas have another of 
their acceptable outdoor action 
features in “The Blazing Forest. 
a tall-timber yarn that shapes 
toward good prospects in the gen 
eral market. As usual with P-T e?- 
tries, the stress is on rugged action, 
dressed in Technicolor, with £00 
exploitation possibilities. t 

Location lensing sets up the ov’ 
doors flavor for the screen story 
by Lewis R. Foster and Winston 
Miller. Plot mixes in a romanc® 
angle, as well as a good and =~ 
‘brother twist, to balance off t <i 
| action sequences involved with 108 


’ (Continued on page 22) 
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53 Cannes Fete to Open in March: 


Film Festivals Mushroom Over World| 


Paris, Sept. 23. + 


with the Venice Film Festival 

ili an echo 
ogee te being discussed and 
planned for next year. This sec- 
ond big competitive festival will 
have new rules and will be staged 
early so as to leave a gap between 
+ and Venice fete. This would 
allow each to have a good choice 
of the worthy films. Another rea- 
son for the March 11-26 dates stems 
from the difficulties encountered 
last year with the Bureau of Tour: 
ism. The 1952 festival cut into the 
already going season, and it would 
prefer to have it held during the 
offseason so as to get special rates 
from hotels and help cure the dull 
‘ade. 
" The Cannes fete also will be cut 
down in running time, according 
to Director Favre Le Bret. A se- 


| 





lection committee will be formed | 
to pick the films, and only 12 pix | 


be officially entered in the 
competish. Other films will be 
shown during the day. Prizes have 
not been set as yet, but there may 
be only one for the best film. 

In spite of the agreement of the 
International Producers’ Assn. to 
support only two competitive festi- 
vals annually, Venice and Cannes, 
there are still many fetes unspool- 
ing every year, with new ones 
mushrooming out in all parts of 
the world. Though they are con- 
sidered unofficial and no prizes 
are awarded in many cases. 

This year already has secn fetes 
in Knokke-Le-Zoute, Belgium, Ber- 
lin, Vichy (a public referendum 
festival), Madrs, India, Uruguay 
and Edinburgh. In the offing there 
are festivals planned for Rio de 
Janeiro (in 1954), Acapuleo, Mexi- 
co, and one in Moscow, this year. 


20th-Fox, Artie House ~ 
In Tussle Over Switch 
In Bookings of ‘0. Henry’ 


Tussle is going on between 20th- 
Fox and the Fine Arts Theatre, 
New York art film showcase, over 
distrib’s move in throwing booking 
of “O. Henry’s Full House” to 
Brandt's Trans-Lux 52nd St. house 
after originally signing contract for 
pic with Richard Davis, Fine Arts 
operator. 

Davis is burning over 20th-Fox 
switch and currently discussing 
things with his attorney, Louis 
Nizer. Davis’ position is that while 
he has had his differences with 
20th over the film, he never re- 
leased the company from its con- 
tract. According to Davis, 20th had 
made concessions and theh tried to 
renege. 20th spokesman this week 
minimized whole issue as a normal 
difficulty between buyer and seller. 
He said that Davis, after ogling 
Chaplin's “Limelight,” had asked 
to be released of his contract and 
that 20th had accepted, leaving the 
Company free to do as it pleased. 

Davis says he originally con- 
tracted with the understanding that 
20th- would eliminate the “Ransom 
of Red Chief” sequence, starring 
Fred Allen and Oscar Levant. 
Darryl F. Zanuck, 20th production 
chief, objected to this but later 

(Continued on page 18) 


Stanwyck in ‘Fire’ 


a Hollywood, Sept. 30. 
iP cvmmate Kramer signed Barbara 
vrewn to star in “Circle of 
ire,” replacing Mary Pickford, 
— turned down the role because 
4 film lacked a Technicolor com- 
re or Script is being rewritten 
Welham e the star a younger 
Filming will start late in Novem- 
cr to permit Miss Stanwyck to 


complete : ? ra 
2theFoe her role in “Titanic” at 


’ . 
20th’s 25¢ Divvy 
per attesiy cash dividend of 25c 
wake ‘are On Outstanding 20th-Fox 
peeabae stock has been declared 
ers of Ras 31, 1952, te stockhold- 


se rd at the el ™ 
Ress on Oct. 15, 1959. ose of busi 


will 

















here, the Cannes Fete | Pic Teaches ABC’s Of 


Political Campaigning 


ABC’s of campaigning are being 


| taught voluntéer Republican work- 


ers in the current Presidential race 
by means of a 20-minute film titled 
“Henry Lends a Hand.” 

Sponsored by the Committee for 
Political Education and Informa- 
tion, the film was made last sum- 
mer by Information Productions, 
Inc. It tells how a young Amer- 
ican couple became interested in 
political work and examines their 
failures and successes in canvass- 
ing, publicity, speechmaking, etc 

Cast as the couple are John Ward 
and Frances Helm. IPI owners 
Alfred Butterfield and Thomas H. 
Wolf. prcduced from their own 
script. Dwight Weist narrates. 


Carriage Trade 
Lured to Russe 


Opera-Ballet Pic 


Apparently moved by the axiom, 
“art knows no barriers,” the car- 
riage trade is swarming to the 
Stanley Theatre, N. Y., where the 
Soviet-made ‘‘The Grand Concert” 
went into its fifth week Satur- 
day (27). The Russian opera and 
ballet picture, which features lead- 
ing Soviet artists, is rated by house 
operator David Fine as his best 
grosser there since “Ivan the Ter- 
rible” in 1945. 

Many of the Stanley’s new pa- 
trons, Fine observed this week, are 
those who attend the Metropolitan 
Opera. That institution, incidental- 
ly, is diagonally across the street 
from the Stanley. Newcomers head- 
ing for a “Concert” screening are 
frequeatly chauffeur-driven in 
limousines. 

Fine credits the capacity busi- 
ness to a number of favorable re- 
views, principally Howard Thomp- 
son’s notice in the Times plus an 
editorial, and Bosley Crowther’s 
Sunday followup piece in the same 

(Continued on page 20) 


CARLTON’S $504,385 
LIABILITIES IN BKPTCY. 


Rex Carlton, who once headed 
the now defunct Laurel Films, 
filed a voluntary petition of bank- 
ruptcy in N. Y. Federal Court last 
week, listing liabilities of $504,385 
and $300 in assets. All his assets, 
the indie producer explained in 








the papers, had been taken over by 


two major creditors, the Chemical 
Bank & Trust Co. and the Motion 
Picture Releasing Corp. 

Chemical Bank originally lent 
Carlton $400,000. He repaid part 


ef-this amount. -butstill .awes..a|! 


balance of $155,800. His indebt- 
edness to MPRC results from a 
$55,800 judgment the firm won 
against him in N. Y. Supreme Court 
last year. Othey large creditors in- 


clude Kenneth Meredith and J. | 
$146,950; Reeves. 
and De-| 


Edward Pluss, 
Sound Studio, $68,291, 
luxe Laboratories, $29,000. 


Although listing $504,385 as his | 


liabilities, Carlton claims that he’s 
not entirely liable for $455,708 of 


this amount since his former asso- | 


ciates, Joseph Lerner and Edmund 
Dorfman, are also involved in run- 
ning up this tally. Among unse- 
cured creditors named in the peti- 
tion are Martin Stern, $25,000; 
Gail Kubic, $10,000, and L. Lieb- 
son, $3,500. 

While heading Laurel, Carlton 
turned out such films as “Guilty 
Bystander,” a Zachary Scott-Faye 


Emerson starrer, and “Mr. Uni-; 


verse,” which had Jack Carson, 
Robert Alda and Janis Paige in top 
roles. More recently he reportedly 


was associated with producing an 
indie venture called “The Miami 
Story.” 


COMMON FIGHT 
KEY 10 BOND 


An important but overlooked ad- | 
junct of the industry's censorship | 
fight, according to many pixites, is | 
that it did more to bring about a| 
|friendly press than all previous | 
| direct overtures. 

Film execs frankly state that the 
|pro-industry comments stemmed 
|from the time of the U. S. Su- 
|preme Court’s decisions on the 
| “Miracle” and “Pinky” cases. When 
|the rulings were handed down, 
the nation’s newspapers were al- 
most unanimous in hailing the pic 
|industry’s attainment of a status 
|similar to a free press. 
| Pro-industry support continued 
j}as local newspapers offered edi- 
itorial aid in the effort to strike 
|down local and state censors. The 
trend continued with solid press 
support against the Dept. of Jvs- 
tice’s antitrust action in aiming to 
force pic firms to sell their 16m 
films to television. Speed and tone 
of the editorials condemning the 
Government’s action, with impor- 
tant and influential newspapers 
aligning themselves with the indus- 
try, surprised veteran filmites who 
for years had been accustomed to a 
lukewarm if not hostile press. 

It’s pointed out that less than 
five years ago serious attempts 
were niade to elicit press support 
for the censorship battle, but to 
no avail. Overtures to individual 
newspapers and- publisher associa- 
tions resulted in a cold shoulder. 
At that time, films and the radio- 
TV industry failed to get the press 
to join them in presenting a solid 
front against Government regula- 
tions consideréd of a censorship 
nature. The general stand-offish 
press attitude continued until only 
recently. Industryites attribute the 
change to the press’ realization 
that it was a common fight and that 
when one medium of communica- 
tion is threatened, all are. 

Press’ friendliness to films has 
been reflected in other ways in 

(Continued on page 16) 

















Theatre Execs Become 
‘Students’ of Ballyhoo 
Course Set by AMPA 


Pointing up the importance hbe- 
ing placed by exhibs in more ag- 
gressive exploitation is the interest 
displayed by higher-echelon execs 
in the pub-ad courses instituted by 
the Associated Motion Picture Ad- 
vertisers, New York. Weekly ses- 
sion, which got underway last 
Thursday (25 were originally con- 
ceived to instruct young industry- 
ites in the elements of film show- 
;manship and ballyhoo. To the sur- 
| prise of AMPA, however, many 
experienced and vet filmites signed 
up for the 12-session course. 

Classes are being held in various 
| N. ¥. screening rooms. Theatremen 
| returning to “school” include Bob 
Shapiro, managing director of the 
N. Y. Paramount; Gene Pleschette, 
manager of the Brooklyn Para- 
mount; Nick Schermerhorr, Walter 
Reade circuit general manager, and 
Paul Peterson, drive-in supervisor 
for the Reade organization. In addi- 
tion, the “students” include top 
city managers and theatre man- 
agers from the Reade circuit. Tui- 
tion for the Reade personnel, $15 
per person, is being paid by the 
| Reade company. Latter arrange- 
ment is also being contemplated 
by RKO Theatres, which is current- 
ly polling its managers to line up 
volunteers. 

Because of interest being shown 
in the showmanship courses out- 
side the N. Y. metropolitan area, 
AMPA plans to publish the text of 
the initial series. Sessions wili be 
tape-recorded. 














Par’s Italo Distrib 


“Sensualita,” Ponti-De Laurentiis 
Italiah production, has been ac- 
quired for release outside the 
American market by Paramount, 
which participated in financing the 
film. 

Pic will be distributed in the 
U. S. and Canada by Lopert Films. 


> 





ALS PRESS-PIX TIE 





RKO's New Met. Seeking to Stretch 


Product Until Assured of New Pix 





Argentine Pic Nixed 
By N.Y. Regents Bd. 
Albany, Sept. 30. 
“Slaves of the Underworld,” 
Spanish-language picture produced 
in Argentina, cannot be publicly 
shown in New Yerk State because 
it would “tend to corrupt morals 
and incite to crime,” the Board of 
Regents decided Friday (25). 
The Regents upheld Hugh M. 
Flick, director of its division, who 
refused a state license to the film, 


; Which telis the efforts of a doctor 


to track down the killer of his wife, 
Slain under circumstances indicat- 
ing she had been a marijuana ad- 
dict and had connections with un- 
derworld characters. The physician 
exposes himself to the drug and 
becomes an addict, but finally is 
cured and the drug ring smashed. 

The appellant, A. J. "Film Distri- 
bution Co. of New York City, 
through attorney Arnold Jacobs, 
argued that the film would help 
check drug addiction. 


Would Overhaul 
RKO Theatres Bd. 
In Pix Co.'s Sale 


Overhauling of the RKO Thea- 
tres board of directors is due short- 
ly in the wake of sale by Howard 
Hughes of his controlling stock in 
RKO Pictures. 

Having dropped the film shares, 
Hughes expectedly will get the le- 
galistics moving to take over the 
active ownership, which includes 
direct voting rights, of the 929,000 
shares of the theatre outfit’s stock 
trusteed with the Irving Trust Co. 
Trust arrangement was part of the 
RKO antitrust consent decree and 
was to last as long as Hughes held 
the pic company stock. 

Board now comprises prexy Sol 
A. Schwartz and Edward C. Raft- 
ery, representing management; 
William J. Wardall and Ben-Flem- 
ing Sessel, for Irving Trust, and 
David J. Greene and A. Louis Ores- 
man. Greene led the proxy battle 
against the management last year, 
the result of which was his and 
Oresman’s election to the board. 

Extent of the reshuffling due is 
not clear at this time but it’s re- 
garded as a certainty that Greene 
and Oresman will stay on. Thcy 
own 107,950 shares of the chain’s 
stock and had numerous other mi- 
nority stockholders on their side 
in the proxy row. The two, inci- 
dentally, have been steadily in- 
creasing their holdings. 

Observers believe that the likely 
source for Hughes would be for 
him to remove the two Irving Trust 
reps. 


BERNSTEIN-HITCHCOCK- 
READY 2 MORE FILMS 








nered with Alfred Hitchcock in 


London, Friday (26), after a nine- 
month stay in the U. S. and Can- 
bada to supervise production of TP’s 
Montgomery Clift starrer, “I Con- 
fess.” Directed by Hitchcock, the 
venture has been locationing in 
Quebec for the past efw weeks. 

Prior to his departure from New 
York Bernstein disclosed that 
Transatlantic is readying two more 
projects. First on the indie com- 
pany’s agenda is “Dark Duty” while 
“To Catch a Thief will roll in Eng- 
land next year, with Cary Grant as 
the male lead. 

Although “Confess” will be re- 
leased through Warners, Bernstein 
declared that no distribution agree- 
ments as yet have been made for 
either “Duty” or “Thief.” The 
producer, who’s also a top exec of 
Granada Theatres in England, ex- 
pects to return from London soon. 





+ With 
| shut down while the new manage- 


| over 


Sidney L. Bernstein, who’s part- ! 


Transatlantic Pictures, planed to} 


production at the studio 
ment group, headed by Ralph 
Stolkin, is in the process of taking 
the operation from Howard 
Hughes, RKO’'s distribution force 
is aiming to stretch the available 
product until it is assured of a 
steady flow from its own factory. 

Currently there are 13 pix set or 
nearly ready for release, with only 
five completely bearing the RKO 
stamp. Although the 13 pix are 
more or less ready to move through 
the distrib channels, various fac- 
tors exist that could conceivably 
delay several. 

Among the five exclusively-made 
RKO films are three starring Jean 
Simmons, all .made during the 
period Miss Simmons was having 
a court squabble with Hughes. 
In addition, Miss Simmons has a 
leading role in Gabriel Pascal’s 
production of G. B. Shaw’s “An- 
drocles and the Lion,” made on the 


RKO lot. Her other pix include 
“The Murder,” ‘Beautiful, But 
Dangerous” and “Breakup.” Al- 


though “Androcies” and the other 
pix are set to go, RKO's sales force 
does not think it wise to give ex- 
hibs ‘and the public too much of 
Miss Simmons at one time. As a 
result, pix will be held and re- 
leased on a staggered basis. 
Another pic, although completed, 
is still in the problem category. 
“Jet Pilot” has been in and out of 
the editing mill several times and 
still hadn’t been processed to the 
satisfaction of studio officials up 
(Continued on page 20) 


RKO to Release Atom 
Bomb Maneuvers Next 
Month in Govt. Deal 


RKO-Pathe expects to have the 
color footage of the Yucca Flat, 
Nevada, atomic warfare maneuvers 
of the Marine Corps ready for re- 
lease some time next month. Outfit 
is currently editing the 29,000 feet 
of footage, which contains for the 
first time tinted shots of an A-bomb 
blast. Film, shot by 15 Marine 
Corps cameramen, will be cut to 
1,530 feet for a 17-minute two- 
reeler and will be released by RKO 
under the title of “Operation 
A-Bomb.” 

RKO snared the footage after 
the Defense Dept., via the Motion 
Picture Assn. of America, asked 
the major filmeries to have a gan- 
der at the footage and to suggest 
what could be done in the matter 
of editing and distribution. RKO 
apparently offered the Defense 
Dept. the best deal. No coin was 
involved, of course, the Defense 
Dept. being interested in the as- 
sembling and distribution of the 
footage as a public relations effort. 
Only stipulation was that RKO 
turn over to the armed forces 16 
prints of the film for instructional 
use. Coin received from regular 
theatrical rentals goes direct to 
RKO with no strings attached. 

Jay Bonafield, RKO Pathe’s exec 
‘V.p., ServéS as producer, and Bur- 
ton Benjamin is writing the narra- 
tion and supervising the assem- 
bling. Hearst newsman Bob Consi- 
dine is doing the narration. 


Suspends Farley Granger 


Hollywood, Sept. 30. 

Farley Granger was suspended 
|by Samuel Goldwyn Productions 
over the weekend as the result of 
his refusal to participate in pro- 
motional activities for “Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen.” Granger is not in 
the film, which stars Danny Kaye. 

Star was asked to travel to New 
York to make the publicity rounds 
and refused. 


Techni’s 50c Divvy 


Following a board meeting in 
New York last week, Technicolor 
declared a dividend of 50c per 
share payable Oct. 20 to stock- 
holders of record on Oct. 6. 

Melon marks the third 50c divvy 
per share paid by Technicolor dur- 
ing 1952. 
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‘lvanhoe’ Smash $30,000 Paces K.C; 
For You Great LG, Buccaneer’ 116 


Kansas City, Sept. 30, 

Strong newcomers, “Ivanhoe” 
Midland and “Just for You” at 
Paramount are racking up sock 
grosses here currently. Playing at 
advanced prices, “Ivanhoe” may 
top $30,000 in its first week, ; 


LA. Lagging; ‘Pirate’ Brisk $31,000, 
Devil’-My Man’ Okay $27,000, ‘Paris 
Light 186, Hawk’ 196; ‘fiouse’ 86, 2d 


Los Angeles, Sept. 30. + | 


VARIETY 


Pirate’ Socko $15,000, 
Port: ‘Sky’ Rugged 136 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 30. 

Biz has gone into a slump here 
partly because of the opening of 
city’s first TV station. Extreme 
heat also has hurt. Standout cur- 
rently is “Crimson Pirate.” smash 
at the Broadway. “Big Sky” shapes 
nice in two spots. 

Estimates for This Week 
Broadway (Parker) (1.890; 65-90) | 











Key City Grosses 


Estimated Total Gross 
$2,300,100 








First-run biz continues to slip in 


lace 
















This Week : ; o nh ge 

EE ee ee Broadway Grosses |—“Crimson_ Pirate” (WB) and| =‘ Based on 22 cities, 196 the- jing it in the "Quo Vadis” class, 
entries. Best ee ee a “Without Warning” (UA). a atres, chiefly firse runs, inciud- Ba Rng Ahn by nd great at a 
son Pirate” with ¢ ‘ in $15.000. Last week, “Where’s Char-| ; ; a » WHI Stay a second 
three theatres. Combo of gp | Estimated Total Gross lley’ (WB) and “Captive City” | Teles Gross Same Week for “Big Bay at th sy indicated 
Makes Three” and “My Man an This Week $536,300 UA), $7,000. r 487,000 | for “Big at the Missouri while 
I” shapes fairly nice $27,000 in 9- | ( Based on 19 theatres) | Liberty (Hamrick) (1,850: 65-90) | a oe 25 BE 216 | Fox Midwest four first-runs are 
day week fortwo houses. —s Last Year _.. $587,700 |—“Washington Story” (M-G) and| theatves.) | getting only fairish returns on 

Light $18,000 is seen for Assign- | ( Based on 19 theatres) veatres. |“Yankee Buccaneer” and “Son of 


|“Desert Passage” (RKO). Fine $8,- | 
000 or close. Last week, “The Mer- 
ry Widow” (M-G) and “You For} 





———_________—_ 


ment Paris” playing in two spots | 
while “Woman of North Country” | 





| Ali Baba.” Weather is unseasonally 
warm here, encouraging outdoor 




































































































fey 


looks small $6,000 in four locations. | 
“Golden Hawk,” playing in two 
sites, shapes mild $19,000, with | 
fight pix helping. 

“Full House” still is smart at | 
$8,000 in second session at the} 
Canon. “Just For You” is way 
down tc $13,500 in second round 
in two houses. 

Estimates for This Week 

Los Angeles, Chinese ‘FWC)| 
(2,007; 2,048; 70-$1.10)—“Just For | 
You” (Par) and “Tropical Heat- | 
wave” (Rep) (2d wk). Way off to| 
$13,500. Last week, $20,300. 

Hollywood, Wiltern, Orpheum | 
(WB-Metropolitan) (2,756; 2,344; | 
2.213; 70-$1.10/\—*“Crimson Pirate” | 
(WB) and “Midnight Melody” ‘Rep) 
(reissue) ‘Orpheum only). Good! 
$31,000. Last week, Hollywood, | 
Wiltern, “Yankee Buccaneer” ‘U) 
(10 days), $13,000. Orpheum Fox 
Beverly, “Big Sky” (RKO) and 
“Jungle Chang” (RKO) ‘Orpheum 
only) (5th wk), $8,200. 

Loew’s State, Egyptian ‘UATC) 
(2,404; 1,538; 70-$1.10) — “Devil 
Makes Three” (M-G) and “My Man 
and I” (M-G). Fairly nice $27,000 
in 9 days. Last week, “Fearless 
Fagan” (M-G) and “You For Me” 
(M-G) (2d wk-5 days), $8,500. 

Hillstreet, Pantages (RKO) (2,752: 
2,212; 70-$1.10) — “Golden Hawk” 
tCol) and “Voodoo Tiger” ‘Col). 
Light $19,000. Last week, “The 
Ring” (UA) and “Cry, Beloved 
Country” (UA), $27,600. 

Beverly’ Hillis, Downtown (WB) 
(1,612; 1,757; 80-$1.20) — “Les 
Miserables” (20th) (4th wk). Smail 
$6.000. Last week, $7,000. 

Los Angeles, Hollywood Para- 
mounts (UPT-F&M) (3,300; 1,430; 








70-$1.10) — “Assignment Paris” 
(Col) and “Oriental Evil’ ‘Irdie) 
(L. A. Par dnly). Light $18,000. 


Last week, . A. Paramount, 
“Wagons West” (Mono) with Lionel 
Hampton orch topping stagebill, 
$27,300. Phe 
Ritz, Loyola, Vogue, Globe 
(FWC) (1,370; 1,248; 885; 782; 70- 
$t.10)\—“‘Woman of North Country” 
(Rep) and “Gallant Thoroughbred” 
(Rep) (reissue). Lukewarm $6,000. 
Last week, Vogue, Loyola, Globe, 
El Rey, “Pancho Villa Returns” 
(Indie) and “Feudin’ Fools” (Mono), 


$8,700. 
Canon (ABC) (533; $1.20)—“Full 
House” (20th) (2d wk). Smart 


$8.000. Last week, smash $9,260. 

Wilshire (FWC) (2,296; 80-$1.50) 
—‘“Carrie” (Par) (7th wk). Dull 
$2,700. Last week, $2,800 

Four Star (UATC) (900; 
“Cyrano” (UA) and “Kon-Tiki” 
(RKO) (reissues). Thin $2,300. Last 
week, “One Minute Zero” (RKO) 
(3d wk), $2,200. 

United Artists (UATC) (2,100; 70- 
90)—“Yankee Buccaneer” (U) and 
“Scatterbrain” (Rep) (2d wk). Slow 
$2.300. Last week, $4,500. 

Palace (Metropolitan) ‘1,230; 70- 
90)—""World in Arms” (U) (6th wk) 
and “Where’s Charley” (WB) (2d 
run). So-so $4,000 or near. Last 
week, with Hollywood Paramount, 
$10,500. 


‘Ivanhoe’ Giant $40,000, . 
Pitt.; ‘Monkey’ Tall 96, 
‘Fatima’ Fancy 936, 3d 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 30. 

“Ivanhoe” is delivering the ex- 
pected smash session at the Penn, 
and will shake loose the biggest 
gross there in years. Looks set for} 
arun, Walcott-Marciano fight pix | 
are helping second week of “Crim- 
son Pirate” at Stanley’ while 
Marilyn Monroe’s b.o. draw is 
credited with putting over 
“Monkey Business” at the Harris. 
“Untamed Frontier” just so-so at 
Fulton. Third week of “Lady of 
Fatima” and second of “Lady 
Vanishes” both are still in the 
chips. 

Estimates for This Week 

Fulton (Shea) (1,700; 50-85)— 
“Untamed Frontier” (U). Nothing 
much for this at $5,000. Last 
week, “Full Eouse” (20th), *$4,200. 

Harris (Harris) (2,200: 50-85)— 
“Monkey Business” (20th). Sturdy 
$9,000. Sticks two extra days to 
put house back on Friday opening 





| 99) — “Assignment 
| Sturdy 20,000. Last week, “Sudden 


Fatima’ Huge 29G 


Tops Slow Philly 


Philadelphia, Sept. 30, 

“Miracle of Our Lady of Fatima” 
struck a fast pace right at the start 
and was boosted further by a big 
weekend. “Assignment Paris” also 
broke well and maintained its pace 
at the Goldman. “My Man and I” 
looks okay at Stanton. 
Fagan” is dull at the Midtown. 
“Rose Bowl Story” is being helped 
by Duke Ellington on the stage but 
only fair session looks at the Earle. 

Estimates for This Week 
Arcadia (S&S) (625; 85-$1.20)— 


“Merry Widow” (M-G) (5th wk). 
Good $9,000. Last week, fine 
$10,000. 


Boyd (WB) 2,360: 80-$1.30)— 
“Miracle of Fatima” (WB). Terrific 
$29,900. Last week, “Devil Makes 
Three” (M-G), mild $8,500 for last 
5 days. 


Fox (20th) (2,250; 50-99)— 
“Monkey Business” (20th) (2d wk) 
plus Marciano-Walcott fight pix. 
Fight film's helping to hold this to 
big $17,000. Last week, $20,000. 

Goldman (Goldman) (1,200; 50- 
Paris” (Col). 


|Fear” (RKO) (5th wk), great 
| $10,000. 


Mastbaum (WB) (4,360; 50-99)— 
“What Price Glory” (20th) (3d wk). 
Way down to $8,500. Last week, 
small $11,000. 

Midtown (Goldman) (1,000; 50-99) 
—‘“Fearless Fagan” (M-G). Sad 
$5,600. Last week, “Captain Pirate” 
(Col), $6,500. 

Randolph (Goldman) (2,500; 50- 
99)\—“Full House” (20th) (2d wk). 
Thin $9,000. Last week, strong 
$18,000. 
Stanley (WB) (2,900; 50-99)— 
“One Minute to Zero” (RKO) (2d 
wk) plus fight pix. Mild $13,000. 
Last week, good $20,000. 

Stanton (WB) (1,473; 50-99)— 
“My Man and I’ (M-G). Okay $8,- 
500. Last week, “Black Swan” 
(20th) and “Laura” (20th) (re- 
issues), $8,000. 

Trans-Lux (T-L) (500; 85-$1.20)— 
“Dreamboat” (20th) (4th wk). Hold- 
ing at $5,000 near last week’s big 


'70-90)— | $5,200 


Earle (WB) (2,700; 50-$1.10)— 
“Rose Bowl Story” (Mono) with 
Duke Ellington onstage. Band is 
helping but only fair $16,500 looms. 
Last week, not open. 


Me” (M-G) (3d wk), $8,000. 
Mayfair (Evergreen) (1,500; 65- 
90\—“Wild Heart” ‘RKO) and 
|\“Maytime In Mayfair” (Indie). 
| Mild $3,500. Last week, legit play. 
| Oriental ‘Evergreen) (2,000; 65- 
| 90)\—“Big Sky” ‘RKO) and Mar- 
| ciano-Walcott fight pix. day-date 
|with Orpheum. Good $5,000. Last 
week, “Monkey Business” (20th) 
land “Shores of Tripoli’ (20th) ‘re- 
lissue), $4,800 
| Orpheum (Evergreen) (1,750; 65- 
:90)—"Big Sky” (RKO) and Mar- 
ciano fight films. Nice $8.000. Last 
week, “Greatest Show” (Par), $9.- 


Paramount (Evergreen) (3,400; 
65-90)—““Monkey Business” (20th) 
jand “Shores Tripoli” (20th) (re- 
issue) (2d wk). Big $7,400. Last 
week. $8.800. 

United Artists (Parker) (890: 65- 
90—‘“Just For You” (Par) (2d wk). 
Oke $7,500. Last week, fine $9,400. 


Crosby Hotsy 106 
Tops Mild Mpls. 


Minneapolis, Sept. 30. 

Fresh entries are limited to four 
bills as holdovers and moveovers 
currently are perking here this 
|session. Comparatively limited 
'choice of new preduct and week- 
|end return of warm weather helped 
to depopulate the Loop and make 
\for boxoffice blues. 

First honors go to “Just for You” 
at Radio City, where good. “One 
Minute to Zero” looks fine at Or- 
pheum. “Fearless Fagan” and “Les 
Miserables” are finding the going 
rough. Moveovers of “The Quiet 
Man” and “Sudden Fear” are do- 
ing well. 

Estimates for This Week 

Century ‘Par) (1.600; 50-76)— 
“Les Miserables” (20th). Well re- 
ceived all around, but absence of 
cast names a handicap. Good $5.- 
000. Last week, “Merry Widow,” 
(M-G) (3d wk), $4,500. 

Gopher (Berger) (1,009: 50-76)— 
“Don’t Bother To Knock” (20th) 
(2d wk). Potency of Monroe-Wid- 
mark name combo helving this one 
at boxoffice here. Okay $4,000. 
Last week, $6,200. 

Lyric (Par) (1,000; 50-76)— 
“Quiet Man” (Rep.) (m.o.). Moved 
here after hitting good initial Ra- 
dio City pace. First moveover here 
in many months. Nothing but 


(Continued on page 24) 


“Fearless | 000 














‘Miracle’ Brisk 
7 Boston. Sept. 30. 
Two ‘newcomers, “Ivanhoe” at 
State and Orpheum and “Miracle 
of Lady of Fatima” at Astor, each 
at tilted prices, are both great. 
With the exception of the oldie 
combo, “Fuller Brush Man” and 
“Fuller Brush Girl’ at the Boston, 
and return date of “Tales of Hoff- 
mann” at Beacon Hill other majors 
are holding over. “Stranger in 
Between” at Exeter opened Sun- 
day. “Quiet Man” still is getting 
sizable coin in second Met session. 
Estimates for This Week 
Astor (B&Q) (1,500; 74-$1.20)— 
“Miracle of Lady of Fatima” (WB). 
Great $17,000. Last week, ‘“As- 
signment Paris” (Col) (2d wk), be- 
low expectations at $5,000. 
Beacon Hill (Beacon Hill) (682; 
50-90)—"‘Tales of Hoffmann” (UA). 
Opened today (Tues.). Last week, 
“Lady Vanishes” (UA) and “The 
Searf” (UA) (2d wk), nice $4,000, 
Boston (RKO) (3,000; 40-85)— 
“Fuller Brush Man” (Col) and 
“Fuller. Brush Girl” (Col) (reissues) 
plus Marciano-Walcott fight pix. 
So-so $9,000. Last week, “Golden 
Hawk” (Col) and “Desert Passage” 
(RKO), good $13,000. 
Exeter (Indie) (1,300: 60-80)— 
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“Stranger in Between” (U). Opened 


Tvanhoe’ Wow $57,000 in OK Hub; 


176, ‘Quiet’ 186, 2d 


Last week, “Island 


Sunday. (28). 
Hunter” 


Réscue” (Uy and “Ivory 
(U) (4th wk), oke $4,000. 

Fenway (NET) (1,373; 40-85)— 
“Just for You” (Par) and “Woman 
of North Country” (Rep) (2d wk). 
Off to about $3,500 following oke 
$5,500 for first. 

Memorial (RKO) (3,000; 40-85)— 
“Big Sky” (RKO) and “Secret Peo- 
ple” (Lip) (2d wk). Held at $14,- 
000 after solid $19,500 for first. 
Fight pix added during current 
session. 

Metropolitan (NET) (4,367; 40- 
85)—“‘Quiet Man” (Rep) (2d wk). 
Skidded to 318,000 following 
sturdy $26,000 opener, but below 
expectancy. 

Orpheum (Loew) (3,000; 74-$1.25) 
—‘Ivanhoe” (M-G). Wow $34,000. 
Last week, “Fearless Fagan” 
(M-G) and “Rainbow Round Shoul- 
der” (Col), slow $9.500 in six days. 

Paramount (NET) (1,700; 40-85) 
—Just for You” (Par) and “Wom- 
an of North Country” (Rep) (2d 
wk). Near $9,000 after tasty $14,- 
000 for first. 

State (Loew) (3,500; 74-$1.25)— 
“Ivanhoe” (M-G). Sock $23,000. 
Last week, “Fearless Fagan” (M-G) 
and “Rainbuw Round Shoulder” 
(Col), slender $5,000 in 6 days. 
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‘Quiet’ Sockeroo 
$18,000 in Cleve. 


Cleveland, Sept. 30. 


Main stem houses are galvanized | 
by a brace of boxoffice heavy-| 
weights, by State’s “Quiet 
Man.” which did terrific weekend 
biz, and looks like one of house 
toppers for season. “Ice Capades 
of 1953” moved into Arena to cop 
capacity trade at start but is not 
hurting many of key __ spots. 
“Miracle of Fatima” still is sock 
on third round at Allen. “Hieh| 
Noon” on stayover at Hipp coii- 
tinues to be big. Same goes for 
“Ivanhoe” on ninth lap at Still- 
man. 
Estimates for This Week 

Allen (Warner) (3.000: 55-85)— 
“Miracle of Fatima’ (WB) (3d wk). 
Sock $10,000 after $19,000 last | 
folio. 

Hipp (Telemagemont) (3.700; 55- 


led 


85)\—“High Noon” (UA) (2d wk). 
Smart $13,000, following great 
$22.000 last week. 

Ohio (Loew’s) (3,300; 55-85)— 


“Son of Paleface” (Par) (m.o.). 
Stout $7.500. Last week, “Jump- 
ing Jacks” (Par) (m.o.), great $8,- 
500 on third downtown week. 

Palace (RKO) (3,300; 55-85)— 
“Assignment Paris” ‘Col). Okay 
$13,000. Last week. “Full House” 
(20th), average $7,000, but week 
helped by telecast of Walcott- 
_— fight, which pulled $4,- 
500. 


State (Loew’s) (3,450; 55-85)-- 
“Quiet Man” (Rep). Great $18,- 
000, and holding. Last week, ‘Son 
of Paleface” (Par), big $16,000. 

Stillman (Loew's) (2,700; 55-85) | 
—"Ivanhoe” (M+G) (9th wk). Fine 
$9.000, about same as last week. 

Tower (Telemagemont) (500; 55- 


85)—"“Comanche_ Territory” (U) 
and “Apache Drums” (U) (re- 
issues). Oke $2.500. Last week, 


“What Price Glory” (20th) (m.o.), 
average $2,400. 


‘Alley’ Lively $14,500, 
Toronto; ‘Quiet’ Terrif 
256, ‘House’ 116 in 2d 


’ Toronto, Sept. 30. 

It is mostly holdover at the 
major first-runs but all appear 
warranted. In fact, “Quiet Man” 
looms even bigger on second stanza 
than first at Imperial, both being | 
terrific. Also in subsequent frames | 
are “Affair in Trinidad,” “Full | 
House,” “Carrie” and “Merry 
Widow,” all big. One of few new- 
comers, “Glory Alley,” shapes okay 
in six houses. 

Estimates for This Week 


Crest, Downtown, Glendale, May- 
fair, Scarboro, State. (Taylor) (863; 
1,059; 955; 470; 698; 694; 35-60)— 
“Glory Alley” (M-G) and “Con- 
fidence Girl” (UA). Satisfactory 
$14,500. Last week, “Cripple 
Creek” (Col) and “Sea Tiger” 
(Mono), $15,000. >. 

Eglinton (FP) (1.080; 40-80) — 
“Les Miserables” (20th) (2d wk).1 
Oke $6,000. Last week, $7,000. 





$25,000 to top last week’s $24,000. 

Loew’s (Loew) (2,748; 50-80) — 
“Merry Widow” (M-G) (3d_ wk). 
Holding sturdily at $8,000. Last 
week, $10,000. 

Mdeon (Rank) (2,390; 50-90) — 
“Full House” (20th) (2d wk}. Lusty 
$12,000. Last week, $14,000. 

Shea’s (FP) (2.396; 40-80)—“Af- 


$12,000. Last week, $14,000. 

University (FP) (1,558; 40-80)— 
“Carrie” (Par) (3d wk). Holding 
— at $8,500. Last week, $10,- 


Uptown (Loew) (2,743; 40-80) — 
“Son of Ali Baba” (U). Light 
$6,500. Last week, “Devil Makes 


Imperial (FP) (3,373; 50-80) —/| 
“Quiet Man” (Rep) (2d wk). Smash | 


fair Trinidad” (Col) (2d wk). Lusty 
j 


activity. 
tes for This Week 

Kimo (Dickinson) (504: 50-75). 
“Outcast of Islands” (UA) (3d wk), 
Slowed down to $1,000. Last eek, 
satisfactory $1,500. 

Midland (Loew's) (3,500; 75-$1.10) 
—‘“Ivanhoe” (M-G). Continuous 


} Showing at upped scale landing a 


terrific $30,000. Will hold. Last 
week, “Devil Makes Three” (M-G) 
and “Glory Alley” (M-G), mild $8. 
000 at 75c top. 

RKO) (2,650; 50-75)— 


Missouri ( 
“Big Sky” (RKO) and “Feudin’ 
Fools” (Mono). Moderate $7,500. 


Last week, “One Minute To Zero” 
(RKO) and “Models, Inc.” (Indie), 
healthy $9,000. 

Paramount (Tri-States) (1,900: 
50-75)—“Just for You” (Par). One 
of bigger films of fail season here, 
rousing $15,000 for first week, 
Holds. Last week, “Carrie” (Par), 
dull $6,000. 

Tower, Uptown, Fairway, Gran- 
ada (Fox Midwest) (2,100; 2.043; 
700; 1,217; 50-75)— “Yankee Buc- 
caneer” (U) and “Son of Ali Baba” 
(U). Light $11,060. Last week, 
“Don’t Bother To Knock” (20th) 
and “Outcasts Poker Fiat” (20th), 
average $13,000. 
Vogue (Golden) (550; 50-85)—~ 
“Island Rescue” (Indie) (2d wk), 
Fairish $1,400. Last week, oke 
$1,600. 


‘Ivanhoe’ Socko $20,000, 
Indpis.; ‘Bonzo’ Bright 
116, ‘1 Minute’ Oke 96 


Indianapolis, Sept. 30. 
- Biz is showing first signs of fall 
upturn at first-runs here this stanza. 
“Ivanhoe,” after slow start, is 
smash at Loew’s to lead city. 
“Bonzo Goes To College,” at Cir- 
cle, is stout on good family draw. 
“One Minute to Zero” at Indiana 
is oke. 
Estimates for This Week 

Circle (Cockrill-Dolle) (2.800; 50- 
76)—“Bonzo To College” ‘U) and 
“Son of Ali Baba’ (U). Solid $11,- 
000. Last week, “Dreamboat” (20th 
and “Dark Man” (Indie), $11,500. 

Indiana (C-D) (3,200; 50-76)— 
“One Minute To Zero” (RKO) and 
“Sea Tiger” (Mono). Okay $9,000. 
Last week, “Caribbean” (Par) and 
“Arctic Flight” (Mono), $8,000. 

Loew’s (Loew's) (2,427; 76-$1.10) 
—“Ivanhoe” (M-G). Smash $20,- 
000 to top town. Last week, “High 
Noon” (UA) and “Last Train From 
ee (Col) (2d wk), slow $6, 


Lyric ~C-D) (1,600; 50-76)—‘Un- 
tamed Frontier’ (U) and “Gold 
Fever” (Mono). Fair $4,500. Last 
week, “Latuko” (Indie) and “Road 
Agent” (RKO), $5,000. 

‘ ’ 
‘Bombay’ Hefty $13,000, 
1. > Dp: 
Mont’; ‘Duel’ Big 106 
Montreal, Sept. 30. 

“Merry Widow” at Loew's con 
tinues to lead all the cit following 
a socko first week. “Encore” at 
Palace and “Last Train From 
Bombay” are doing well for new- 
comers. “Don't Bother to Knock 
still is okay in second Capitol week. 

Estimates for This Week 

Palace (C.T.) (2,626; 34-60) — 
“Encore” (Par). Fine $15,000. Last 
week, “We're Not Married” (20th) 
(2d wk), $12,000. 

Capitol (C.T.) (2,412; 34-60) — 
“Don’t Bother To Knock” (20th) 
(2d wk). Okay $12,000 following 
hot $19,000 opener. 

Princess (C.T.) (2,131; 34-60) — 
“Last Train Bombay” (Col). Hefty 
$13,000. Last week, “Fearless Fa- 
gan” (M-G) $9,000. 

Loew’s (C.T.) (2,855; 40-65) = 
“Merry Widow’ (M-G) (2d wk’. 
Sock $22,000 after smash first at 
$28,000. 

Imperial (C.T.) (1,839; 34-60) — 
“Duel at Silver Creek” (U) an 
“Let’s Live Again” (U). Big $10,000; 
Last week, “Brigand” (Col)? ane 
“Storm Over Tibet” (Col), $7,000. 

Orpheum (C.T.) (1,048; 34-60) — 
“Girls in Chains” (PRC) and we 
of Silent Men” (PRC) (2d wk). ¢ 














Three” (M-G), $6,000 


to $7,000 after big $10,000 in first. 
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(hi Better; For You’ Fancy $25,000, 
Duel- Groom’ Trim 166, ‘Conquest’ 
14G: ‘Quiet’-Vaude Hot 38146, 2d 


Coulee, — + 
‘hicago first-run boxoffice seem: 
4 ‘bit. sluggish but a little ee 
bast, weet eo be, BF 
ac rill lea . 
Pat should hit a fancy gos 
“Duel at Silver Creek and 1) 
Room For Groom” .at the mae 
yelt promises a neat $16,000 w a 
“Assignment Paris coupled bee 
“California Conquest” at _— 
Artists might capture an okay $1 P 
000 “Yankee Buccaneer = 
“Last Train From Bombay” a 
Grand will end up with a favor- 
able $14,000 for 9 days. ; 
In the second week column, the 
Chicago with “Quiet Man” and : 
mild stageshow 1S holding in grea 
style. “Carrie” and “3 For eo 
room C” at Stabehame is heade 
- moderate total. =. 
ag hr with “Sudden Fear” in 
the third week brought in the Mar- 


ciano Walcott fight pix, ween 
— . . " PT ig 1 
umping to fine session gh 
jrreasont” at the Surf looks good for 


third week. “Jumping Jacks” at 
the Woods is holding at a trim 
figure in fourth frame. 
Estimates for This Week __ 
Chicago (B&K) (3,900; 98-$1.25) 
—"“Quiet Man” (Rep) (2d wk) and 
stageshow (2d wk). Holding strong- 


ly at sock $38,500. Last week, big | 


(1,500; 55-98)— | 


(U) and “Last | You,” ; 
Nine day | Which represented standing room 


$14,000. | Capacity at the Paramount last 


$43,000. ae 
Grand (RKO) 1 
“Yankee Buccaneer 
Train Bombay” (Col). 
stint should hit bright 
Last week, “Bonzo To College 





a 
4 


Estimates Are Net 

Film gross estimates as re- 
ported herewith from the vari- 
ous key cities, are net; i e., 
without the 20% tax. Distrib- 
utors share on net take, when 
playing percentage, hence the 
estimated figures are net in- 
come. 

The parenthetic admission 
prices, however, as indicated, 
include the U. S. amusement 
tax. 


‘Woman’- Wac’ Hep 
$14,000 in Frisco 


San Francisco, Sept. 30. 
Plenty of holdovers here this 
week. with the overall gross pic- 
ture not very bright. 











| 


| 
} 


(U: and “Son Ali Baba” (U), $7,-) 


000 in 5 days. 

Oriental (Indie) (3,400; y8)— 
“Sudden Fear’ (RKO) 3d wk). 
Marciano-Walcott fight pix hypoed 
biz some, with brisk $25,000. Last 
week, $25,000. 

Palace (Eitel) (2,500; 98)—“Just 
For You” (Par). Crosby pic looks 
fancy $25.000. Last week. “Merry 
Widow” (M-G) (3d wk), fine $16,- 


000. 

Roosevelt (B&K) (1,500; 55-98)— 
“Duel at Silver Creek” (U) and 
“No Room for Groom” (U). Hit- 
ting sturdy $16,000. Last week. 
“Dreamboat” (20th) and “Paula” 
(Col) (2d wk), $8,000 


State-Lake (B&K) (2,760; 55-98) 
—‘Carrie” (Par) and “3 For Bed- 
room C” (Par) (2d wk). Moderate 
$10,000. Last week, fine $18,000. 

Surf (H&E Balaban) (685; 98)— 
“High Treason” (Indie) (3d wk). 
Holding neatly at $4,000, Last 
week, $5,000. 

United Artists (B&K) (1,700; 55- 
$8\—"Assignment Paris” (Col) and 
“California Conquest” (Col). Might 
et okay $14,000. Last week, 
‘Strange World” ‘UA) and “Un- 
semed Women” (UA) (2d wk), $8,- 


Woods (Essaness) (1,073; 98)— 11 500 


“Jumping Jacks” (Par) (4th wk). 
Topping last week at big $17,000. 
Last week, stout $16,000. 

World (Indie) (587; 98)—‘Ero- 
ica” (Indie) (24 wk). Shaping up to 
dandy $3,000. Last week, $3,500. 


Pirate’ Bangup $13,500 
In Cincy; ‘Monkey’ 156, 
Fagan’ 76, Friend’ 11G 


Cincinnati, Sept. 30. 
Downtown trade is holding to 
brisk autumn clip this round in the 
face of night football by high 
school and university teams plus 
radio and TV_ political pitches. 
Monkey Business” 
800d. with “Crimson Pirate” the 
real Mandout with sock Palace take. 
ouses are getti support 
=~ additions of the” Walcott- 
arciano fight pix, Other new bills 
S ts Okay side are “My Wife's 
sy Friend” at Capitol and “Fear- 
¢ss Fagan” at the Grand. 
Estimates for This Week 
wttbee (RKO) (3,100; 55-75) — 
genkey Business” (20th). Good 
Widget near, Last week, “Merry 
i vd ‘M-G), $17,000 not includ- 
& SRO on Walcott-Marciano fight 
telecast at $3. 
«CaPitol (RKO) (2,000; 55-75) — 
S 'Y Wife's Best Friend” (20th). 
weet $11,000. Last week, “Full 
Ouse” (20th), $9,500. - 
uporand (RKO) (1,400; 55-75) — 
farless Fagan” (M-G) and “My 
or te and I” (M-G). - Okay $7,000 
: etter. _Last week, “Devil Makes 
“e (M-G) and “Storm Over 
‘Col), ditto. 
‘Sudde, (KO) (1,400; 55-75) — 
Vorabi et fat” (RKO) (m.o.). Fa- 
Pane’ 56.500. Last week, “Son of 
face” (Par) (m.o.), $7,500. 





“Crinct ‘RKO) (2,600; "55-75 — 
$13.50). ,pirate” (WB). Swell 
KO ‘$14,009 °° Sudden Fear 


at..Albee_ is. 





from Walla Walla” shapes nice at 
the Golden Gate while “Caribbean” 
with two days of vaude also looms 
fine at Paramount. TV of fight 
boosted second week of “Just For 
the telecast grossing $7,200 


week. “Quiet Man” looks strong in 
second round at the Fox. 
Estimates for This Week 

Golden Gate (RKO) (2,850; 65- 
$5)—“‘Woman Of North Country” 
(Rep) and “WAC Walla Walla” 
(Rep). Nice $14,000. 
“One Minute To Zero” (RKO) (2d | 
wk), oke $12,200. 

Fox (FWO) (4651: 65-95)— 
“Quiet Man” (Rep) and “Tropical 
Heat Wave” (Rep) (2d wk). Strong 
$17,000 or near. Last week, $23,000. 

Warfield (Loew's) (2,656; 65-95) 
—‘“Lovely Look At” (M-G) (2d wk). 


‘Paleface’ Powerful 176, 
Seattte; ‘Fear’ Good 96 


: - Seattle, Sept. 30. 
Biz here this round is sagging, 





“Woman of | 
| North Country” paired with “WAC 


Last week, | 


with newcomers on slow side for 
most part. However, the Coliseum 
| is in the chips, with “Son of Pale- 
face,” aided by fight films. ‘‘Mira- 
| cle of Fatima” still is doing well 
!in second session. 
Estimates fer Tits Week 
Blue Mouse (Hamrick) (800; 90- 


(2d wk). Good $4,500 after big 
$7,400 opener. 

Coliseum (Evergreen) (1,829; 65- 
90)—-“Son of Paleface” (Par) and 


fight pix. The 13-round bout film 
is definite help. Huge $17,000. 
Last week, “Capt. Pirate’ (Col) 


and “Last Train to Bombay” (Col), 
okay $8,700. 
Fifth Avenue (Evergreen) (2,366; 


65-90)—“‘Les Miserables” (20th). 
Mild $7,090. Last week, “Full 
House” (20th), nice $9,000 in 9 


days. 

Liberty (Hamrick) (1,650; 65-90) 
—‘Fearless Fagan” (M-G) and 
; Allan Lane” (Rep). Mild $6,000 
;or near. Last week, “Devil Makes 
| 3” (M-G), 2d-wk-3 days), $2,600. 
| Music Box (Hamrick: (1,650; 65- 





|90)\—"“Cry Beloved Country” (UA). 
|Slow $2,500. Last week, One 
Minute to Zero” (RKO) (4th wk- 


3 days), $2,200. 

Music Hall (Hamrick) (2,283; 65- 
90—"“Merry Widow” (M-G) and 
“You For Me” (M-G) (3d wk). Big 
$7,000. Last week, $8,400. 

Orpheum (Hamrick) (2,599; 65- 
90)—“‘Sudden Fear” (RKO). 
$9,000 or near. Last week, ‘Bonzo 
To College” (U), $4,700. 

Palomar (Sterling) (1,350; 40-70) 
—‘7 Sinners” (Indie) and ‘“Scar- 
lett St.”” (Indie) Ureissues). Oke 
$4,000. Last week, “Black Swan” 
(20th) and “Rain Came” (20th) (re- 
issues), fair $3,300. 

Paramount (3,039; 65-90) —‘Big 
Sky” (RKO) (2d wk). Nice $7,000 
after $9,300 last week. 





Pirate’ Rousing 
- $15,000 in D.C. 





Off to $12,000. Last week, fine 
$18,000. 

Paramount (Par) (2,646; 65-95)— | 
“Caribbean” (Par) and “Gold 
Fever” (Mono) plus_ stageshow 
headed by Wendell Corey, Jan 
Sterling, Estelita, Frank Faylen for 
two days. Nice 16,000 or under. 
Last week, “Just For You” (Par) 
(2d wk), okay 10.000. 

St. Francis (Par) (1,400; 65-95)— 
“Full House” (20th) (2d wk). Thin 
$7,000. Last week, $10,000. 

Orpheum (No. Coast) (2,448; 65- 
95)—“‘Island Of Desire’ (UA) and 
“Gallant Thoroughbred” (Rep) (re- 
issue). Weak 9,000. Last week, 
“Son of Ali Baba” (U) and “Dan- 
gerous Assignment” (Indie), good 


United Artists (No. Coast) (1,207; 
65-95)—"“Untamed Women” (UA) 
and “Actors and Sin” (UA). Color- 
less $6,500: Last week, “Park 
Row” (UA), drab $4,500. 

Stagedoor (A-R) (370; 85-$1)— 
“High Treason” (Indie) (3d wk). 
one at $3,000. Last week, rine 


Clay (Rosener) (400; 65-85)— 
“High Treason” (Indie) (3d wk). 
Pushed to $2,700. Last week, big 
$2,500. 

Larkin (Rosener) (400; 65-85)— 
“Under Paris Sky” (Indie) and 
“Grand Illusion” (Indie). Oke 
$2,200. Last: week, “Tomorrow Too 
Late” (Indie) (4th wk), $2,100. 

Vogue (S.F.,Theatres) (377; 85-$1) 
—"Lady Vanishes” (UA) (6th wk). 
a at. $1,800... Last -week, selid 


‘IVANHOE’ BOFF 326, 
ST. LOO; ‘MONKEY’ 166 


St. Louis, Sept. 30. 

Despite excellent weather over 
the weekend and hiked admission 
scale, always frowned on by the na- 
tives, “Ivanhoe” is creating the big 
noise here currently at the down- 
town Loew’s. It is landing a ter- 
rific’ total. Fine bally is getting 
“One Minute To Zero” off to 2 
solid start at the Fox. “Monkey 
Business” also looks fine at Am- 
bassador. “Tales of Hoffmann” 
shapes okay in holdover in two 
small houses. 


Estimates for This Week 


Ambassador (F&M) (3,000: 60- 
75)—“Monkey Business” (20th) and 
“Woman of North Country” (Rep). 
Fine $16,000. Last week, “Sudden 
Fear” (RKO) and “Models, Inc.” 
(Indie), solid $15,500. 

Fox (F&M) (5,000; 60-75)—“One 
Minute to Zero” (RKO) and 
“Wagons West” (Mono). Good $8,- 








Washington, Sept. 30. 
Main “stem shapes 
pared to past week when preem of 
“Ivanhoe” and the Marciano-Wal- 
cott bouts proved to be biz boost- 
ers. Sole newcomer to make much 
of a dent is “Crimson Pirate,” 
solid at the Warner. “My Wife's 
Best Friend” plus vaude, is so-so 
at Loew’s Capitol. “Ivanhoe,” in 
s.cond stanza at Loew's Palace, 
continues boff after breaking all 
records on initial Saturday. ‘“Car- 
rie,” in second week at Trans-Lux, 
is sturdy. 
Estimates for This Week 
Capitol (Loew's) (3,434; 55-95) — 
“Wife’s Best Friend” (20th) plus 
vaude. Okay $18,000, but below 
recent weeks. Last week, “Island 
of Desire’ (UA) plus vaude, nice 


$20,000. 
Columbia (Loew's) (1,174; 50- 
80) — “Caribbean” (Par). Fine 


$8,000. Last week, “Merry Widow” 
(M-G) (m.o.), nice $5,000 for third 
downtown week. 

Dupont (Lopert) (372; 50-85) — 
“Cry Beloved Country” (Indie). 
Bright $4,500 for small-seater. 
Last week, “Song of Bernadette” 
(20th) (reissue), firm $4,000 in 10 
days. 

Keith’s (RKO) (1,939; 50-85) — 
“Allegheny Uprising” (RKO) and 
“Annie Oakley” (RKO) (reissues) 
plus fight pix. Good $9,000 for 
these oldies with fight reels help- 
ing. Last week, “Big Sky’ (RKO) 
(2d wk), steady. $8,500 for G2 davs, 
Absolute capacity for TV fight, 
with standees bringing total to 
= under $6,000 for the one 
shot. 

Palace (Loew's) (2,370; 74-$1.25) 
—‘Ivanhoe” (M-G) (2d wk). Con- 
tinues as champ with boff $32,000. 
Stays. Last week’s smash $49,000 
was second only to “Quo Vadis” 
(M-G), which played at higher 
scale. 

Playhouse (Lopert) (485; 50-$1) 
—‘“High Treason” (Indie) (6th- 
final wk). Okay $3,500 for stage of 
run, and moves on. Last week, 


Metropolitan (Warner) (1,200; 
50-80)—"Stolen Face” (Lip) and 
“Outlaw Women” (Lip). Average 
$5,000. Last week, “Woman of 
Notth Country” (Rep), $3,000. 

Warner (WB) (2,174; 50-80) — 
“Crimsen Pirate” (WB). Solid 
$15,000 to top town for newcomers. 
Last week, “Assignment Paris” 
(Col), oke $11,000. Televised fight 
brought in additional SRO, and 
$6,700, with house scaled at $3.60. 

Trans-Lux (T-L) (600; 60-$1) — 


$1.25)—“Miracle of Fatima’ (WB) | 


Good | 


mild com-| 





| 


Five new bills, all except one 
doing well, plus cool weather and 
seasonal factors, are keeping 
Broadway first-run business on an 
even keel this session. Offish trend 
| last Thursday (25) and early Friday 
| was counteracted by the launching 
of fresh product and a sharp upbeat 
on Saturday. 
and the Roxy shape big with their 
new shows. All houses suffered on 


Tuesday (22), with the Nixon TV | 


i speech blamed. 
| “Because You’re Mine” with 
| stage show is heading for $145,000 
in opening stanza at the Hall. 
| “Somebody Loves Me,” plus Mary 
Small, Al Bernie and iceshow head- 
ing stage lineup, wound up its 
| initial frame with $90,000 or near 
| at the Roxy. Personals by George 
Jessel, Milton Berle, Benny Fields 
and Blossom Seeley opening day 

(24) got the film off to a rousing 

start 

| New ace straight-filmer is “Merry 
Widow,” which looks smash $41,000 
or thereabouts on initial round at 
| the State. Fullscale bally was a 
| helpful factor. Lone weakie new- 
| comer is “You For Me,” with dull 
$5,000 opening at the Globe stanza 
| despite a preview on Sunday (28). 
| “Magic Box” rounded out its first 
| week on Monday (29) with a solid 
| $10,400 at the Normandie, with a 
| longrun in prospect. 

| Second session of “Snows of 
Kilimanjaro” continues in smash 
| style with around $61,000 at the 
| Rivoli, with an _ indefinite run 
assured. “The Quiet Man” still is 
going great guns, with $27,000 or 
better in prospect for the sixth 
frame at the Capitol. 

“Big Jim McLain” with Mills 
Bros., Jean Carroll, Danny Lewis, 
Tommy Reynolds band heading 
stageshow finished its second 
stanza with an okay $53,000 at the 
Paramount. “Son of Paleface” 
opens today (Wed.) with Bob Hope, 
star of the film, making personals 
opening day. 
| “One Minute To Zero” 





is off 


| considerably but still strong with 


$16,000 for second frame at the 
Criterion. “Miracle of Our Lady of 
Fatima” continues okay with 
around $12,000 in sixth session at 
the Astor. 

“High Noon” continués in sensa- 
tional style with big $14,000 in 
current (10th) round at the May- 
fair. “Affair in Trinidad” still is 
fine at $10,000 for its ninth Victoria 
stanza. “Night Without Sleep” and 
the usual eight acts of vaudeville is 
heading for a nice $22,000 at the 
Palace. Oddly enough the Walcott- 
Marciano fight pix do not appear 
to be helping much as an added 
featuré on the bill. 

Estimatés for This Week 

Astor (City Inv.) (,300; 70-$1.50) 
—‘Miracle of Our Lady of Fatima” 
(WB) (6th wk). Current session 
ending today (Wed.) continues 
okay with around $12,000 in sight. 
Last week,’ good $13,500. Stays. 

Capitol (Loew's) (4,820; 70-$1.50) 
—“Quiet Man” (Rep) (6th wk). 
Still displaying great stamina with 
current week ending today (Wed.) 
holding at big $27,000 or better. 
Fifth week was terrific $40,000. 
Continues. 

Criterion (Moss) (1,700; 50-$1.80: 
—‘One Minute To Zero” (RKO) 
(2d wk). Still strong with about 
$16,000 probable. First round hit 
big $27,000. 

Fine Arts (Davis) (468; 90-$1.80) 
—‘Stranger in Between” (U) (7th 
wk). Sixth round ended Monday 
(29) held at $4,200. after okay 
$5,200 for fifth week. 

Globe (Brandt) (1,500; 50-$1.50) 
—You For Me” (M-G). Initial 
frame ended last night (Tues.) was 
mild $5,000 or close. Stays only 
two extra days, with “Lure of 
Wilderness” (20th) opening Fri- 


day (3). 

Mayfair (Brandt) (1,736; 50- 
$1.50)—“High Noon” (UA) (10th 
wk). This keeps perking along. 
Looks to reach big $14,000 in week 
ending today (Wed.). Ninth week 
was solid $15,000. 

Normandie (Normandie Thea- 
tres) (592; 95-$1.80)—“Magic Box” 
(Mayer) (2d wk). Initial round 
ended Monday (29) hit solid $10,- 
400; and looks in for longrun. In 
ahead, “Encore” (Par) (25th wk- 
6 days), oke $4,500 to wind up a 
highly successful longrun. 

Palace (RKO) (1,700; 75-$1.40\— 
“Night Without Sleep” (20th) plus 
8 acts of vaude and fight pix. 
Heading for nice $22,000 or less. 
Last week, “Holiday For Sinners” 





“Carric” (Par). Bright $9,000 after 
big $11,000 last week. 





(Continued on page 24) 


Holds * 
again. 


(M-G) with vaude, good $21,000 
but below hopes. 
Paramount Par) (3,664; 80- 


$1.80\—“Son of Paleface” (Par) 


Both the Music Hall | 


Strong Films Lift B'way; ‘Youre Mine’ 
Big 1456, ‘Somebody -Mary Small Tall 
9G, ‘Widow’ Sock 416, ‘Magic’ $10,400 


with Louis Prima orch, De Marco 
| Sisters, Keely Smith, Los Gatos 
|} onstage. Opens today (Wed.), with 
| Bob Hope, star of film, scheduled 
j|to make personals opening day. 
| Last week, “Big Jim McLain” (WB) 
|with Mills Bros., Jean Carroll, 
|Danny Lewis, Tommy Reynolds 
orch, others onstage (2d wk), heid 
at okay $53,000 after fine $70,000 
opening week. 

Park Avenue (Reade) (583; 90- 


| $1.50) — “Mons. Fabre” (Indie) 
(4th wk). Third stanza ended Sat- 
urday (27) was trim $6,000 after 


fine $7,000 for second week. 


Paris (Indie) (568; $1.25-$1.80)— 
“Savage Triangle” (Indie). Opened 
Monday (29) in fine fashion. In 
ahead, “Casque d'Or (Discina) 
(6th wk), was okay $5,500 after 
$5,800 for fifth week. 

Radio City Music Hall (Rocke- 


fellers) (5.945: 80-$2 40i—‘Recause 
You're Mine” (M-G) with stage- 
show. Initial session ending today 


(Wed.) likely will hit big $145,000 


but not up to recent Hall first- 
week gait. Holding, naturally. 
Last week, “Ivanhoe” (M-G) and 


stageshow (8th wk), nice $123,500, 
over hopes, to wind up a terrific 
eight-week run, biggest initial 
eight weeks in history of Hall. 
Rivoli (UAT) (2,092; 79-$2) — 
“Snows of Kilimanjaro” (20th) 


(2d wk). Holding at smash $61,000 
or near. First week was terrific 
$78.500, one of biggest opening 
weeks over at the Riv, but still 


slightly below expectancy. 

Roxy (Nat'l) (5,886; 80-$2.20)— 
“Somebody Loves Me” (Par) plus 
Mary Small, Al Bernie, iceshow 
onstage (2d wk). Initial stanza 
ended last night (Tues.) climbed to 
big $90,000, with the Friars Club 
honoring Benny Fields and Blos- 
som Seeley (pic is based on their 
lives), and including personals by 
Milton Berle, George Jessel, Joe 
E. Lewis, Corinne Calvet, others, 
helping give bill a terrific open- 
ing. Last week, ‘““Monkey Business” 
(20th) with Kyle MacDonnell, 
George De Witt, iceshow onstage 
(3d, wk-5 days), okay $50,000 to 
round out nice run. ° 

State (Loew's) (3,450; 55-$1.50)— 
“Merry Widow” (M-G) (2d wk). 
First week ended last night (Tues.) 
hit smash $41,000. In ahead, “Sud- 
den Fear” (RKO) (7th wk-6 days), 
fine $13,000, to round out a great 
run, one of longest here in some 
time. 

Sutton (R&B) (561; 90-$1.50) — 
“Man in White Suit” (U) (27th wk). 
Continues steady with $5,400 in 
26th week ended Monday (29), 
after $6,200 for 25th round. “Four 
Poster” (Col) opens Oct. 15, play- 
ing day-date with Victoria. 

Trans-Lux 60th St. (T-L) (453; 
90-$1.50) — “Lady Vanishes” (UA) 
(9th wk). Continues at fancy $4,- 
500 after good $4,000 for eighth 
round. Due to stay on. “Lime- 
light” (UA) is scheduled to epen 


Oct. 23, on two-a-day, reserved 
yo policy, playing day-date with 
stor. 


Trans-Lux 52d St. (T-L) (540; 
90-$1.50)—“Ivory Hunter” (U) (7th 
wk). Sixth frame ended Sunday 
(28) was nice $4,800 after big $6,- 
000 for fifth week. 

Victoria (City Inv.) (1,020; 70- 
$1.80) — “Affair in Trinidad’ (Col) 
(10th wk). Ninth stanza ended last 
night (Tues.) was fine $10,000 or 
close. Eighth week was sturdy 
$12,000. “Four Poster’ (Col) is 
due in Oct. 15. 


‘Fatima’ Smash $24,000, 
Det.; ‘Quiet’ Lusty 176, 
‘For You’ Slow 136, 2d 


Detroit, Sept. 30. 

“Miracle of Our Lady of Fatima” 
is shaping socko at the Madison to 
pace the field this week. “Quiet 
Man” also looks big at the United 
Artists. “Just for You” is slow in 
second round at the Michigan. 
“What Price Glory” plus Marciano- 
Walcott fight pictures is mild at 
the Fox. “Caribbean” looks fairish 
at the Palms. “Devil Makes Three” 
shapes 





Fox (Fox-Detroit) (5,000; 70-95) 
—‘‘What Price Glory” (20th) and 
fight pix. Mild $22,000. Last week. 
“Leave to Heaven” (20th) and 
Laura” (20th) (reissues), modest 


$6,000 in 3 days, “Wait Til Sun 
Shines Nellie” (20th) plus Johnnie 
Ray heading stageshow, sock $39,- 
800 in 3 days, way over expectancy. 

Michigan (United Detroit) (4,000; 
70-95)—"Just For You” (Par) and 
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Exhib Demands for Report on Where 


Eady Coin Goes Threatens Brit. Prod. 


London, Sept. 30. 
The unanswered question of 
where does’ the Eady money go?, 
which exhibitors have been pressing 
for months, has been leading to a 


2 


rift so serious it may endanger the | 


future of this-scheme which helps 
British productien. 

The reluctance by the fund di- 
rectorate, mainly reported to come 
from production interests, to reveal 
who was benefitting, and by how 
much, from the regular dividends 
paid out was one of the major fac- 
tors leading to lack of co-operation 
from theatre operators. By 


last | 


month, nearly 300 exhibs had con- | 


tracted-out of the Eady setup and 
the number was seen to be growing 
at an alarming rate. 

The crisis was reached when two 


prexy , 


| but previous experiments have not 





Dublin Needs Niteries = 
To Hypo Tourist Trade 


Dublin, Sept. 23. 

Despite its great yen for tourist | 
coin, Ireland is still coy about en- | 
tering the nitery biz. But Dublin | 
bonifaces are beginning to con-'| 
verse about brighter bistros for} 
next season which is slated to open 
early in April with the Ireland at | 
Home Festival. 

Only a few spots cater to the 
after-theatre patron, with most 
bistros shuttering around 10:30 | 
p.m. The stranger in town can get | 
a few lonely drinks in his hotel— 
that is all. Several of out-of-city | 
spots have been raised to a high | 
level, but legally they can offer no} 
entertainment or floor show. The 
sole attraction is the alcoholic bev- | 
erage. 

Police would like to trim these | 
operations to cut down drunken | 


driving charges while the Tourist 
Board would like to find some way 
of pleasing overseas visitors who 
do not want to retire at 11 p.m. 
Niteries are the obvious solution, 
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British to Show Color 
TV at Berlin’s Fair 


Berlin, Sept. 23. 

One of the highlights of the 
forthcoming Berlin Industrial Fair 
will be an exhibition of British col- 
or TV. There will be a series of 
daily programs for the public, 
these originating in a special studio 
erected nea. the British Pavillon 
located-at the Industrial Fair. 

There also will be a _ British 
Broadcasting Corp. display. 


Majors Get Only 
59 Pix in Japan 


Tokyo, Sept. 20. 

The Japanese Finance Ministry 
today announced the division of 
import film quotas for U. S. dis- 
tributors for second half of the 
curreht year. Major companies 
were allotted 59 films while the 
independent distributors got 15. 
Final decision of the ministry fol- 
lowed several weeks of huddles be 
tween majors and indies who 
failed to reach an agreeable divi- 
sion. Major ¢ompanies had been 
insisting on 63 films for them- 
selves and I1 for the indies; white 
the indies wanted 18 against 56 





| for majors. 


Although ministry officials gave 
no explanation of their decision 





Called Depression Year, Arg. Cinemas, 
Legit in st Four Mos. Top ‘51 Biz 


Buenos Aires, Sept. 23. 





| 


H’wood’s Sloane Finds Nip 
 Pix-Making 
Tokyo, Sept. 23. 


Hollywood director Paul H. 
Sloane has learned that all is not 
| smooth sailing in the field of joint 
| Japanese-U. S. film production. Di- 
recting “Forever My Love” with 
Daiei Studio and using American 
and native actors, he has been at 


loggerheads for months with his | 


Japanese colleagues. Irked over a 
‘two-month delay in bringing the 
| film in, the studio filed a strong 
| protest with Sloane and said they 
would finish the pic with Japanese 


directors unless he speeded work. | 
“Forever My Love,” starring Cris | 


Drake and cover girl Mitsuko Ki- 
|mura, went before cameras July 7 
| and was set for completion by the 
lend of that month. Sloane post- 

poned the finish to end of August 
| and later to Sept. 7. Daiei now has 
/announced it will” be released in 
| October, but Sloane is still listed as 

director. 


Massey’s ‘Judge’ Given 





+ 
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Big Headache 


Uncertainty still hangs over 
Farnese changes im the cabinet 
| here as a result of Mrs. Peron’s 
| death, it being considered a strug- 
|gle between the Evitistas and 
| Peronistas. The hassle last week 
| between Press and Information 
| Minister Raul Apoid and Entertain- 
| ment Board chief Eduardo Oliveira 
| appears to have been smoothed 
out, with the former reportedly 
| headed for an ambassadorial job, 
| Although rated a depression 
year, both attendance and grosses 
lat film houses and legit theatres 
| increased in the first four months 
this vear compared with 1951. ac- 
| cording to figures of the Ministry 
'of Technical Affairs. Film grosses 
increased $1,000,000 over last vear 
in this four-month, period while 
legit grosses were up $100,000. In 
;}contrast, attendance at football 
(soccer) games and. prizefights 
slamped. Radio manufacturers re- 
port a heavy dip in set sales where- 
as disk sales are holding up well, 
with Radio Corp. of America-Vic- 
tor selling over 500,000 each 
menth., 

Indicating’ that the management 
of the Opera Theatre has confi- 
dence in future biz it has booked 
Josephine Baker for a limited en- 




















prominent theatre owners, Sir Al- 

bert Clavering and former Cinema- 

Arthur B. Watts intimated that 

they too would cancel-out unless 

the information was forthcoming 

four trade associations was calied 

last Wednesday (24) in a last- 

minute attempt to reconcile the 

and exhibitors. At this. meeting, 

apparently, production reps bowed | 72’ FP’ <* . ; 

to the overwhelming exhibitor de- hit jackpot possibly because there 

for months, has been leading to a| “catch-on” period. 

claim for detailed information.|. , , - 

If harmony can be established on | British Lion’s Loss Of 

that a new all-industry agreement $ : 
will follow, insuring the prolonga- 415,000 Blamed Mainly 
tion of the Eady scheme. The deci- | 
urgency by the production industry, London, Sept. 30. 
and during fecent weeks there Having finished the year with a 
have been major pronouncements net loss of $415,000, British Lion 
early decision is necessary to in- Byg : : 
sure the future of continued British | = Siegler thane et 
film making. J. Arthur Rank’s| jas March 31. fn that périod, the 
followed a week later by a similar | 

expression of opinion by Harold C. | $890,000. : : 

Drayton, the+ British Lion topper. In a review by the company’s 
prexy, Harold C. Drayton, Jit is 

question, the latter did reveal that |§ é 

his corporation’s share of the Eady | interest payments on loans for pro- 

coin would be materially in excess | duction have cost approximately 
$1,960,000. In the same three years, 

last year. 
In a recent breakdown of the | $35,000,060 at the boxoffice, of 
division of Eady money among the | Which a little less than $14,000,000 
went to the treasury in entertain- 
estimated that the Rank group of its 

wroducers had netted around $2,-| exhibitors share of around $12,- 

300,000, the British Lion group (in-| 700,000, the balance was left to 
meet distribution, advertising and 

earned some $2,500,600 and the 

Associated British-Pathe outfit over | burse production costs. 

31,100,000. Referring ny new loan from the 
National Film Finance Corp., Dray- 
nearly $1,060,000 in inf€®rest. He 

zt , ; points out that the advance has 
Live Up to Ist-Feature enabled the corporation to produce 

. . . 
the original loan capital in enter- 
Rules in 4th Quota Yr. tainments tax and has provided 
London, Sept. 30. employment which in turn yielded 
year today ({(Tues.), an analysis; On balance, he estimates that the 

‘hows that the three major cir-| government has not done badly 

cuits have each fulfilled their first | out of the business because in the 

ciated British group topped the | currencies, particularly dollars, re- 
ist with 20 British films screened quired to help in meeting the coun- 
in the year. Gaumont came sec-/try’s adverse balance of trade. 

16. To ~fulfill the 30% commit- | $3,000,000, apart from dollar con- 

ment, each group was obliged to tributions, toward production @sts. 

sive 1542 weeks of screen time to U. S. distribution arrangements 
The majority of West End first- single film produced by the com- 
runs were also up on their obliga- pany. 

tions although a few have default- | 

trolled by the J. Arthur Rank | 

“roup, the Odeon, ed Halted After 29 Days 

Square, and the Gaumont, Hay- Mexico City, Sept. 23. 

The Odeon, Marble Arch and the/ Current bonanza of local show 

Leicester Square Theatre were 

slightly down. |dance at the Teatro Iris, was 

Paramount has two first-runs, of | Stopped by the city government 

‘which one, the Plaza, devoted more | @fter 29 days. Officialdom took ac- 

egally required but the other, the | Complaints were made by the pub- 

Carlton, was slightly below re- | lic and the press. City inspectors 

quirements. The London Pavilion | SVWOoped down” on ine sidw one 

needed only nine weeks British | There was no trouble when the 
playing time, fu'filled only a third | Sendarmes appeared. 

of its quota. | Surviving hoofers ‘five) each got 

on the right side and the Rialto, | because Jorge Martinez Isaac, the 

which was only obliged to give promoter, had guaranteed to pay 
five weeks screen time, topped the | the winners a total of $5,780, when 

Empire finished the year with 11 money was divided among the 10 

weeks to its credit, all of which} survivors, less taxes. Francisco 

were given in the second half of Sierra agreed never to rent out 


tograph Assn. 
An emergency meeting of the 
opposing viewpoirfts of producers 
mand and agreed to support their | W45 not enough coin to bridge the 
this issue of principle, it is likely 
sion is now being made a matter of On High Cost of Prod. 
by studio toppers insisting that | Film Corp. is now $5,800,000 in the 
statement in his annual report and ¥. 
| company made a gross profit of 
Although: Rank was silent on the ) 
shown that in the last three. years 
of the estimate of $1,400,000 given 960, 
their films had grossed more than 
three majors,” VARTETY last month 
ments tax. After allowing for the 
cluding the Romulus product) had 
printing charges» and also reim- 
é,0 Pa ° ton-reports that to date it has paid 
3 British Major Chains 
films which have yielded more than 
With the end of the fourth Quota | income tax on wages and salaries. 
feature commitments. ‘ The Asso- | same period it has earned foreign 
ond with 18 and Odeon third with | Since 1949, B-L has earned over 
British product. | had been made for practically every 
sd. Of the No. 1 theatres con- | * 
: ‘Mex Dance Marathon 
:aarket, overtfilled their quotas. | 
iz, the international marathon 
playing time to” British pix than | tion because it claimed numerous 
‘UA) which, because of relief,| morning and called the contest off. 
The Warner Theatre came out | $400 for 696 hours work. That was 
jist with a record 28 weeks, Metro’s | the show was stopped, the prize 
the year. {the Iris for such spectacles. 


in a note sent the parties con- 
| cerned, it is believed they reached 
| their final decision by studying 
the yearly figures on production 
of majors and indies and their 
distribution receipts at home 
and in Japan. This proportion 
was calculated at eight to two. 
On this basis, division of the full 
year quota of 152 U.S. pix worked 
out at 122 to 30, with 65 and 15 
were allocated for the first half 
vear, leaving the last half at 59 
for majors and 15 for indies. 

Both parties voiced opposition 
to this plan but had disagreed 
principally on what constitutes a 
half fiscal year. Majors. stood 
firm for January to June, 1952, 
|}as the period upon which the new 
allocation should be made. The 
indies contended that the preced- 
ing Japanese fiscal year ‘April, 
1951 to March, this year) should 
be the determining period. 





Globetrotters Big Hit 
In Tokyo; Draw 23,000 


Tokyo, Sept. 23. 

Abe Saperstcin’s Harlem Globe- 
trotters opened a tour of Japan 
last week, at Tokyo’s Korakuen 
Stadium. Their basketball form 
drew 23,000 astounded and amused 
Japanese and foreign fans, headed 
by U.S. Ambassador Robert Mur- 
phy. 

The Trotters. will play their 
traveling mates, the N. Y. Celtics, 
in two more games here before hit- 


play once in Yokohama, once in 
Nagoya, four times in Osaka and 
return to Tokyo for two more dates 
before moving on to Guam and 
Honolulu. They return to the U.S. 
sometime in October. 


kegit Shows Abroad 


LONDON 
(Week ending Sept. 27) 


(Figures indicate opening date) 
“Affairs of State,’ Cambridge (8-21). 
“Bells St. Martin,” St. Mart. (8-29). 
“Bet Your Life,“ Hippodrome (2-18). 
“Catt Me Madam,” Coliseum (3-15). 
“Deep Blue Sea,” Duchess (3-6). 
“Dial M Murder,” West. (6-19). 
“Excitement,” Casino (3-8). 

“Gay Dog,” Piccadilly (6-12). 

“Globe Revue,” Globe (7-10). 

“Hanging Judge,” New (8-23). 

“Happy Marriage,” Duke York (8-7). 

“Innocents,” Majesty's (7-3). 

“Little Hut,” Lyric (8-23-50). 

“London Laughs,” Adelphi (4-12), 

“Love.of Colonels,“ Wyn. (5-23-51). 

“Love from Judy,’ Saville (9-25), 

“Meet Callahan,” Garrick (5-27). 

“Millionairess,“ New (6-30) 

“Paris to Piccadilly,” Pr. Wales (4-15). 

“Qvuadrilie,”“” Phoenix (9-12). 

“Relative Vaiue,” Savoy (11-23-51). 

“Reluctant Heroes,”” White. (9-12-50). 
\"Romeo & Juliet,” Old Vic (9-15). 

“Rench in Rockies,” Empress (6-5). 

“Seagulls Sorrento,” Apollo (6-14-50). 

“Second Threshold,” Vaude. (9-24). 

“South Pacific,” Drury Lane (11-1-51). 

“Sweet Madness,” Vaudeville (5-21). 

“Troublemakers,” Sirand (S-16). 

“Under Sycamore, St. James (4-23). 

“Water of Moon,” Haymarket (4-19-51). 

“Winter Journey,” St. James’s (4-3). 

“Wishing Well,” Comedy @-4). 

Emlyn Williams, Ambass, (9-3). 

“Woman of Twilight.” Vic. Pal. (6-18). 

“Zip Goes a Million,” Paiace (10-20-51). 

“Young Eliz.,“ Criterion (4-2). 


AUSTRALIA 


(Week ending Sept. 19) 
“Kiss Me, Kate,” Royal, Sydney. 
“Might at Foilies,” Royal, Brisbane. 
“Follies Bergere.” Tivoli, Sydney. 
“Seagulls Over Sorrento,” Comedy. Mel 
“Tommy Trinder Show,” Tivoli, Mel. 
“Black Chiffon.” Princess Mel. 
“Lerger Than Life,” Royal, Adel. 
“South Pecific,” Majesty, Mel. 








ting the road. They also are set to! 


| gagement' starting early next 
month. 

Film grosses have been satisfac- 
tory but not sensational in recent 
weeks. The French film, “Manon” 
(DIFA) has been leader, with 
$132,583 in 14 weeks day-dating at 
the Radar, Capito! and Biarritz, 
This is close to the “Jeea of Arc” 
|record. this year of $145,256. 
i“Joan” has been reissued at the 
Radar and Capitol. RKO. is also 
doing nifty biz with “Our Very 
| Own” day-dating at the Trocadero, 
Libertador and Palacio del Cine. 
; “AJ) About Eve” (20th) grossed 
an excellent $88,354 in 6 weeks 
at the Broadway and Luxor plus 
one opening week at the Gran Rex. 
“Hamlet,” reissued Aug. 4 at 
Suipacha Theatre, grossed $83,950 
cast and excellent direction by/|in 8 weeks, which compares well 
Michael Poweli contribute full; with its original take when first 
share to the play’s merit and just | released early this year. 
lifts it out of the old meller stand- | The local pic, “She of Eyes the 
ard. It might be better if adopted! Color of Time,” starring Mirtha 
for the screen. | Legrand and Carlos Thompson, 

“Second Threshold,” the latest, grossed $40,276 in the first two 
importation from’ Broadway, pre-| weeks at the Gran Rex, where 
sented last Wednesday (24) at the|the picture is past its fifth week. 
Vaudeville Theatre by Jaek de/| This is good business, but not sen- 
Leon in association with Marcell | S@tional. 

Hellman, has only fair prospects of | Another local picture, “No 
paying off. Its success will mainly | Other Like Me,” held only three 
depend on the marquee value of! weeks at the Opera, grossing $40,- 
Clive Brook and Margaret John- | 276, a low for that theatre, ap- 


Even Chance in London; 
Threshold’ Rated Fair | 


London, Sept. 30. 

Raymond Massey’s first play 
|“Hanging Judge” had its London 
debut at the New Theatre last week 
(23). It is based on a book by) 
Bruce Hamilton and presented by | 
Michael Powell and Walter P. 
Chrysler, Jr. Godfrey Tearle stars 
as a ruthless criminal court judge 
framed on a murder charge by 
his own son. (Detailed review on 
page 122.) 

It is a splendid vehicle for the 
veteran actor and his personal 
popularity will have much to do 
with the play’s even chance of 
prosperity. A good supporting 














ston. The former is playing the| parently proving that the Enter- 
role he filled in the N. Y. produc- | tainment Board’s insistence on the 
tion of last year. picture being exhibited at that de- 
The production received critical | luxe theatre was misplaced. 
aes reaction which concentrated | 
| mainly on the unsuitability of the é 
baw ral og West End theatrical | US. Films Dominate Mex 
| Emile Littler’s new British musi- | 
| cal, “Love From Judy,” preemed | B.0. But Local Product 
successfully at the Saville lasi | o 
| Thursday (25) and looks set for a | Shows Top Gross Per Pic 
‘healthy run. It is adapted from F Star Go 
|“Daddy Long-Legs” “sy Eric Ma-| Mexico City, Sept. -. 
schwitz and Jean Webster, with| ,4lthough U.S. and other forgign 
music by Hugh Martin. Jean Car- | Pix dominate down here, Mexican 
son, who stars, was hailed by the | films top imports by far in total 
first-night audience for a perform- | boxoffice per pic, according to the 
ance of surprising merit. _Nacional Financiera, government's 
| fiscal agency which helps finance 
ae . ’ j much film production here. Its 
$70 Top for Limelight ‘Survey of the local film trade 
Lo : | faorees that Mexican Be 800 
|had an average gross 0 ’ 
At ndon Preem, Oct. 16 | each last year while the intake of 
London, Sept. 23. | foreign films averaged only $24,- 
Charity preem’ of Chaplin's | 650 per film. 
“Limelight” has been set for Oct.| Last year, Mexican pictures took 
16 at the Odeon, Leicester Square, | 35.7% of the playing time here and 
to aid the Royal Society for the | 40.2°% of playdates over all of Mex- 
ene ng uy ones in London | ico, the agency reported. 
py ag ao i aa S to stay two | The Mexican film trade employs 
Inflated prices are being asked bree eee ey ed 
for the preem, with a top of $70.\-<¢ a : perne wane 7 500 
The scale includes $42 and $28) 1.900 In the’ production field, 12 
ducats with a minimum of $2.80 | br ae and 2,500 in other 
After s3) -ae-, | Oranc res. 
a the tee Fae eam Nil st@y | "Mexican exports last year were 
. down to $805,750 from $810,175 in 
R diffusi | 1950, the survey showed. Naming 
ediffusion Taps Dunlop the ‘U. S., Guatemala, Panama, 
London, Sept. 23. | Cuba and Columbia as the top for- 
Appointment of Roy Graham | eign markets for Mexican pix, Na- 
Dunlop, a Canadian, te post of|cional Financiera admitted that 
program director for Overseas | Mex films are losing biz in-Spanish- 
Rediffusion, Ltd., which operates | speaking countries. Nacional Finan- 
radio stations on five continents, | ciera lamenting the drop in film 
has been made here. output, estimated by the trade not 
Dunlop will have overall charge | to exceed 100 this year, was blamed 
of program management, and will| on the necessity of marketing films 
set up headquarters in Bermuda already made and lack of credit to 
in October, i make other pix. 
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Inside Stuff—Pictures 


sh only six states have film censorship statutes, effect of these 


5 


Althou 


laws spreads beyond the borders of the states, resulting in difficult- | 


to-estimate but nevertheless substantial extra costs to the film indus- 
trv. Another effect, not generally known, is that pix audiences in 
neighboring states are forced to view snipped films because of the 
exchange center setup. 

An exchange, located in a censor zone, cannot prepare two sets of 
prints—one for the censored area and one for the free section, the 
process being complicated and costly. For example, Boston is the New 
England exchange area. Massachusetts has a Sunday censorship law 
which, in effects results in full film censorship since the filmeries can- 
not prepare separate films for Sunday and daily showings. Since Bos- 
ton is the shipping center for many New England areas, a good pert 
of the northeast territory receives snipped films as ordered by the 
Bav State censor. 7 

Similarly, Washington, D. C., is guided by the film censorship laws 
of Maryland and Virginia. Towns in states bordering Kansas, Penn- 
svivania and Ohio are hit by statutes of those states. An example of 
how snipping costs are upped is the situation in Toledo, which is 
closer to uncensored Detroit exchange, but is serviced out of Cleve- 
land because of the Ohio censorship statute. 


Films have been so successful in promoting institutional messages of 
the Oil Industry Information Committee of the American Petroleum 
Institute that the organization is releasing a 25-minute subject next 
month with some of Hollywood's more familiar names in its cast. Titled 
“Crossroads, U.S.A2”’, it was turned out by Columbia Pictures’ sub- 
sidiary, Screen Gems. 

OICC has sponsored ctose to 10 pix since embarking upon its film 
program in 1948. Subjects were made on contract by such producers 
as Warner Pathe News and Louis De- Rochemont, among others. In 
“Crossroads” the committee stresses “free enterprise” and “free com- 
petition.” This message isn’t forcibly thrown at audiences but never- 
theless exists in the screenplay as scripted by Joseph Moncure March 
and Brown Holmes. Locale for the plot is a service station in a small 
American town. 

Produced and directed by Jules Bricken, the film has Rhys Williams, 
Regis Toomey, Elisabeth Kisdon, Darryl Hickman, Ted De Corsia, 
James Bell, Frank Darien and Joseph McGuinn in its cast. Film Coun- 
selors, Inc., of New York, and the committee's film division, chair- 
manned by P. C. Humphrey, of the Texas Co., supervised production: 


Distribution of the National Legion of Decency’s latest ratings caused 
a brief flurry of excitement in trade circles last week when the 
Class -“C” (Condemned) classification included 20th-Fox’s “Snows of 
Kilimanjaro.” A check disclosed that a printer’s error was responsible 
for the confusion since the picture actually had been handed a “B”. 
Legion subsequently sent out a correction. 

,.. placing “Kilimanjaro” in the “B” (Morally Objectionable in Part 
for All) category, the Catholic reviewing organization asserted that the 
Gregory Peck-Susan Hayward starrer contains “suggestive costuming, 
dialog and situations; tends to justify immoral actions.” 


Hollywood producers and studios reportedly will be well represented 
Nov. 16 when the New York News publishes its fourth annual motion 
picture issue in the tabloid’s Sunday Coloroto issue. Special section 
previews many important films due for release through the winter 
months. Supplement is to be printed in four colors. Through 1952 to 
date, incidentally, The News has devoted more than half its four-color 
front covers in the Sunday Rotogravure section to film stars. Besides 
the covers, a number of pictures and stories on inside pages also 
plugged the stars. 


Drive-in theatres are an ex-ellent medium for film ads of an auto- 
motive nature. At least that’s the feeling of the Ethyl Corp., which 
last week placed another series of “spot movie ads” with the Movie 
Advertising Bureau. Nearly 500 ozoners in 15 states reportedly are 
screening the Ethyl adpix in the peak driving season. Ethyl’s faith in 
the outdoor theatres was also buttressed by a questionnaire the com- 
pany recently sent to drive-in patrons. Some 80% of those replying 
said they remembered the Ethyl films. 


Variety is in receipt of the following note: “I enclose for your 
files and future information concise biographies of myself and wife 
which I regret to state you may have occasion to use as obits in the 


not-too-distant future, as my wife is afflicted with cancer and my heart 
is starting to act up.” 


Besides ousting Sam Weiler as his personal manager, Mario Lanza 
has severed with MCA; has substituted Martin Gang's Hollywood law 
firm for Lawrence Beilenson as his personal attorney; and, in his 
Squawk against Metro, among other things, he has focused his personal 
spleen against director Curtis Bernhardt. 





| Italo ‘Salute’ pars 


iin, continued from page 5 

@ government, administrative and| Hope,” directed by Ranto Castel- 
creative level, Latter include Dr. | lani, go Rong ne 8 and ngs 
ato Guali ' cenzo usolino; “The Overcoat, 
veigurth ualino, IFE general direc- directed by Lattuada, starring 
tor, who is already here; Nicola De} Renato Rascel, Yvonne Sanson, 
Pirro, director general of the | Guilio Stival and Antonella Lualdt; 
Italian government's Entertain-| “Umberto D,” directed by Vittorio 
ment Industry Bureau, and Dr.|de Sica, starring Carlo Battisti, 
Eitel Monaco. president of the| with Maria Pia Casilio and Lina 
National Assn. of the Motion Pic-| Gennari; “Bellissima,” directed by 
ture and Allied Industries of Italy,| Luchino Visconti, starring Anna 
etc. The s.a. dept. will be repre- Magnani, with Tina Apicella, Wal- 
sented by Silvana  Mangano,|ter Chiari, Amadeo Nazzari and 
Eleonora Rossi-Drago, | Marina| Silvana Pampanini; “Europe ‘51,” 
Berti. Carla del Poggia and Lea) directed by Roberto Rosselini, star- 
Padovani. Acter Gino Cervi also|ring Ingrid Bergman and Alexan- 
48 Making the trip, der Knox, with Guilietta Masina 
wttalian directors due here for| and Ettore Giannini; “Times Gone 
Salute” include Renato Castellani, | By,” directed by Alessandro Bla- 
Luigi Zampa and Luciano Emmer.| setti, with de Sica, Gina Lollobri- 
The 10 films being shipped from |gida, Aldo Fabrizi, Pina Renzi, Aldo 
Rome include: “Anna,” directed by | Arnova an1 Enzio Staiola; “City on 
Alberto Lattuada, starring Silvana} Trial,” directed by Luigi Zampa, 
langano. Raf Vallone and Gaby| starring Silvana Pampanini, Eduar- 
forlay and featuring Vittorio Gass-| do Cianelli and Amedeo Nazarri,) 
: “The Little World of Don|and “The Girls of Piazza Di 
” directed by Julien Duvi-| Spagna,” directed by Luciano 
Ging it Starring Fernandel, with | Emmer, starring Lucia Bose, Co- 

"no Cervi; “Two Cents Worth of setta Greco and Liliana Bonfatti. 














WOOD TURNS TO THE BIBL 





HEFTY TREND T 
AELICIOSO PIX 


By WHITNEY WILLIAMS 


Hollywood, Sept. 30. 
The Biblical period, which turned 
out some of the greatest stories the 
world has ever known, continues to 
come to the fore, production-wise, | 
as a backdrop for story-telling. | 
Certain producers, notably Cecil B. | 
DeMille and Darryl F. Zanuck, 
long have realized the potency of 
the period as a canvas against 
which to paint their cinematic mas- 
terpieces. Both these showmen, as 
well as others, continue turning to | 
this period for upcoming efforts. | 
Since great research is required | 
to prep adequately the start of such 
projects, and the production values 
entailed in reaching back into the 
past, these films in many instances | 
will individually ring up costs | 
which might cover whole groups of | 
features. From experience, how- | 
ever, it’s been learned that Biblical | 
films, such as DeMille’s ‘Samson | 
and Delilah” and Zanuck’s “David | 
and Bathsheba,” more than make | 
up in b.o. returns from these added | 
and astronomical costs. 


Fortressed by the reaction to | 
“Bathsheba,” Zanuck, whose studio | 
already is about to launch camera 
work on Lloyd C. Douglas’ “The 
Robe,” under the producership of | 
Frank Ross, will personally under- 
take for his sole 1953 gndeavor the 
picturization of Mika Waltari’s best- 
seller, “The Egyptian.” Film will 
have a setting of Egypt,-~ Crete, 
Babylon and other points of the 
Holy Land, circa 1,500 B.C. An- 
nounced as Zanuck’s most ambi- 
tious production, it very likely will 
soar into the $4,000,000-plus class. 
Ross’ “Robe” now carries a budget 
around $3,000,000. 


DeMille again is borrowing from 
the Bible for his next, “King of 
Kings,” a new version of one of 
his greatest successes. of the same 
tag, made in 1927. He originally 
had planned to do a version of 
“Helen of Troy,” antedating the 
strict Biblical period, but when 
Warners also announced such a 
project, he switched to his present 
plans. Warners is to do “The 
Private Life of Helen of Troy.” De- 
Mille also had contemplated a pro- 
duction based upon the Queen of 
Sheba, but 20th-Fox has this prop- 
erty on its production agenda. 

William Dieterle also is readying 
“King Saul,” which he’ll produce 
next year as an indie in the Holy 
Land. Director got the idea while 
in Israel earlier this year to film 
backgrounds and action for Colum- 
bia’s “Salome, the Dance of the 
Seven Veils,” Rita Hayworth star- 
rer. Latter film also is an entry 
in the Biblical category. 

“The Story of Ruth” is a project 
by Herbert Kline, who directed 
“The Fighter,” and will be made in 
Israel and England. “Esther” is an 
upcoming Hedy Lamarr production. 
“Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife” is on 
indie producer William Broidy’s up- 
coming slate, and Louis B. Mayer 
also owns the property. “Joseph 
and His Brethren.” Also, Sam Katz- 
a is prepping “Slaves of Baby- 
on.” 











Murphy, Breen Run 
For SWG Presidency 


Hollywood, Sept. 30. 
Richard Murphy and Richard} 
Breen will run against each other | 
as candidates for presidency of the 
Screen Writers Guild in thé annual 

election to be held next month. 
Currently Murphy is first veepee 
and Breen is second veepee, both | 
work for 20th-Fox. 





Pix Expo for Dallas 


Dallas, Sept. 30. 

Film  industry’s development | 
from the nickelodeon days to the 
present will be exhibited to the 
public in the “Motion Picture 
World Exposition” at the 1953 





State Fair of Texas. 

Plans for the project were dis- | 
closed this week by R. J. O'Don- | 
nell in behalf of the executive 
board of the Texas Council of Mo- 





tion Picture Organizations. 


\Denver Drama Critic Chooses to Eat 


His ‘Nasty Words About ‘Movietime’ 


strong youngsters like Jeanne 
Editor, VARIETY: Cooper, with the energy, vim and 

The spectacle of witnessing a| curiosity required and with their 
critic capitulate should be one to| careers to be made. 
bring joy to the hearts of everyone Democratic Stars 
connected with the picture busi-| They behaved democratically be- 
ness. I have words to eat, and | ¢: use they are democratic. They 
choose to eat them publicly. were friendly because they felt 

I, too, could be counted among/| friendly. They didn’t become diffi- 
those who without any basis except! cult because they were either used 
supposition have heretofore scorned! to being easy to get along with 
“Movietime U.S. A.” as a weak and|or hadn't learned yet that a star 
ineffective program, sort of a pa-| has to be demanding as a tribute 
tronizing pat on the head to movie-| to her own ego. 
goers, a public relations mouse 
born after great labor to a mountain 
of an industry. 

After making one of the ‘“‘Movie- 
time” tours as an observer and a 
reporter, I have to admit that I 
was aS wrong as Messrs. Gallup 
and Roper on the second Wednes- 
day in November, 1948. Critics of 
““Movietime” should make one of 
those tours; they may be as wrong 
as I was. 


Denver. 


Whatever was expected of them 
(Continued on page 23) 


Exhib Sounds Off On 
‘Movietime’ Unit That 
Won Rural Good Will 


Washington, Ind. 

wits id ‘ , Editor, VARIETY: 

ith a snide smile on my face,I| We have been a reader of ‘the 
accompanied Una. Merkle, Chill | Bible’ of Show Business for some 
Wills, Barbara Ruick, John Agar | 35 years but seldom have we 
and Jeanne Cooper through west-| had the urge to take time out to 
ern Colorado. Meanwhile, Mervyn | comment on anything we had read. 
Leroy, Debra Paget and her mother, | after reading the article which 
and John Derek were wheeling | quoted Forrest Tucker in your 
over the eastern Colorado plains. | Sept. 24 issue, we felt that we must 

Before taking off, I thought these | cound off. 
things: 

1. The approach that movie ce- | 
lebrities are just like everybody 
else was dead wrong. They should 
be sold on the basis of their differ- 
ence, their mystery, their glamour. 

2. Such a tour couldn’t possibly 
be a success without the top per- 
sonalities of the industry. I ex- 
pected the tour to die in the boon- 
docks without any Rita Hayworths, 
Betty Grables, John Waynes and 
Martins and Lewises. 

3. The folks in Cedaredge, Hotch- 
kiss, Steamboat Springs, Salida and 
Montrose would feel cheated and 
patronized if a group of Hollywood 
folk came wheeling up in a cloud 
of dust in new Packards driven by 
Marine sergeants to utter 15 min- 
utes of platitudes, scatter a few 
autographs and speed off with ob- 
vious relief. - 

I had other criticisms, also 
proved wrong, but those were the 
main ones. 

Now I am willing to eat three 
dishes of crow with a side order of 
humble pie. Here’s why: 

1. The way to sell motion picture 
personalities, at least outside the 
big cities, is the folksy approach. 
Democracy is the answer. When 
Barbara Ruick rounded up a grov - 
of teen-agers and forgot how ti: ;tainment for free in or out of a 
she. was by commandeering 4:1} theaire. We cannot possibly tell 
American Legion hali for an i:.- su how much this show and this 
promptu dance, she sold herself aad | group of movie people were loved 
motion pictures in Glenwood| by our citizens, during the hour 
Springs, Colo., in a way only a|they stood in the mid-day sun and 
young, fresh, teen-age kid with her | relished the show from beginning 
future before her would be able | to end, and then roared for more. 
to do. Then as if that wasn’t enough, 

When Jeanne Cooper’ bought! Tucker himself took his place be- 
shoes in Grand Junction instead of | hind the speakers stand at Rotary 
Saks, she displayed the same kind| Club, before some 75 representa- 
of touch. So did Una Merkel eating | tive businessmen of our commu- 
a hamburger with onions and talk-| nity, and gave them 4 straight- 
ing with the Girl Scout mothers at | from--the-shoulder, heart-to-heart 
the Delta county fair. So did Chill| talk about Hollywood. He pulled 
Wills when he fished earnestly and| no punches, he gave no alibis, but 
unsuccessfully at Gunnison. ° rather with honesty, sincerity and 

When they got to these towns,| good common horse sense told 
they had fans. When they left they | them of the good the movies have 
had friends, not only for themselves | done, just exactly why he and 
but for the motion picture industry. | other groups were making these 

2. The great, big boxoffice stars | tours. And he made them believe 
could not have sold the industry | it and like it. ‘ 
and its product as effectively as! They are still talking about the 
the real, earthy human men and | Visit of Forrest Tucker, Mari Blan- 
women who visited Colorado. chard, Tony Romano, Bill Shirley 

I know a few of the big ones, | and Gene Evans in our town, and 
and I have observed that when| will be for a long time to come. 
they don’t get the star treatment This is the kind of stuff that will: 
they get snappish, when they get | put the picture industry back on 
snappish_they are apt to bite all|top where it belongs, Hollywood 
the people. They expect time to| would do well to let such men as 
rest. A speck of dust disconcerts | Tucker go out and do more of this 
them and two hours of hot sun-| kind of work. For here is public 
shine on a parking lot in front | relations at its very best, certainly 
of a smalltown theatre broils|gressroots public relations, and, 
their tempers. Unless a task force | after all, we in the hinterlands, or 
of handlers travels with them, they | stix if you prefer, have as much at 
are lost. stake as anyone, and Hollywood 

You'll notice our visitors were has as much to gain here as else- 
divided almost half and half be-| where. 
tween gracious, solid, friendly, 
undemanding troupers like Una 
Merkel and ambitious, healthy, 





Now, we were one of the for- 
tunate theatre managers in south- 
western Indiana to have the pleas- 
ure and privilege of having Forrest 
Tucker, Bill Shirley, Tony Romano, 
Mari Blanchard and Gene Evans 
visit our town on the_ recent 
“Movietime” tours. Trueman Rem- 
busch took time off from his mul- 
tiple duties as president of the Al- 
lied Theatre Owners of Indiana to 
shepherd the movie ambassadors of 
good will around this part of the 
state. “Ambassadors Of Good Will” 
for the industry of ours is just ex- 
actly what they were in our book. 
For in the two hours they spent in 
our town they did a bigger and bet- 
ter public relations job than we or 
anyone else have or could have 
done in years, 

First of ail, this group m.c.d by 
Tucker was the most gracious and 
friendly of any group of movie per- 
sonalities we have ever seen or 
met. There was not one discordant 
note from any of them, although 
they worked and were rushed 
around every second of the time 
here. As Tucker pointed out in his 
article, he had a show. It was well 
organized, well played and never 
have we seen Hollywood stars or 
sersonalities give so much enter- 





A. J. Kalberer, 
City Manager, 
Switow’s Theatres, 
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LOUIS SHURR - 
AL MELNICK 


Personal Representation & Motion Pictures 


Beverly Hills, California 
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ap Tour of Stix By Producers 
To Build Goodwill for B. 0. 


Move is underway to have the¢ 


135 members of the Screen Pro- 
ducers’ Guild take to the hinter- 
lands on goodwill tours for Holly- 
wood and its films. Film-maker 
Jerry Wald, who just wound up a 
whirlwind swing of ‘Texas, and 
Robert J. O’Donnell, v.p. of the 
Texas Interstate chain, are pushing 
the idea and likely will approach 
the producers via the Council of 
Motion Picture Organizations. 


Aim is to have tne producers get 
from behind Hollywood’s “cellu- 
Ioid curtain” to the public for some 
accurate pulse-taking. Wald feels 
there’s a “healthy curiosity” about 
Hollywood, and the producers are 
well equipped to answer the pub- 
lic’s questions. He’s plenty high on 
the idea as a result of his Texas 
results. 


On his Texas visits Wald en- 
countered queries on Red-tainted 
pix. His stock answer: “Did you 
ever see a Hollywood film with 
Communism in it’? As for the 
commerte end of pix, the film- 
maker points up that Sears Roe- 
buck in Rio de Janeiro has special 
reps in the states to spot new 
wearing apparel, household items 
and the like in films and see to it 
that the Rio branch is supplied 
with them ahead of the South 
American release of the pix in- 
volved. 


Wald and Milton Pickman, busi- 
ness head of Wald-Krasna Produc- 
tions, covered 5,000 miles in six 
days in their Texas whistle-stop- 
ping. They spoke to exhibs in 25 
different areas, had 15 interviews 
with newsmen and made numervus 
radio and TV appearances. While 
upbeating Hollywood in general, 
“The Lusty Men,” Wald’s latest 
film for RKO release, also was 
spotlighted. Also as part of the 
tour, straight talks were given at 
various Texas universities and at 
the San Antonio Lions Club. 

Wald and Pickman are slated to 
cover the Boston area on a similar 
junket beginning Oct. 15. 


Par’s ‘Jacks’, ‘Paleface’ 
Sold Away From UPT 
In Mpls.-on Bidding 


Minneapolis, Sept. 30. 

Illustrating anew how the con- 
sent decree has changed the clear- 
ance pattern, an unusual develop- 
ment here finds Paramount’s cur- 
rent top boxoffice pictures, “Jump- 
ing Jacks” and “Son of Paleface,” 
getting away on competitive bids 
from United Paramount Theatres’ 
leading local neighborhood house, 
the Uptown, to competing inde- 
pendent theatres for its first area 
nabe-suburban run in the 28-day 
slot. 


Inasmuch as It’s contrary to the 
circuit's policy to play pictures at 
the Uptown day-and-date with or 
after the independent theatres in 
question, the Uptown will pass up 
both smashes. 

The Edina, a Ben Friedman su- 
burban theatre, bid competitively 
against the Uptown for “Jumping 
Jacks” and won out. While the 
Edina currently is offering the 
Martin-Lewis hit, the Uptown, 
which has regular 28-day availa- 
bility as compared to the Edina’s 
35, is countering with -a -twin—bill 
of oldies, “The Rains Came” and 
“Leave Her to Heaven,” the the- 
atre’s first filing at double-featur- 
ing. The 28-day slot is the earli- 
est here after the downtown first- 
run, 

“Jumping Jacks” was sold away 
from the Uptown to the St. Louis 
Park, a Harold Field-Harold Kap- 
lan house, whose regular slot is 35 
days. Metro zoned the city fcr the 
neighborhood-suburban release of 
“Quo Vadis” and on competitive 
bids it was sold away from the Up- 
town to the St. . Louis. Park -and 
Terrace. 

All three aforementioned pic- 
tures had their downtown first-runs 
here at UPT, but Paramount’s 
Martin & Lewis “At War With 
the Army” and its initial reg- 
ular admission run of “Samson 
and Delilah” were sold away from 
the big chain’s loop houses to Ben- 
nie Berger’s independent Gopher. 

Because of distributor’s refusal 
to put the Edina in the regular 28- 
day slot along with the Uptown 
and independent Hopkins, it is su- 
ing the major film companies and 
UPT for $1,900,000 damages. 








HEFTY MDSE. TIEUPS 
FOR ‘ANDERSEN’ PIC 


Giving an unusually heavy play 
to the merchandising approach, 
Samuel Goldwyn’s New York office 
|and RKO, as the distrib, so far 


|have arranged tieups with 40 
manufacturers of clothing and ac- 
| cessories, fabrics and _ toys- for 
| “Hans Christian Andersen.” Also, 
Macy’s and other members of the 
Associated erchandising Corp., 
which includes leading department 
stores across the country, will use 
| “Andersen” as the theme in Christ- 
| mas displays. 

Other promotions are being lined 
up in the music and book publish- 
|ing fields. Also, via a tie-in with a 





national tobacco outfit, “Andersen” | 


| 


| 


ing across the country. 








| 
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|| Censorship Seals 











’ Continued from page 7 jew 
} 
| addition to editorial support against 
Government actions. Many news- 
| papers have stepped up coverage 
'of film news. Others have issued 
special pix sections. Some have 
launched promotional campaigns 
urging their readers “to get out of 
their living rooms and go to a 
movie.” N, Y. Mirror, for example, 
runs a daily box far up in the 
general news section calling atten- 
tion to the pleasures of film-going. 

Another aspect of the press’ new 
attitude is the trend to grant local 
film theatres the same advertising 
rates as loeal department stores. 
This campaign, launched many 
years ago, is seeing more and more 
papers equalizing their rates. 

Press’ new attitude has also ex- 
tended to national mags. Collier’s 
last week, for example, came out 
with a full-page editorial rapping 
the Government’s 16m suit. In ad- 
dition, many mags have been on 
the prowl for pro-industry stories. 

Some of the changes brought 
about have been due to.the work 
of the Council of Motion Picture 
Organizations, the Motion Picture 
Asgp. of America, the Motion Pic- 
ture Industry Council and local 
exhibs who have carried the ball to 
their local editors. COMPO, MPAA 
and MPIC have been instrumental 
in correcting inaccuracies about 
Hollywood and in obtaining correc- 
tions of raps based on misleading 
information or lack of pertinent 
facts. 








Seek to Kayo Ohio Law 
Columbus, Sept. 30. 
The Ohio Censor Board's rejec- 
tion of Superior Films Hollywood 
remake of the old German film 
“M,” the second rejection in 18 
months, has touched off a renewed 


effort by the firm's attorneys here 
to knock out the state’s screen cen- 
sorship law. 


The board originally rejected 
“M” on April 23, 1951, because the 
film was “permeated with crime 
and depicted a juvenile in complete 
perversion.” Superior, after cutting 
the film and receiving a clean bill 
of health from all censors except 
those in Atlanta, resubmitted the 
film to Ohio’s board, but Clyde M. 
Hissong, state education director 
and censor chief, refused to review 
it again. Whereupon, Superior 
brought a mandamus action against 
the board. 


Ohio’s attorney general ruled 
that Hissong’s position was inde- 
fensible and the board would have 
to review the cut version of “M.” 
This they did and rejected it in toto 
on Sept. 16. Last Thursday (25), 
the firm of Wright, Harlor, Pur- 
plus, Morris & Arnold, acting for 
Superior, filed a petition in Ohio 
Supreme ‘Court asking for a review 
of the order and basing their case 
on two points. 


1, That the Ohio censorship stat- 
ute is unconstitutional both in the 
state and in the U. S. since it is an 
abridgement of free speech and 
press. 

2. If the statute is valid, then the 
censor boatd has acted arbitrarily 
and abused its discretion in rejeet- 





ing the pic. 


will be plugged in cigaret advertis- | 











Md. Censor Stresses 
Need to Restrict 
Foreign Producers 


Editor, VARIETY: 
Baltimore. 
Our statement to the Governor 
of Maryland that certain Holly- 
wood companies have been, deviat- 


ing from their own production 
code does not end there, as 
VARIETY’s recent article does. On 
the contrary, we laid particular 


emphasig on the _ productions of 
many foreign and domestic pro- 
ducers, who, never having been 
signatory parties to the Hollywood 
code, have been, and still are, free 
to turn out pictures that have time 
and again crossed the border line 
of decency and morality. These 
pictures are completely beyond the 
censoring powers and control of 
Josepn I. Breen’s department, and 
the bypassing of them when the 
public is told that the industry has 
its own set of regulations to make 
pictures clean and wholesome is 


a matter which the citizens. of this | 


state are gradually catching on to. 
Both of these situations have been 
frequently dwelt upon in our re- 
ports and in other public state- 
ments, and we did not hold them 
in abeyance until the U.S. Supreme 
Court decided “The Miracle” and 
“Pinky” cases. 


It is well known to the trade that 


| certain Hollywood producers, no- 


tably Samuel- Goldwyn-and -David 
O. Selznick, are on record as ad- 
vocating the adoption of a new 
production code—one which Gold- 
wyn has gone so far as to say will 
enable the industry to get away 
from producing “pollyanna and 
fairy-tale pictures.” One. wonders 
just what Goldwyn has in mind 
putting on the screen in the light 
of some of the present pictures. 


But aside from our own findings, | 


it appears that we are eloquently 
supported by no less an authority 
than the Theatre Owners of Amer- 
ica. At their convention held in 
New York City last September, 
they adopted a resolution which 
called upon the film industry to 
avoid movies that might be con- 
sidered in bad taste by any part of 
the total audience. The resolution 
stated, in part, that several pic- 
tures in current and recent re- 
leases had broached the barriers of 
the Hollywood Production Code to 
a point where public criticism was 
invited and the resolution pro- 
ceeded to recommend that any at- 
tempt by script writers or directors 
to “overstep the word, letter and 
intent” of the code “be instantly 
curbed.” How does this attitude 
on the part of the theatre owners 
fit in with Breen’s assertion that 
there has been no relaxation of the 
Standafds of good taste and de- 
cency represented by the ‘code? 


Regarding Breen’s assertion that, 
in a recent report by Father Mas- 
terson, of the National Legion of 
Decency, he commended the high 
moral standards of American mo- 
tion pictures, we understand that, 
actually, Father Masterson in ad- 
dressing a women’s organization 
last month, stated that about 18% 
of the domestic pictures had been 
found to be morally objectionable, 
or a decrease of 2% over the pic- 
tures so deemed previously. On 
Aug. 26, 1949, Father Masterson 
issued a written report wherein it 
was stated that - American-made 
foentges were morally deteriorat- 
ing tO the extent that nearly 20% 
of them were considered objection- 
able. This figure, the report added. 
was the highest since the forma- 
tion of the Legion of Decency in 
1933. - 

Now, as to the article’s state- 
ment that our board is threatened 
with abolition because of an opin- 
ion by our Attorney General, let 


‘it- be said that- since the Supreme 


Court’s decision in “The Miracle’ 
case, he has taken the position that 
we are restricted to the censoring 
of films that are indecent and ob- 
scene. In no manner, has he even 
intimated that we, as a board of 
censors, have no legal right to fune- 
tion under the law of this state. On 
the contrary, lie has suggested that 
the law be strengthened by the 
enactment of a statute which, in his 
opinion, will insure the state's 
right to keep out pictures that are 
found to be of the indicated char- 
acter. 
Sydney R. Traub, 
Chairman, Md., State Board of 
Motion Picture Censors 


Exhibs Honor Biechele 


Kansas City, Sept. 30. 

The 34th annual convention of 
the Kansas-Missouri Theatre Assn. 
here today (Tues.) and tomorrow 
will be marked by a testimonial 
dinner for R. R. “Dick” Biechele, 
long-time Kansas City exhibitor. 
Tom Edwards, veteran exhibitor, 
will be the speaker at the dinner, 
to be held at the Hotel Presi- 
dent. 
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Hollywood. 
anything in distress the ‘Samaritan in me simply 
‘bleeds at the cries of hunger pains emanating from Hollywood. If 
| better pictures can be made at less cost it is obvious that cuts will 
lhave to be made all along the line. Merely suggesting that the cuts 
| begin by cutting off the dead branches at the top isn’t enough. Life 
must be infused into the old redwood, and that means story-value. 

So reluctantly I toss away some more of the stock pile which in 
better times might have been used to send our kids to college. Take 
|’em, pals. The plots are all yours. 

Old Title. New Title 
“Hizzoner Cal Coover” “Has Anybody Seen My Cal?” 


This is a frank effort to cash in on the drink, sex, smoke and 
skullduggery that goes on in a national political convention. Cal 
Coover, a#rass check manufacturer, who was born in New England, 
reared in the south, educated in the west and made his dough in Chi- 
cago, so much in fact and fron such shady sources that his attorney 
' thought it would be wise to siphon off $10,000,000 and set up the 
| Coover Foundation For Clean Government. It was set up in honor of 
lhis first wife, who presumably died from overeating at Monte Carlo 
| while Coover was teaching aglonde how to play baccarat. 

The Foundation decides to pitch for the Presidential nomination of 
| Gen. Mills. a six-star general, figuring he will get smeared so badly in 
| the campaign that it would be no trouble at all to toss Coover in as 
1a compromise candidate. His backers are assured Coover has now 
| married that blonde he has been running around with since (and be- 
|fore) his wife died. 

The day the convention opened, sure enough, a schnook named 
| Severance Liveright ‘a Communist parading as a loyal delegate) 
| flooded the convention hall with documentary proof that Ben. Mills 
| filched his sixth star from a brigadier he had demoted for being too 
kind to wives of prisoners-of-war. 

The general’s wife came forth the next day with the explanation that 
she had found the extra star in his pocket and, thinking it was one 
that had worked loose from its mooring, had sewed it on. This ex- 
planation came too late to save Mills, however, and the convention 
made the worst of a bad situation by nominating Cal Coover. 

Coover put on a terrific campaign. Everybady seemingly wore but- 
|tons, cut like stars and as big as stop lights. All bore the legend “My 
Pal Cal.” 

But he was running against an incumbent, and the Dopey Voters 
League, with the slogan “We always vote for incumbents,” swept their 
old standby into office. Cal won, four states—Maine, where he was 
born; Georgia, where he was raised; California, where he went to 
college, and Illinois, where he made millions in slot machines, juke- 
boxes and brass checks. 





| Easily fetched by 








“The Whining Team” “Too Bad Te Win” 

This is a picture for Frank Lovejoy, who as Rogers Hornsby sort 
of stole “The Winning Team” from Ronald Reagan as Grover Cleve- 
land Alexander. It starts with Hornsby taking a bunch of rambling 
wrecks, including Alexander, from the cellar to a World Series. After 
they win the Series they all go out on a bender and don’t get over it 
for the whole of the next season. “You knaw why we lost?” asks the 
surly Rajah of Alexander. “Cause your wife, who looks to me an awful 
lot like Doris Day, wasn’t in the stands for you to wink at when the 
going got tough. That’s why we lost.” 

That night Bill Veeck, the club prez, fired him. 

For 20 years the Rajah rattled around in the stix and then worked 
himself back in the big leagues as a manager of the St. Louis Browns. 
He landed a three-year contract, worth $120,000 in any lawyer's 
language. 

Feeling his oats again, the Rajah began riding herd on his coolies 
and pushed them so hard they were in the cellar by the end of spring. 
No Doris Day was in the stands to soften his cruel tongue. Players 
whimpered under his tongue-lashings and all but laid down. 

So the prez of the club called him on the carpet. The prez’s name, 
by a terrifying coincidence, was Bill Veeck. Junior, this time. 

“Rajah, I guess you're through.” 

“Are you guessing or issuing an executive order?” asked Hornsby. 

“I should have learned from my’old man’s experitnce,” said tHe 
prez, “when he canned you before.” 

“If you were that bright,” ripdsted the Rajah, “you would be work- 
ing for a living in a wayside garage. Your second-guessing is gonna 
cost you $100,000.” 

“You won’t settle for less?” 

“Not a. penny.” 

‘Suppose with you off our backs we go ahead now and win the 
pennant?” asked the prez. 

“Then B want a bonus.” 

“Hornsby, you’re a hard man. You need the softening hand of a 
woman.” ; 

“Okay,” said Hornsby, “get me a Warner contract and Doris Day 
and I'll waive the bonus.” 

They shook hands, and as Hornsby came out of Veeck’s office and 
walked down a tunnel under the grandstand, there was Doris Day to 
receive him. On one side of her stood a Warner talent scout and on 
the other an agent. As Hornsby put his arms around Miss Day the 
agent stuck a contract in his hand like a subpoena, They all laughed 
and left the ballpark for highballs and Hollywood. 





: “Keep Your. Shirt On” — “Atemic HH”... 

Hi Hatt, who won his H at Harvard in fencing, is assigned to 
Alamogordo on a super-secret project: His job is to see that ne 
scientists changed shirts. It was his job to change them, not theirs. 

Virginia Dublin, a specialist in splitting infinitives, is brought to 
Alamogordo to teach the children of atom-splitters how to split infin- 
itives to conform with the split personalities of the community. 

One day, while Hatt’s back was turned, she got his department. She 
was on the hunt for Jackie Morbid, who was playing hookey. As she 
tried to leave, Hatt insisted on taking her shirt off. She slapped his 
face and caused such a row that Dr. Morbid came out to see what all 
the commotion was about. 

When he learned his kid was on the loose he became hysterical. A 
hunt revealed has was off limits. Then came a telephone call indicat- 
ing he had been kidnapped and was being held for ransom. The price 
was simply some formulas only Dr. Morbid knew. 

Hatt and Virginia forgot their diferences in this new crisis and the 
next‘ hour is simply a chase to find the moppet. He is discovered, hav- 
ing escaped his captors, hanging from a clipp. Hatt makes a rope of 
shirts, but it is still too short to affect a rescue. Virginia sees the 
problem and goes behind the mesquite bush. From there she hands 
her slip and bra to Hatt. In the nick of time Jackie is rescued. Hatt 
returns the torn bra and slip to Virginia by tossing them over the bush. 
The security guard and state troopers arrive just in time to miss the 
whole thing. Virginia is dressed by the time they come crashing into 
the scene. 

She and Hatt and Jackie get in the backseat of a rescue car, and 
while the moppet gets ready for the whacking of his life, the lovers 
embrace. 

This is a picture for college kids who get a thrill out of unoccupied 
unmentionables, 
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Exhib Plan to Charge 
Distribs for Comm’! Pix 
Stirs Sponsor Tangle 


Recent VaRIETy story that thea- 
tremen were mulling the possibil- 
ity of charging for the showing of 
commercial pictures, touched off a 
minor hassle among distribs of 
these pix, who have been making 
the films available to theatres at 
no cost for some time. 


E. L. Manke, of Modern Talking 
Picture Service, a leading distrib 
of commercial pix of a highly insti- 
tutional nature, said flatly that 
films would be withdrawn because 
sponsors would not go for the extra 
cost. He said pix distributed by his 
outfit were general and had enter- 
tainment value, so that the com- 
mercial plug was barely, if at all, 
discernible. He cited “Green Har- 
vest,” a short put out by the lum- 
ber industry, which plugged for 
conservation and _ said nothing 
about the use of lumber. Manke 
also pointed out that the booking 


exhibs coin on their short subjects 
rentals. 

Commercial pix, running from 
seven to about 15 minutes, are fre- 
quently used by smaller theatres 
as regular paris of their programs 
while the big Broadway houses oc- 
casionally employ them as fillers. 
Roxy, N. Y., for example, makes 
use of these pix to fill program 
time during the morning shows or 
to plug a gap when the stage show 
runs short. 

Modern Talking Picture Service, 
which has contacts with bookers 
in all the U. S. exchange zones. 
is currently placing about a half a 
dozen of the sponsored pix. Some 
are appropriate for national dis- 
only for regional showings. Pix 
electric power, 
credit and gasoline, 
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on Earth” (Par) and- “Ivanhoe” 
(M-G) are surpassing records which 
have stood for years at many 
theatres. 











about income were down to a whis- 
per at the TOA conclave, their big 
beef was over the continuing up- 
beat in operating expenses. They 
feel though that there will be a 
sufficient lift if the current cam- 
paign to repeal the 20% Federal 
admissions tax is successful. 

Also seen reflecting the hearten- 
ing uptrend is the big investment 
made by the Ralph Stolkin group 
in RKO. Howard Hughes sold out 
his controlling stock at $7-a share 
to Stolkin and his businessmen 
pards. It’s understood that Hughes 
would have relinquished his inter- 
ests long ago if that price was met 
by previous bidders. 

In addition to the b.o. improve- 
ment, which began in mid-summer 
and is continuing, strong factor be- 
hind the encouraging state of the 
industry is the number of adjust- 
ments on the economic front. Over- 
all, production budgets and shoot- 
ing time have been substantially 
cut and other operating economies 
have been placed into effect. It’s 
recalled that Metro recently halved 
all exec salaries beginning over 
the $1,000-per-week level. 

The most optimistic analysis 
heard from a company president 
in years was made by Balaban in 
New York last wéek following his 
return to the homeoffice after two 
weeks on the Coast. On the basis 
of talks with Par studio heads and 
the chief execs of other film com- 
panies, Balaban stated, the “present 
boxoffice upswing. will’ be main- 
tained and undoubtedly increased.” 

The Par prez said he was plenty 
high on Par’s future and added: 
“Similar enthusiasm is felt for their 
product and for their planned pro- 
duction in 1953 and beyond” by 
other prexies. . 


| French, Japanese 
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imply approval of the French cut in 
the number of dubbing permits is- 
sued to foreign imports. Hoily- 
wood’s share was whittled from 121 
to 90.. For the moment, at least, 
U. S. companies are not picking up 
any of these 90 licenses, and con- 
tinued refusal on their part to ac- 
cept the French cut will result in 
the pic shortage. 

Presidents’ powwow tomorrow 





of the commercial pix saved many | 


tribution, while others are suitable | 


cover such subjects as sugar bects, | 
lumber, banking, | 


While theatremen’s complaints | 





should decide date of Johnston’s 
departure for Paris. Likelihood is 
that he will be accompanied on his 
trip by Ellis Arnall, president of 
' the Society of Independent Motion 
Picture Producers. After the 
breakdown of negotiations between 
the MPEA and the French, MPEA 





board gave its prexy full powers to 
deal with the situation as he sees 
At. 
Franco-U. S. Obstacles 

Formal Franco-American deal 
ran out June 30 and subsequent | 
talks hit several obstacles. First | 
came when the ‘French, taking | 
their cue from the MPEA Italian | 
pact, hinted they would favor a sub- | 
sidy arrangement. Outlook was | 
| bright for a while when Johnston | 
actually proposed the idea at, 
the first round of Paris conferences. | 

MPEA head’s __ eapitulation 
astounded some Paris observers 
and was quickly and effectively 
|nixed by the SIMPP, which came 
out flatly against any subsidy ar- 
rangement. Subseqyently, the 
French changed their minds and 
withdrew their offer to remit the 
remaining $4,800,000 at the agreed 





capital account rate. 

Jap situation is constantly creat- | 
ing new problems, with the un-| 
freezing of additional coin and| 
Tokyo’s yardstick in dividing total 
of import permits between majors 
and the indies taking the spotlight. 
Richard T. McDonnell, special 
MPEA reg, is due to leave for Ja- 
pan soon in an attempt to un- 
thaw additional funds accrued to 
the U.S. companies since the war. 
McDonnell, who recently was suc- 
cessful in prying loose $5,000,000 
in frozen earnings, is going to at- 
t-mpt to unlatch another $2,472,- 
661. 

Tokyo Government has set the 
total of U.S. import licenses at 74 
for the first half of the financial 
year, with the Finance Ministry 
set on a 60-14 split, a reduction of 
three pix for the majors and one 
|for the indiés. Should the Japan- 
/ese division be found unacceptaLle 
by the Americans, plan is to dump | 
the whole problem in the lap of the | 
U. S. producers. 

Irving Maas, MPEA veepee, is | 
currently in Tokyo to discuss the | 
situation with the Finance Minis- 
‘try and also to work out details of 
| U.S. company participation in the 
foreign picture screening board 
now in the planning stage. 


















Propose Wald 
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stood that Corwin requested Wald 
to come east to be on the spot when 
the deal comes up but the film- 
maker felt that Pickman, who is 
the business head of Wald-Krasna 
Productions, could handle all de- 
tails. Pickman arrived in Gotham 
over the past weekend from Texas 
where he and Wald were on a six- 
day whistle-stop tour promoting the 
newest Wald pic, “The Lusty Men.” 

Initial discussions took place in 
Gotham yesterday between Grant 
and Pickman but it’s understood 
that nothing concrete developed. 
Also participating was Sidney Kor- 
shak, Chi attorney, who has been 
active on the Stolkin side. 

Also as part of the pact, it’s said, 
is the purchase by RKO of Wald’s 
50% stock interést in the W-K unit. 
Basis of this portion of the overall 
deal is a bottom price of $250,000 
and an escalator formula determin- 
ing additional sums in accordance 
with the profits brought in by the 





four pix Wald made-for-RKO- under} 


Hughes. These are “Blue Veil,” 
“Behave Yourself,” “Clash by 
Night” and “Lusty.” Also involved 
are eight unproduced properties 
developed by W-K 

Although he’s had talks with 
both Columbia and ‘20th-Fox on a 
possible affiliation, Wald has said 
he’d be amenable to the RKO spot 
if the arrangements could be 
| worked out. Until a short time ago 
a pact with Col looked like a strong, 
likelihood with Wald to operate as 
a straight producer under prexy 
Harry Cohn. 

Attending the directorate session 
today will be Stolkin, Corwin, A. L. 
Koolish (Stolkin’s father-in-law 
and head of Empire Industries, Chi- 
cago), and Ray Ryan and Edward 
Burk, San Antonio oilmen. Stolkin. 
Koolish and Ryan are committed 
for around 90% of the $7,346,340 
to buy Hughes’ 1,013,420 shares and 
the 36,000 shares held by prexy 
Ned E. Depinet. 


In addition to voting upon the 
personnel setup, new RKO operat- 
ing policies expectedly will be de- 





Joe Ravotto to Europe 
To Harmonize US. ‘Voice,’ 
Pix Messages Vs. Soviets 


Joseph C. Ravotto, veteran’ ex-| 


VARIETY mugg in Berlin, Paris, 
Rome, Madrid and Lisbon—the 
course traced prewar by Hitler’s 
aggression—is returning to Paris 
to head up the film division of the 
combined press bureaus of the Mu- 


tual Security Administration and 
the U. S. Information Service | 
abroad. MSA, successor to ECA, 


and USIS often have been charged 
with airing two different view- 
points. The services were com- 
bined so that the American atti- 
tude will speak with one voice, as 
it were, and that the two agencies’ 
propaganda be of like pattern. 
Under this new information. pro- 
gram which Ravotto will supervise 
will come also the Voice of Amer- 
ica. Motion picture propaganda is 
also on the agenda to offset the 
Russians’ admittedly potent pix 
pitch, with which they have been 
making impact in the Middle East, 
the Far East, and also some of the 
fringe Iron Curtain countries. 
Besides the counter-propaganda 


against the Commies, NATO, pro-| 


ductivity (more production for less 
hours; the American assembly line 
technique), and other European 
functions will be integrated So that 
the Marshall Plan countries get the 
same reflexes. 

MSA has. counterpart funds 
(pounds, lira, francs, marks, etc.) 
available, which had been paid for 
U. S. resources exported to the 
European lands, and these monies 
will be expended on a local level 
for America’s new propaganda 
campaign. Each of the “country 
missions,” as the U. S. agencies in 
the various Marshall Plan coun- 
tries are called, will report to the 
Paris regional office and under that 
streamlined and centralized opera- 
tion Ravotto will handle the Amer- 
ican propaganda attitude abroad. 











~ Govt. as Stymie? 


a——_—_e Continued fygm page 5 


and complete endorsement is an- 
ticipated. 

Abram F. Myers, Allied States 
Assn. board chairman, takes a dif- 
ferent view. He stated in D. C. 
last week that, because of the 
changes made by the film company 
presidents, there has been no prog- 
ress toward getting arbitration off 
the ground since Aug. 20, when the 
orivinal plan was drafted. 

That the company heads are anx- 
ious to hit upon a mutuaily agree- 
able system is seen by their con- 
tinuing attempts to re-draft the 
plan. It’s said that the changes 
they made were in the nature of 
recommendations to the exhibs and 
not outright demands. Since 
Myers, in particular, was not in 
agreement with the revisions, the 
company heads and their chief 
counsel are studying new changes. 

Ultimate plan is for the chief 
exees to hold another meeting 
shortly on writing a new arbitration 
plan. This had been tentatively 
set for tomorrow (Thurs.) but Eric 
Johnston, president of the Motion 
Picture Assn. of America, and the 
MPAA member companies now feel 
that the entire session will have 
to be given to pressing foreign 
market matters. 











s 
20th-Fox, Artie 
‘——_ Coniinued from page 7 
agreed to the elimination, adds 
Davis. In fact, his deal, he avers, 
gave him the “unprecedented” 
privilege of doing his own publicity 
on the pic and placing ads on it 
through his own agency. With this 
understanding, he put pic into the 
works. Me , 

Next, Davis was informed 20th 
had opened the O. Henry pic at one 
or two out-of-town spots, that na- 
tional mags had gandered the film, 
and reaction to “Red Chief’ was 
not unfavorable. As a consequence, 
20th did not feel justified in pulling 
the Allen-Levant sequence. 

Distrib’s version is that Davis, 
cooling on Chaplin pic after come- 
dian was rapped by the Attorney 
General, returned to 20th with de- 
mand for the O. Henry film, which 
by then had gone Brandt’s way. 

While undecided on future course 
of action, Davis has - meanwhile 
booked Universal release, “The 
Promoter,” Alec Guinness starrer, 
to follow the current “Stranger In 
Between.” The O. Henry pic is 
slated to follow “Ivory Hunter” into 




















icided at the conclave tomorrow. 


the Trans-Lux house. 


}| cutting spree, which reduced film 


+: ~€ests-of d+xbbing-e- film -here or- 
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Slashed Budget 


Continued from page 3 








| 
‘saturation would ever be achieved, 
or whether it’s even desirable. 

“I’d like to be able to reach each 
of our primary target groups in 20 
different countries with non-thea- 





trical film shows every two weeks,” | 
he said. Film package offered for | 
one showing runs between an hour | 
and an hour-and-a-half. 

State Dept. at present turns out | 
about 300 reels a year, acquiring | 
two pix for every one it make on 
its own. This breaks down into 
approximately 150 short subjects, 
an inadequate number, in Edwards’ 
opinion, sinee it allows only 30 sub- 
jects for each region or between 
eight and 10 shorts per-target coun- 
try. 


Half Produced in U. S. 


Of the 300 reels, about half are 
| produced in the U.S. and the rest 
| abread under American supervision 
|and often from scripts written by 
| Hollywood writers. Group of flm- 
lites who left recently for Germany 





under State Dept. auspices to pen 
‘info pix there includes Virginia 
Van Upp, Agnes Christine John- | 


ston, William Rankin, and Frank | 
and Mitchell Dazy, the latter work- 
ing as a team. 

Films lensed abroad are done 
\in semi-documentary fashion, which 
permits a story line. State Dept. 
has used feature approach only for 
past two years but rules out use of 
Hollywood personalities for the 
reason that they would weaken the 
credibility of the shorts. 

However, an attempt is being 
made to introduce more of a show- 
manship touch in the reels farmed 
out by the Department. Edwards 
revealed that veteran Hollywood 
producer Tim Whelan is being con- 
sidered for a job with the division 
where he would supervise produc- 
tion. Whelan is currently <a 
going the various formalities pre- 
ceding his hiring by the State Dept. 

This year’s Congressional budget- 


division funds to $7,000,000, $3,500,- 
600 less than has been requested, 
has forced Edwards to cut the num- 
ber of language versions from 26 
to 15. Two out of every three 
| pix used by the division are ac- 
| quired from outside sources. 

| Cost of pix made by the Depart- 
|ment has risen from $10,000 to $12,- 
000 a reel in 1945 to $15,000 to $16,- 
000 in 1952. 

“We no longer content ourselves 
with telling the American story, 
Edwards reveals, “Now we also try 
to expose Red lies and give the 
audience an inkling of what might 
happen to them under Commun- 
ism.” 

Films division currently employs 
35 full-time employees in 26 coun- 
tries, with the film needs of other 
areas taken car. of by State Dept. 
personnel concerned also with 
other info matters. More than 300 
mobile units bring the U. S. pix 
messages to out-of-the-way places, 
and the division has about 4,000 
16m projectors, which it lends on 
request. 

The State Dept. eventually may 
get around to making special TV 
pix for use abroard, according to 
Edwards. 
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play the art circuit. first and later 
do a repeat in dubbed version. 
Costs the Same 








in Europe are approximately, the 
same, ranging from $14,000 to $30,- 
000 on the average, the final tab 
being determined less by the qual- 
ity of the job than by the number 
of parts to be dubbed in. 

Distribs admit that European 
studios have dubbing facilities far 
superior to those found in the U. S., 
but they argue that dialog added 
on the Continent is apt to lose the 
flavor which makes it attractive to 
American audiences. . 

Accent on dubbing activities is 
highlighted by plans of Italian 
Films Export to operate its own 
dubbing studio in N. Y. The facili- 
ties are expected to be installed 
and ready within two months, with 
IFE doing the job for individual 
Italian producers. Mauro Zambuto, 
Italian dubbing expert, has been 
here for several months investigat- 
ing various problems involved in 
setting up a studio. 


Most recent Italian-dubbed hit 





was “Bitter Rice,” which chalked 
up 3,400 bookings in its foreign- 
language version. The Lux release | 





hundred dates on the strength of 
the English dialog. 


Currently in the dubbing works 
is the Lux pic, “Anna,” which is 
being revamped for U. S. consump- 
tion in N. Y. under IFE supervision. 
Plans call for the film to be dual- 
premiered, with the subtitled ver- 
sion going into an east side art 
house, as customary, and the 
dubbed pic making its bow on 
Broadway. 


The distribs feel that once the 
American audience has become ac- 
customed to seeing dubbed imports, 
it will take the development in its 
stride. Importers cite European 
acceptance of dubbing, with practi- 
cally all Hollywood films getting 
the treatment for their general re- 
lease in Italy, France, Germany and 
Spain. 

-U. S. majors for a time tried 
dubbing exports for South Ameri- 
can market but the experiment was 
a dud, largely because of ianguage 
differences within the various coun- 
tries. 


One of the dubbing hurdles is 
that the number of pix that lend 
themselves to the treatment is lim- 
ited by the very nature of the 
material. Preferred films are those 
that lean heavily on visual appeal, 
i.e. spectacles like “Fabiola” which 
turned in a nice profit. 

As television continues to suffer 
from the lack of adequate Holly. 
wood product, foreign film distribs 
figure they can’t lose by offering 
dubbed pix. They say they can al- 
ready double their dubbing cost by 
selling to TV, and they foresee the 


| day when a good import will clean 


up in art theatres, regular 
and TV. 


runs 














Glenn Ford | 
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try now are doing everything they 


ean think of to get out the vote,” 
Ford pointed out. “Here’s an ideal 
opportunity for the industry to 
join in a civic undertaking on both 
a local and a national level and 
help boost the percentage of eli- 
gible citizens who take advantage 
of their voting privilege.” 


Election day is only five weeks 
away and the industry would have 
to get started on the scheme im- 
mediately, Ford pointed out, but 
there’s still enough time to guaran- 
tee that the message reaches every 
eligible voter in the country. Actor 
volunteered to spearhead a local 
committee which would launch the 
plan in Hollywood by making spe- 
cial trailers which could be sent 
to the nation’s theatres. 


“The trailers alone should be a 
big help to the vote-getting cam- 
paign,” Ford opined. “If we could 
get them to the theatres about two 
weeks before election and run 
them at every performance every 
day, we could get the vote mes- 
sage to millions of people.” 

_ Problem of getting out the na- 
tion’s voters has been in Ford's 
mind since his last trip to Exrope 
last year. “I got a much clearer 
picture of how precious a privilege 
the vote is,” he explained, “when 
I got behind the Iron Curtain for 
a while and travelled through 
other countries where there is no 
universal suffrage such as we have 
here.” 

Vote Receipt Pass 

The current campaigns being 
staged to insure a tremendous 
turnout at the polls crystallized 
the idea in the actor’s mind and 
he began working out plans for. a 
film industry drive. Framework for 
the” sthéme “has “already ~beeti~ 
roughed out and is ready to be 
acted upen by interested indivie 
dual exhibitors or associations. 

Under Ford's plan, voters in 
those states where voting receipts 
are disturbed would use those re- 
ceipts as an admission pass to their 
local film houses. In other states, 
exhibitors could arrange with vot- 
ing registrars to countersign 
mimecgraphed forms, to be sup- 
plied by industry groups, certify- 
ing . that the voter had ° actually 
exercised his franchise. 


Receipt or mimeographed form 
would serve as a free admission, 
when the bearer is acecmpanied 
by a regular paying patron, for 
seven weekdays beginning on the 
day after Election Day. Thus, Sat- 
urday and Sunday would be ex- 
cluded under the terms of the ar- 
rangement to enable exhibitors to 
secure the necessary paid admis- 
sions for a one-week period to 
guarantee that the vote-getting op- 
eration would not cue an operas 
tional loss. Patrons, of course, 
would pay the required Federal 


is expected to ring up another few | admission tax on the pass. 
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LANZA 


BONANZA! | 


They’re Standing on Line for M-G-M': 


“BECAUSE YOU'RE MINE”! 





M-G-M presents Mario Lanza in “BECAUSE 
YOU’RE MINE” « Introducing Doretta Morrow with. 
James Whitmore + Color by Technicolor + Screen Play, 
by Karl Tunberg and Leonard Spigelgass + Based on a, 
Story by Ruth Brooks Flippen and Sy Gomberg, 
Directed by Alexander Hall + Produced by Joe Pasternak 


remember “The CAVE TOP PLAYING TIME! M-G-M 


RIO. CANBAS Sc 
: ei ¢ I Se ag gene as Ot Bes 
, i CAUSE. OURE win: CSakita Seat 

Sr MES TRAE AMO RG OW. 


Getting the dou oh 
_like “Ivanhoe” 





ANOTHER M-G-M LION-UP AT RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Typical audience reaction reflected by 
newspaper acclaim: “DROVES WHO 
FLOCK TO SEE AND HEAR MARIO 
LANZA SHOULD DO SO AGAIN 
... BEST YET ...A BOXOFFICE 
BONANZA, AN ENTERTAINMENT 


WHIZBANG!” 


MIAMI BEACH BONANZA! 


Second highest M-G-M opening in more than two years! 


DAYTONA BONANZA! 


Best M-G-M week-day opening in more than a year! 


ROYAL COMMAND CHOICE! 


Chosen for the Royal Film Performance in London, 
October 27. Great Britain’s highest film honor! 
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Rush Adlai Job : 

Random House is rush-publish- 
ing “Speeches of Adlai Stevenson,” 
128-page paper-bound tome selling 
for $1. John Steinbeck wrote the 
foreword and Debs Myers and 
Ralph Martin have written a 2,500- 
word biog of the Democratic 
nominee. 

Book was contracted for on Sept. 
24. hurried to press on Sept. 26 
and will be released Oct: 16: 





Paul Gallicos’ Vox Pop 
Under the N. Y. Daily News 
“Voice of the People” the follow- 
ing announcement appeared Sept. 


“In order to forestall rumor and 
misinterpretation, we deeply re- 


gret to announce that after some | 


13 years of marriage we have 
reached a parting of the ways. The 
reason for this action may be said 
to be a latent and increasing in- 
compatibility dnd the need and de- 
sire of each to work out his and 
her career individually. There is 
no other woman. There is no other 
man. There is ne contemplated 
‘next’ for either of us. 
nothing between us but affection 
and deep regret that we can no 
longer continue in marriage. We 
shall seek a divorce. 
whole story and although we are 


further statement or amplification 
to make on the above. 
(Signed) Pauline Gallico, 
Paul Gallico. 





Once A Ham...! 

Quondam actor John Lodge, now 
governor of Connecticut, was prin- 
cipal speaker recently at a nearby 
West Haven dedication  cere- 
mony of the First Congregational 
Church, chairmanned by local 
VaRIETY mugg Harold M. Bone. 

As the governor sat down at the 
conclusion of his talk, Bone thank- 
ed him for a fine address..His Ex- 
cellency replied: “What sort of 
notice would you have given me 
in VARIETY?” 





A Tallulu of a Book 

Tallulah Bankhead has another 
hit on her hands —her autobiog. 
Few people have cause for soul- 
searching and if they do it’s usually 
a case of who cares? but Miss 
Bankhead, circa 1952, is as much 
public property as her beloved 
Giants or Marilyn Monroe. So 
there is a vast audience (thanks to 
NBC's “Big Show” builder-upper) 
who will care. It’s a cinch that 
“Tallulah (My Biography)” (Harper; 
$3.95), including 24 pages of photo- 


graphs, will attract that. vast 
audience. 
Few public personalities are as 


frank about themselves or have 
reason for intrespection, but in the 
case of the daughter of Congress- 
man Bankhead—the “My Dad 
whom she dedicates her memoirs— 
there is much justification. 

There is special dedication to 
Broadway publicist Richard Maney 
for his collaborative interest. 

A legend within her own time, 
she is an extrovert who doesn’t 
spare herself in her saga of show 
biz struggles; her expression of 
personal spleen (Billy Rose, Mi- 
chael Myerberg, Lillian Hellman, 
Herman Shumlin); her dislikes (to 
get up, go to bed, and be alone); 
her passionate likes (the Giants, 
ribald company, yatata into the 
night); her positive opinions (news- 
papers hate to retract their erra- 
tum, although she is goodhumored 
amidst her definite expressions on 
this subject, mentioning her tussles 
with Arthur Hays Sulzberger, Sam 
Zolotow, Danton Walker, et al.); 
her general disdain of the critics; 

~her-sex life—attitudes,.frankly.re- 
counted in an entire chapter cap- 
tioned “Flirtation With Sin”; her 
eight years of glory in London’s 
West End; the gamut from prsiing 
to gambling; her schoolgirl adula- 
tion, that lingers to this day, of 
such theatrical greats as Ethel 
Barrymore; her fiuctuating for- 
tunes; and the rest of it right up 
to Hollywood, radio, etc. 

Paraphrasing the author’s pet 
greeting, “Tallulah” is a “dahrling” 
of a book; ii defies being laid down 
and not quickly picked up again. 
It’s good reading. In a measure it 
is a revealing saga of our times, 
personalized by a never-dull career 
of a-compelling personality. It’s 
a “Tallulu” of a personal memoir. 
It’ll sell big. Abel. 





Bradna’s Circus Lowdown 

Fred Bradna, with the Ringling 
Bros.-Barnum & Bailey Circus for 
more thar 43 years, has written, 
with Hartzell Spence, lusty me- 
moirs of those years in “The Big 
Top” (Simon & Schuster, $3.95). 
Bradna, in a silk hat washed with 
beer to keep it shiny, was the 
equestrian director of the Big One 
all those years. Surviving many 


managements, blowdowns, wrecks, i ters. The Savoy didn’t escape the 


| the 


|clone in 1945. 


Hartford fire and_ volatile 
prima donnas, he was feat ee 

y ole in a Dallas - 
> BR ag hy He even recovered | 
from that, but at 83 he now takes | 
things easy in the Sarasota sun. 
Easy, that is, until someone refers | 
to him as a “ringmaster. he 

(“The Big Top” went into its} 
second printing (19) on 
its publication date, 








| advance order by circus fans.) 


| 
| 
| 


land of James A. 
There is | 


This is our | 


2” to. 


i i s circus beasts and 
not—4navailable _we— will have ns.| dangerou 





Bradna contasey has the Fine 
write about the American : 
wf 1900 to 1950, and he has done 
it accurately, colorfully and aro- 
matically, tinting it with the high 
style of a man who was always one 
of the class figures in show biz. 
Here is the true story of Lillian 
Leitzel, of the Ubangis and Zip, 
and why clowns are called Joey, 
Charlie and Auguste. It describes 
for the first time in detail the last | 
embattled years of John Ringling | 
and has complete word ‘portraits 
of King Cite Tine Be i 
e other , 
Caer tones } Bailey, who hired | 
He introduces | 
apprentice | 


takes | 





Bradna in Europe. 
a youthful circus 
named Johnnie North and | 
you on a circus honeymoon in an 
upper and lower over the wheels. 

He says that bears are the Pi 
ments the passing —of--the tech- 
niques which produced May Wirth, 
Lucio Cristiani and Ella Bradna, 
his equally celebrated wife, who 
was still riding handsomely at 70. 
He also explains the eclipse of 
great solo clowns like Silvers Oak- 
ley and Polidor. He calls Buffalo 
the poorest circus town, and Den- 
ver the best, and tells how the 
Hollywood celebs crowd the act 
in Los Angeles. He also tells why 
the Big Show will never play 
Seranton again. And he deals 
bluntly with ticket cadgers and 
other pests. 

Here also is Bradna’s proposed | 
Hall of Fame for the circus an 
his nominations for it in every 
branch from exploitation to com- 
mon working man. These appear 
to be conscientious selections, not 
sops to old friends, and it is con- 
ceded that Bradna, as the ranking 
circus veteran in America, nas the 
right to start this gallery. 

“The Big Top” takes its place 
among the best books ever written 
about the circus, and will be eager, 
controversial reading for anyone 


who ever worked rings, stages, 
wire or webbing. Or who ever 
loved the circus. Doul. 





Fanny Brice Biog 

“Fabulous Fanny,” life story of 
Fanny Brice, headlines the No- 
vember Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Written by Norman Katkov from 
300 pages of notes the late come- 
dienne left behind, plus interviews 
with her and her friends, the story 
will run through four issues. 

Pieces cover Ziegfeld Follies 
days, the “Baby Snooks” radio 
stanza, etc. 





DeVries’ Breezy Anthology 
Peter DeVries is another New 
Yorker contributor who has put to- 
gether his zieces from that weekly 
(plus one from Harper’s) into a 
breezy béok titled “No, But I Saw 
the- Movie” (Little, Brown; $3). It 
is good bedside reading, sophisti- 
cated yet generally appealing. His 
tongue-in-cheek observations on 
the passing American scene will 

strike a nerve with everybody. 
Little, Brown-Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce’s stable of New Yorker au- 
tors, incidentally, now includes 
Ludwig Bemelmans, Hortense Ca- 
lisher, John McNulty, —— 
Mitchell,” Ogden ~ Nash, ~~“Moltie7 
Painter-Downes and J. D. — 

e 





Scrutinizing The Savoy 

Through the swing doors of the 
Savoy Hotel in London’s Strand 
have passed most of London’s vis- 
iting celebrities. In recent years, 
particularly, it has become the 
mecca for show biz personalities, 
and inost top-ranking execs and 
stars have stayed there at one time 
or another, 


Jean Nicol, who was pressagent | - 


at the Savoy for some 10 years, in- 
cluding the whole of the war pe- 
riod, has penned her impressions 
in an engrossing book, “Meet Me 
At The Savoy” (Museum Press, 
$2.50), with a foreword by Danny 


aye. 

During the war, the Savoy be- 
came an unofficial press club for 
American correspondents and a 
large slice of the yarn is inevitably 
taken up with the problem of run- 
ning a No. 1 hotel during an era of 
shortages of food, liquor, etc., 
while the bombs were falling 
nightly and many of the guests 
were being housed in air raid shel- 





blitz but the hotel was never put | of Theatre Arts, after a summer- 


out of action. 


Because the film and theatre | 


vacation absence. 


Paul Denis writing a book, “Op- 


personalities who stayed at the | portunities in Dancing,” for spring 


Savoy during her term of office 


publication by Vocational Guid- 


obviously provided the best copy, | ance Books. 


Miss Nicol has filled many pages | 


with fascinating anecdotes about 
the stars. Kaye naturally comes 
in for a lion’s share and many of 
the stories told of him are quite 
new. There are also interesting 


| sidelights on many British political c 


personalities. The regular wartime 
visits of Winston Churehill, and 
yarns about A. P..Herbert and the 


the eve Of | editors of the national dailies, are | 
due to a big! described by the author in a facile | los, 


if not entireiy objéctive light. 
Myro. 





Atlantic Club Kickoff 
Atlantic mag will kick off the 
Atlantic Monthly Book Club this 
month with James Norman Hall’s 
autobiography, “My Island Home.” 
The alternate selection for Octo- 


ber will be “The Tundra World,” |, number of anecdotes for the | Hughes several years ago from 


British Book Society is publish- 
|ing an English edition of Irving 
'Stone’s “The President's Lady, 
‘currently filming at 20th-Fox. 

| William Donald Maxwell, Chi- 
ago Tribune managing editor, will 
be awarded an honorary doctor of 


} 
| 


| literature degree at DePauw U. 
Oct. 15. 
Howard Taubman’s “Mitropou- 


Unpredictable Maestro,” pro- 


| Philharmonic con- 


| file on the N. Y. 
ductor, 
| Garden. 





| is 


| 


ee 








RKO’s New Met. 


Continued from page 7 eee 


to the time of the Stolkin takeover. 
Company’s sales staff hopes that 
the pic will be gotten out in time 
to bolster its immediate release 
sked. 

Another problem is that several 
of the pix appear headed only for 
art house engagements. These in- 
clude “Under the Red Sea,” which 
being teamed with. “Tarzan’s 
Savage Fury”’*for dual bill runs; 
“Face to Face,’ the two-vart 


in the October House &| Huntington Hartford production 


featuring yarns by Joseph Conrad 


Paul Gallico, author-columnist, | ané Stephen Crane, and “No Time 


'and Harold Callender, Paris bu- 
|reau chief of the N. Y. Times, en- 
|route to Europe on 
| Elizabeth. 


| Elmer contributing 


Peterson 


| 


for Flowers,” a Mort Briskin-Don 
Siegel film made in Vienna. In 


the Queen | addition, there’s a western, “Mon- 


tana Belle,” starring Jane Russell. 
Latter film was picked up by 


by Theodora C. Stanwell-Fletcher. | ¢ortheoming Putnam book dealing | Howard Welch, who obtained Miss 


Atlantic editor Edward Weeks 
and his editorial associates, Char- 


{les W. Morton and Charles Rollo, 


will select the books for the Club. 





More of the Human Museum 

Shrewd observer of the passing 
show business scene, seer 0 
screwballiana, ace interviewer and 
obviously sage student of human 
nature that he is, it is no surprise 
that Maurice Zolotow’s latest is 
socko. “It Takes All &inds,” an- 


thology of many of his Satevepost | 


pieces, includés a couple of newies 
(the opening chapter, “The Eccen- 
trie Way of Life” and “Feedbox 
Jack”). It’s arresting reading that 
should find a wide orbit. 

“It Takes All Kinds” (Random 
House; $3) tells it by its title—and 
all of them aren’t haywire. There’s 
nothing but suave sagacity and ur- 


banity in the finale piece, an ex-- 


cellent profile on Cartier’s ace 
salesman and goodwill ambassador 
Jules Glanezer. 

The 12 chapters include close- 
ups on Dunninger, Cardini, Rich- 
ard Himber, S. S. Adams, Jim 


’ 


q|Moran, Charles Dempsey, Henry 


Nemo, Bruno Furst, Maurice 
Dreicer and Glaenzer, whose di- 
verse personalities reflect one 


common ground—the passionate 
desire to be different. The exhi- 
bitionism runs the gamut from 
cruel practical jokes, mixologists, 
seekers of good steaks, off-beat an- 
tics, party-giving and wierdies, and 
points up anew how diverse a pa- 
rade we mortals be. 

Zolotow’s skillful treatment and 
sharp journalistic insight almost 
endows some with a distinction 
that borders on of-the-moment im- 
mortality. His is the hep news- 
Ppaperman’s approach rather than 
the conventional magazine “pro- 
file” etching. He is as surgical as 
Dr. Kildare in his clinical close- 
ups on the mores, modes and man- 
ners of these sundry men—and he 
is as entertaining as the “Folies 
Bergeres” as he denudes them. It’s 
swell reading. Abel. 





Big in Books Too 
Texas is big in book circles, too, 
says Charles Hackelman, editor of 
Popular Edisons. Put “Texas” in 
a book title, be it western or other- 
wise, and it sells— and especially 
in that state. 





_. Waude Song Survey 

With a background of the songs 
popularized by vaudeville singers 
over the past century, “They Were 
Singing,” a new book by Chris- 
topher Pullem [George G. Harrap, 
$2.60] pictures different aspects of 
English life as reflected in the 
songs. The final four chapters, en- 
titled “A Bit cf Ba®kground,” have 
an emphatic, nostalgic appeal in 
its review of the rise and fall of 
the music hall, te 

“Many of the tunes featured in 
the book are still being sung. Pre- 
sumably they will never die, but 
even those that have been forgot- 
ten give a lively glimpse of social 
changes, with pungent comments 
on topicalities of their day. A 
special feature of the publication 
are the numerous contemporary 
illustrations and the line drawings 
used for chapter headings. 


Myre. 





CHATTER 


; John Kobler’s “Ballet in Amer- 
ica” due in the November Holiday. 
Alistair Cooke’s “Christmas 
Eve,” collection of short stories; to 
be published by Knopf Nov. 10. 
J. M. Ruddy covering the Holly- 
wood beat for the Kemsley News- 
papers, a 42-paper British chain. 
Harry Meade, ad staffer with 
Cue the last 14 years, has exited 
for a similar post at Park East 


mag. 

Robert Carson's “The Magic 
Lantern,” a novel about filmites, 
will be published Dec. 1 by Henry 
Holt & Co. j 

George Jean Nathan back as 


| with ex 
spondents. 

Ray Hunt, former Chicago Sun- 
Times feature and amusement edi- 
tor, has been named editor and 
general manager of the South 
Bend, Ind., Record. 
| Leo Lerman, entertainment edi- 
|tor of Mademoiselle, to leave mid- 





| November for 
| vacation-biz trip 
|}and western Europe. 

Michael Blankfort’s “The Jug- 
| gler” will be published in a pocket 
| book edition by Dell Publications 
ito coincide with the release of 
| Stanley Kramer's film version. 


| Bill Ornstein, Metro trade rep, 
currently in American Jewish 
| Times utlook with “The Moon 

Turns Green” and in Baltimore 
| Jewish Times with “Growing Boy.” 

Alfred A. Duckett, managing 
|editor of Tan, and former associ- 
‘ate editor of Ebony and Jet mag- 
| azines, has resigned from his post 
|to open a public relations office 
in Chicago. 

Barnett Fowler, byliner for the 
Albany, N. Y., Times-Union, ap- 
pointed to the Siena College fac- 
ulty as instructor in journalism. 
He will continue the newspaper 
affiliation. 

Emory Lewis appointed feature 
editor of Cue mag, succeeding 
John Keating, newly-named drama 
critic by Archbold van Beuren, 
publisher. Lewis will also cover 
legit interviews and features . 

All 16 short stories published by 
Mademoiselle during the past year 
are cited by Martha Foley in her 
“The Best American Short Stcries 
of 1952.” Three stories are re- 
printed in their entirety among 
“the best” of the year. 

Nancy Becker quietly took over 

the advertising and promotion of 
Henry Holt & Co. afier Fred Rose- 
nau’s_ resignation because he 
wanted to “widen” his orbit. Miss 
Becker was his aide. Maureen Mc- 
Manus continues as _ publicity 
chief of Holt. 
_ Arturo Toscanini’s RCA record- 
ing of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony was considered so unusual 
that the Atlantic Monthly has 
given the maestro its October is- 
sue cover, plus a full-length copy- 
right story by its music critic 
John M. Conly dealing with the 
nine hours (over two days) of re- 
cording on the opus. 

Robert Ewing, Jr., of New Or- 

leans, is new chairman of the 
board of the Shreveport Times and 
Monroe News-Star and Mornin 
World, all Louisiana dailies. He 
succeeds Wilson Ewing, Monroe, 
who died recently. Ewing had been 
chairman of the board of KWKH, 
Shreveport, and KTHS, Hot 
Springs, Ark., since the death of 
- A wine. jaey 17, 
_ Entries in the fourth annual art 
exhibit of the Newspaper Guild of 
N. Y., which opens tomorrow 
(Thurs.) at the Heywood Broun 
Room in Guild headquarters, will 
be judged by a panel of five, in- 
cluding Will Barnett, Edwin Dick- 
inson, John Groth, Ethel Katz and 
Jean Liberte. Employees of virtu- 
ally every newspaper, magazine 
and wire service are competing 
for prizes. 
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films before 2 p.m. the day follow- 
ing last Tuesday’s (23) bout in 
Philadelphia. 

Although the bout did not in- 
volve a foreign boxer, requests for 
the films from abroad have been 
heavy, according to Sid Kramer, 
RKO’s shorts subjects chief. Spe- 
cial edition, with Spanish com- 
mentary, already has been prepared 
for the Latin-American market. 
English commentary was handled 
by Jimmy Powers, N. Y. News 





drama critic in the October issue | sports editor and TV sportscaster. 


a 10-week combined | 
to Scandinavia | 








| 





periences of foreign corre- | Russell from Hughes on a loanout. 


Although Hughes has had the com- 
plete rights to the film for sev- 
eral years, release was withheld 
for some unexplainable reason. 
Pic, however, became the property 
of the new RKO management and 
is currently on the company’s re- 
lease slate. 

Only immediate pix on the com- 
pany’s sked which sales staffers 
feel will continue the momentum 
engendered by “King Kong,” “Sud- 
den Fear,” “One Minute to Zero” 
and “The Big Sky” are Jerry 
Wald’s “The Lusty Men,” which 
preems in Texas this week; 
“Androcles,” set for immediate re- 
lease; “Blackbeard the Pirate,” 
skedded for Thanksgiving, and 
Samuel Goldwyn’s “‘Hans Christian 
Andersen,” RKO’s biggest of the 
year, pencilled in for Thanksgiving 
release. 

Two pictures have been set:-‘to 
roll at the studio for some time, 
but have been held up for various 
reasons. Inavailability of Victor 
Mature, set to costar with Jane 
Russell, delayed “Split Second,” an 
Edmund Grainger production. Pic 
is expected to roll, however, as 
soon as new management gives the 
green Night. Similarty, Jerry 
Wald’s “Size 12” is ready to go. 
It had been delayed because of 
Hughes’ failure to okay the cast. 
With Hughes out of the picture 
now, it’s felt production will start 
shortly. In oddition, company has 
numerous story’ properties com- 
pleted and ready to roll as soon as 
the new top brass gives the okay. 





Carriage Trade 


Continued from page 7 s=—aame 


paper. For when “Concert” opened 
on Saturday (Aug. 30), business 
was slightly above average. Sun- 
day showed improvement and Mon- 
day had standees. 

Reflecting upon the success of 
“Concert,” Fine recalled that oc- 
casionally “it had been rough in 
the past few years and frequently 
I ‘played Yiddish, German and 
French pictures when I couldn't 
get Russian films. The_ theatre's 
main support is its ‘foundation 
trade’ and they came every week 
regardless of what is on the screen. 

“New customers,” Fine said, “are 
what I call* the ‘marginal trade.’ 
It’s easy to identify them for in- 
variably they phone for directions 
to get to the theatre. Others in- 
quire for the location of the rest 
rooms. I’ve had hundreds of such 
queries.” He also disclosed that 
the admission scale for the 600-seat 
housé has “remained constant ~ in 
recent years at 65-85-$1-$1.20 
throughout the week. 

On a huneh” that “Concert” 
might develop into a hit, Fine 
acquired as many recordings of 
arias sung in the film well in 
advance of the preem. Since de- 
mand for that type music was neg- 
ligible, he nabbed the platters at 
a nominal price. Disks had a hefty 
sale at the theatre’s second-floor 
display rack after the picture’s 
opening. Waxings of basso Mark 
Reizen sold out within a few days. 
Most of the original Soviet record- 
ings, were marketed on the Stin- 
son and R, G, labels. 

Meantime, on the strength of 
“Concert’s” reviews, a number of 
exhibitors have sought to book the 
film. Nicholas Napoli, who distrib- 
utes Soviet-made product via his 
Artkino Pictures, disclosed that he 
only has “two or three’ prints 
available but expects a shipment 
of about 15 more in October. Pic 
opens at the Cinema Annex, Chi- 
cago, Saturday (27) and a tenta- 
tive date has been set at the World 
Theatre, Philadelphia. 
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VARIETY 








The Blazing Forest 
ging in the big woods and a cli- 
mactic forest fire that resolves most 
of the problems. Edward Ludwig 
gave it suitable direction to point 
up movement and keep the 90 min- 
utes from lagging. 


ging boss, brought in to cut the 
timber on land owned by Agnes 
Moorehead so she can stake her 
niece, Susan Morrow, to a city life. 
Payne’s a driver who works his 
crew hard so he can get the job 
over and receive his percentage 
quickly. Miss Morrow, already in- 
terested in the logging boss, comes 
to believe he needs the money jor 
another woman when she sees him 
meet Lynne Roberts. Events even- 


Film Reviews 


Continued from page 6 





' 





tually prove, however, that Payne | 
is repaying money stolen by his! 


ne’er-do-well brother, Richard Ar- 
len, and trying to patch up the mar- 
riage of Arlen and Miss Roberts. 
Plot brings together loose ends 
when a truck accident starts a fire 
and Payne manages to rescue Wil- 
liam Demarest, logger, with the aid 
of a Forestry Service helicopter. 
Arlen dies from injuries in the ac- 
cident, thus saving him from the 
sheriff for a second theft, 
Payne can now devote his time and 


money to convincing Miss Morrow’ | s 


she doesn’t want to live in the}: 
city after all. 

Trouping is generally good. 
Payne and Miss Morrow team 


nicely. He puts over the rugzed 
facets of his character and she 
treats the eye with natural looks. 
Demarest and Miss Moorehend 
hoke up their performances for 
chuckles, and Arlen is an ingrati- 
ating ne’er-do-well. Roscoe Ates, 
camp cook; Miss Roberts, Waltcr 
Reed and the others are up to 
demands of script and direction. 
Lionel Lindon’s cameras do a 
good color job of putting the act’oa 
and outdoor locales on film. Other 
technical assists are’ in keeping, 
all helping to shape this one as 2c- 
ceptable material for the average 
situation and general action fa 
OY. 


Strange Faseination 





Sordid drama; okay for exploi- 
tation but spotty in general 
release. a 





Columbia release of Hugo Haas (Reb- 
ert Erlik) production. Stars Cleo Moore, 
Huge Haas, Mona Barrie. Written and 
directed by Haas; camera, Paul Iv..no; 





editor, Merrill G. White; music, Vaclav 
Divina. Tradeshown, N. Y., Sept. 26, ‘52. 
Running time, 80 MINS. 
BEAGMO 2. 2c. Wee ndccpescccoes Cleo Moore 
Paul Marvan .....6sesseeees: Hugo Haas 
DIMRS ....gcecescccces oseses-Mona Borie 
Carte ~..ccccvccccvcees .-. Rick Vallin 
TUNE .cccccccvccccecenccss: Karen Sharpe 
GMOS vi Se cseccencsdtener>>: Mare Krah 
Yvette ...65. seeeeeee- Genevieve Aumont 
Walter ........ SeSocveces Patrick Holmes 
Mary .nccscccsce e@usecoces Maura Murphy 
006 6esesccctotvecs Brian O'li:ra 
Inv ROP .ccccccces > Anthony Jochim 
Dr. Tompson ........ Ross Tompson 
WOOO! .. «de odeccesdecesés Maria Bibikoff 
Mr. Lowell ..ccccccccces: Gayne Whiiman 
Mr. Frim ...scecessecseese:: Roy Engel 
MEN Goad es 80 6 She 6409 400° Robert Knapp 





“Strange Fascination” is another 
“one-man” production from Hugo 
Haas. For he wrote, directed, 
poe me and stars in this Colum- 

ia release as in his previous “The 
Girl on the Bridge” and “Pickup.” 


Latest Haasian entry has a sorcid, | 


sexy theme in keeping with his 
earlier efforts. As. such it rates as 
a fine subject for exploitation 
houses but appears to have a spot- 
ty future in general release. 

This time Haas trains. the 
camera on a European concert 
pianist whose career and charac- 
ter disintegrate after he meeis 
and weds a buxom, blonde dancer 
Cleo Moore on a U. S. tour. Mar- 
riage of pianist Haas is serene 
enough to begin with but by coin- 
ecidence shortly thereafter he’s 

bad luck. 


! 


| Ron Randell. 


low-key, downbeat atmosphere un- 
relieved by the slightest presence 


of humor as a change of pace. His 
is a study in human disintegration, 
and he_ relentlessly follows 
through. Production appurtenances 
reflect a modest budget... Vaclav 


; . ,.| Divina contribbed a good musical 
John Payne plays a tough log 'score while also of merit is the 


nocturne compos-2 by Jacob Gim- 

pel plus his own piano soloing. 

Paul Ivano’s camerawork is okay 

as is Merrill G. White's re 
t * 


Captive Women 





Cliffhanger meller, good for 
juveniles and as supporting 
feature. 





RKO release of Aubrey Wisberg-Jack 
Pollexfen production. Features Robert 
Clarke, Margaret Field, Gloria Saunders, 
Screenplay. Aubrey Wis- 
berg, Jack Pollexfen; camera, Paul Ivano; 


| editor, Fred R. Feitshans; music, Coa 


and | 





j}and desirable for . mating. 
i|such a beginning, there 


Koff. 
Running time. 
Rob 


Tradeshown in N. Y., Sept. 26, 
67 MINS. 


Robert Clarke 


Ruth Margaret Field 


Catherine ..-.ceccccsesees Gloria Saunders 
RIGGOR. 6.00 cccseecesonders Ron Randell 
GOrGOR $ .cccoccewiocpeceess Stuart Randall 
Captive .cccccccccccccose: Paula Dorety 
BOER 6600 ccbecedbassesesee Robert Bice 
Captive ccccoccccccceess Chili Williams 
Carver ..ccccccsececces William Schallert 
Sabron .cccsccscsesssecs:> Eric Colmar 


.. Douglas Evans 


eee eet et eee eeeee 





“Captive Women” is an elongated 
cliffhanger, a natural for juveniles 
on some dual bills. 

Story of th-ee surviving branches 
of the human race, A.D. 2000 or 
after the last atomic blast has laid 
New York City to waste, develops 
into a Buck Rogers sort of, adven- 
ture. All imaginative touches are 
kept hidden as the plot ploddingly 
relates the efforts of a New Jersey 
tribe to bear offspring who will not 
possess their ‘hideous facial fea- 
tures. It seems that the atomic 
blasts have scarred them for life. 
This yen to create a normal race 
rcsults in raids on a subterranean 
tribe where the femmes are comely 

From 
is the 
familiar machinations of a third 


tribe to two-time them. The flood- 


|ing of a tunnel under the Hudson 


river is the tipoff as to the absurd 


| heights this reaches. 





Most of the acting is in the serial 
film tradition although Ron Randell 
occasionally shows himself as a 
first-rate actor. He is the hero. 
Both Margaret Field and Gloria 
Saunders partially make up in 
looks for what they lack in terp 
ability. bert Clarke, Stuart Ran- 
dall, Paula Dorety and Robert Bice 
head the large supporting cast. 

Stuart Gilmore’s direction is 
standard for this type of pic. Sharp 
editing by Fred R. Feitshans keeps 
it from getting too far out of hand. 
Paul Ivano has contributed a good 
camera job. Wear. 





Tropleal Heat Wave 
(SONGS) 


Routine programmer with mild 
comedy and songs for lower- 
case bookings. 








Hollywood, Sept. 26. 

Republic release of Sidney Picker pro- 
duction. Stars Estelita; features Robert 
Hutton, Grant Withers, Kristine Miller, 
Edwin Max. Directed by R. G. Spring- 
steen. Written by Arthur T. Horman; 
Camera, John MacBurnie; editor, Harold 
Minter; songs, Sammy Wilson, Arthur T. 


Horman, Nester Amaral. Reviewed, 
Sept. 25, ’52. Running time, 74 MINS, 

Estelita Rodriguez ....... ..... Estelita 
Stratford Carver ........ Robert Hutton 
Norman James .......... Grant Withers 
Svivia Enwright .......... Kristine Miller 
BOOTS oc cscccccccocovcecces Edwin Max 
PED. - 09269586000660008020% Lou Lubin 
Ignacio Ortega ........ Martin Garralaga 
Dean Enwrig eccvecess Earl Lee 
SOOMGE  .cedccucvesteessoe nnie Bremen 
Stickey Langley ......... Jack Kruschen 





This is mild-mannered program- 
mer entertainment. Estelita stars 


nk 
aas’ ill fortunes comprise ina-| and the material is the type of 


bility to secure further bookings, 
reduction to penniless statiis and 
loss of interest in him by wealthy 
Mona Barrie, who sponsored his 
American tour. 





i 


i 
| 


These blows are| rived from C 


frantic romantics usually supplied’ 


her in these low-budgeters by Re- 
public. 

As usual, plot has her newly ar- 
uba and singing in 


bad enough but the crusher-comes | her uncle’s New York nitery. Grant 
when Miss Moore leaves the mid-| Withers is a mobster who moves in 
dle-aged pianist for a younger man on the uncle as a forced partner 
and at the same time an insurance | who threatens to take care of the 
company denies a claim injury to. singer if he is not given a piece of 


his hand. 


A stagey finale finds|the club. 


bert Hutton, as a 


him giving a one-hand concert in| young professor working up case 


a Bowery meeting room. 


} 
} 


histories on criminals, becomes the 


Despite some good-perform-/ target of Es‘elita’s romartic in- 


ances, the cast doesn’t quite mak2 | clinations, poses as a hood himself | fi 
Haas’ por-| with her help, and there are a lot 


the script believable. 


trayal of the concert artist is in | of chases and impossible situations 


the 
easily fulfills the physical demands 
of her role but falls short of meet- 
ing the thesping requiremen‘s. 





i 


sympathetic vein. Miss Moore thrown into the plot before the 


fadeout clinch. 
Estelita sings three tunes dur- 
ing the course of her nitery stint. 


Miss Barrie, as the sponser, car-|They are “My Lonely Heart and 


ries on with a platonic spirit one | I,” by Sammy Wilson and Arthur 


would expect a wealthy socialite -T. Horman; “I Want to be Kissed,” 
to have. Rick Vallin, Karen Sharpe | by Wilson and Nestor Amaral, and 


and Marc Krah, 
provide fair 
roles. 


support in 


among others, “What Should Happen to You,” by 
lesser Wilson. None is impressive. Mate- 


rial is against the star, as it is 


Haas guided the entire film in a against the other players. Kristine 


Miller, as the jealous fiancee of 
Hutton, hasn’t much to do. Sup- 
porting players are adequate. 

R. . Springsteen’s. direction 
ets nowhere with the Arthur T. 
orman screen story. Budget val- 
ues provided by Sidney Picker’'s 
production supervision are okay, 
and the technical departments are 
standard. Brog. 


Under the Red Sea 
(DOCUMENTARY) 





Overlong film depicting sights 
and sounds under the Red Sea. 





Hollywood, Sept. 26. 

release of Thalia Productions 
Lesser) presentation, produced by 
Hans Hass. Features Hass, Lottie 
Photographed by Hass and Miss 
narrative and production supervi- 
sion, Bill Park; narrator, Les Tremayne; 
editor, Robert o; music, Bert Grund. 
Previewed Sept. 22, °52. Running time, 
67 MINS. 

Expedition leader 


RKO 
(Sol 
Dr. 
Berl. 
Berl; 


Dr. Hans Hass 
Lottie Berl 


Expedition secretary 
Expedition members 
Lew Rohrer, 


Gerald Weidler, 
Edward Wawrowetz 
Alfonso Hochhauser 
Sudanese recruits....... Mahmoud Amir 

Achmed Nur Mohamed, Ali O’Sheik, 
Abdul Wahab 





Sol Lesser’s Thalia Productions 
has come up with an overlong 
documentary edited from footage 
lensed on a scientific expedition 
under the Red Sea. When dealing 
with underwater action the picture 
has some interesting natural thrills, 
butea contrived narrative and rep- 
etitious scenes slow the overall 
appeal and make the footage’s 67 
minutes long and frequently bor- 


ing. 

Br. Hans Hass, director of Under- 
water Research Institute at Vaduz, 
Lichtenstein, headed the expedition 
to the Red Sea, where he tested 
theories dealing with fish language, 
etc. Color would have dressed up 
and dene justice to some of the 
striking underwater footage. For 
thrill moments, picture has several 
sequcaces with sharks, extremely 
close photography of giant manta 
rays and the ride of a skin-diver 
on the head of a monster whale 
shark. 

Expedition recorded sounds 
which it presents as the language 
of deep-sea denizens and even 
staged a dance to show fish reac- 
tion to the strains of “The Blue 
Danube.” This sequence, as well 
as the rescue of the expedition’s 
femme member, after having been 
hit by a manta, and much of the 
narrative have a “fishy” feel and 
were seemingly used only in an 
attempt to build up scenic and 
dramatic values. 

Sight of the skin-divers, equip- 
ped with small cameras and oxygen 
tanks, swimming in the Red Sea 
depths have interest. This is par- 
ticularly true of Lottie Berl, sole 
femme, who is a mighty fetching 
mermaid. However, these shots 
and those of the myriads of fish, 
coral reefs, etc., begin to bore after 
constant repetition. 

Narrative and the production su- 
Aa for Thalia were thhandled 

y Bill Park. He could have done 
better in both departments. Les 
Tremayne’s narration is too obvicus 
in trying to read excitement into 
the lines. Robert Leo edited and 
Bert Grund did the score. Brog. 





Father’s Dilemma 
(ITALIAN) 


Arthur Davis Associates 
Franco-London production (Salvo D’An- 
gelo). Siars Aldo Fabrizi, Gaby Morlay. 
Directed by Allessandro Blasetti. Story 
and screenplay, Cesare Zavattini; camera, 
Mario Craveri; music, B. Gigognini. Pre- 


release of 


viewed in New York, Sept. 19, ‘52. Run- 

ning time, 88 MINS. 

SS” eee errr Aldo Fabrizi 
i SE séduebah cides Gaby Morlay 


Carloni’s Daughter ... 


Adrianna Mazzotti 
The pretty neighbor . 


Ludmilla Dudarova 


Man in the derby ...... Enrico Viarisio 
Man in the taxi ........... Jean. Tissier 
The Archbishop .......... Lucien Baroux 
Carloni’s maid ............ Laura’ Gazzolo 

ee Pre re Max Elloy 
Italian Patriot ........ Ernesto Almirante 





(In Italian; English Titles) 

Italian entry, winner of an award 
at the 1950 Venice Film Festival, 
is a frequently amusing comedy 
that misses clicking completely be- 
cause of a forced attempt to pour 
laugh situations on a tenuous story. 
The film’s prime purpose, how- 
ever, is a study of manners and 
characters, and as such has enough 
plus-elements to make it a good 
contender on the art house circuit. 

Filn’s names include scripter 
Cesare Zavattini, of “Bicycle Thief” 
fame, plus an Italo-Franco cast 
headed by Aldo Fabrizi, remem- 
bered for his portrayal of the priest 
in “Open City,” and Gaby Morlay, 
the French star. a 
Basic theme is the loss of the 
rst communion dress of a little 
irl, who waits at home in tears as 
er father races about the city 
attempting to retrieve the garment. 
Father, as portrayed by Fabrizi, is 


tionery store owner who bullies his 
wife and employees, makes eyes at 
pretty women and expects the 
world to cater to his wishes and 
whims. 

The adventure of obtaining the 
dress from the dressmaker turns 
into a nightmare, as he is harrassed 
by traffic policemen, his car breaks 





a self-centered, prosperous confec- 
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down, and he experiences frustra- 
tion in attempting to obtain a taxi. 
Settling on a bus, he pushes and 
is pushed, eventually ending up in 
a fight that causes him to lose the 
precious dress. Failing in his at- 
tempt to buy the garment of a 
neighbor's child, he tries to get the 
church officials to delay the com- 
munion. However, his child heme 
makes it as the dress is delivered, 
traced by the dressmaker’s label. 
Fabrizi is fine in a difficult com- 
edy role as he shouts, exhorts and 
finaliy mellows as the egotistical 
father with the heart of gold. Miss 
Morlay, in an outstanding perform- 
ance, is his ever-loving, eVer- 
patient wife who brings her hus- 
band to his senses with an unex- 
pected slap. Remainder of the cast 
also turns in top jobs. ; 
Allessandro Blasetti’s direction 
gets most out of the comedy ele- 
ments, and Marie Craveri’s camera 
work rates a nod. Holi. 


Merry Wives of Windsor 
(GERMAN-MUSICAL) 


Central Cinema _ Corp. release of 
Deutsche Film production. Stars Sonja 
Ziemann, Camilla Spira, Paul Esser, 
Claus Holm. Directed by Georg Wild- 
hagen. Sqreenplay, Wolff von Gordon, 
Georg Wildhagen, based on William 
Shakespeare’s play and opéra by Otto 
Nicolai; camera, Eugen Klagemann, Kurt 


Herith. Att 55th St. Pleyhouse, N. Y., 
starting Sepi. 20, ‘52. Running time 92 
MINS. : ; 

Frau Fiuth .....ccccses Sonja Ziemann 
Fra Reich .......ccaces: Camilla Spira 
Sir John Falstaff ....... Paul Esser 
Herr Fluth .....cccoes: Claus Holm 
Herr Reich .........-.. Alexander Engel 
Fenton ¢ Cove eenocese. Eckart Dux 
Anna Keich ...cccee::- Ina Halley 


Joachim Teege 


Herr Spaerlich " 
Gerhard Frickhoffer 


Dr. Cajus . 


oeeee 


(In German ;English Titles) 

Among the -nost successful Ger- 
man pictures: in the U. S., pre- 
Hitler, were the musicals, and 
“Merry Wives of Windsor’ should 
resume this type of boxoffice pop- 
ularity. This opera film is well 
sung by the dubbed voices of well- 
known German operatic singers, 
with a fine cast of German and 
Austrian actors. Pic shapes up as 
a strong entry for some arty houses 
and German-languge theatres. 

This is the Shakespearean story 
of Falstaff (Paul Esser), his love 
of wine and comely femmes. The 
familiar tale about two wives who 
punish him for his flirtations is 
related with more than usual ac- 
tion for an opera. 

Director Georg Wildhagen has 
1 aintained an even pace between 
the spoken plot and actual ballad- 
ing; hence the picture is not 
weighted with too much music. At 
the same time he has not over- 
looked the best-known arias and 
music, Wildhagen also has not for- 
gotten the sex angle, with the 
beauty of Sonja Ziemann never 
neglected by the camera. 

One of the outstanding voices, 
Rita Streich, sings the Ziemann 
role. Miss Ziemann, besides be- 
ing comely by Hollywood stand- 
ards, also is capable as Frau Fluth, 
one of the Windsor wives. Camilla 
Spira, as the other wife figuring 
in the conspiracy with Frau Fluth, 
also does well. Martha Modl is her 
singing voice. 

Vet German actor, Esser man- 
ages to steal many scenes. Hans 
Kramer has his singing role. Ina 
Halley, as the younger girl in love 
with Eckart Dux, is attractive in 
a lesser part while Dux upholds 
the male side of the romance. Hel- 
mut Krebs vocalizes for him. Claus 
Holm, Alexander Engel and 
Joachim Teege also do well in 
their supporting roles. 

Camerawork of Eugen Klage- 
mann and Kurt Herlth is especially 
good on closeups. Wildhagen’s di- 
rection is another strong credit. 
The Berlin State Opera orch neatly 
plays the music. Wear. 





Les Conquerants 
Selitaires 
(The Solitary Conquerors) 
(FRENCH) 
Venice, Sept. 9. 

Seine Productions release and produc- 
tion. Stars Claire Maffei, Alain Cluny 
Written and directed by Claude Vermorel. 


Camera, Jean Bourgoin. At Venice Film 
Festival, Venice. Running time, 98 MINS. 


SE. 60:06404066800006 0604 Claire Maffei 
EE + Pes 600060490bbb 6bede Alain Cluny 
ETE --60%e0ese0entebetan Andre Simon 

Mh 5h 0 6 6.066000-60660.0005708ade . Chatin 
PEER bn. cbdeecc cee Raphael Ambengat 





This was filmed entirely in the 
African bush. Profusion of murky 
symbolism and philosophy has 
missed the color and flavor of the 
story. Erratically directed and 
acted, this exerts some. force in 
scenes of primitive rituals and na- 
tive dances. Film’s combo docu- 
mentary and dramatic aspect could 
slant this for some specialized U.S. 
slotting, but overall downbeat as- 
pects and plodding dramatic level 
militate against this for most situa- 
tions. 

_ Story concerns a well brought-u 
girl who goes to the African bush 
to sell the property of her recently 
deceased father. She finds that the 
great house is a veritable shanty 
and the great woodlands unsale- 
able unless a road is built to civ- 





ilization. Her neighbor is a misan- 


thropic gold prospector who hates 
her on onflict develops 
between the two as he trys to drive 
her away. She persists in staying 
and finally begins to love the coun. 
try. She wins over the brooding, 
occultist cynic to her side, but too 
late because he is dying. She de. 
cides to stay and help the natives, 


Direction is rough and editing 
gives the film a choppy appearance. 
Story seems pretentious in its 
mystic illusions, but too many 
themes cause it to wander and 
results in many slow spots. Claire 
Maffei can not integrate her char- 
acter in the splotchy aspects of the 
film. Alain Cluny, as the anguished 
social outcast, looks the part but 
lacks the dynamic drive to give the 
part body. Lensing gives the film 
some production assets. Mosk. 


Lo Seeiceo Bianeo 
(The White Sheik) 
(ITALIAN) 


Venice, Sept. 16. 


PDC release of Luigi Rovere production, 
Stars Brunella Bovo, Alberto Sordi, Leo. 
polde Trieste. Directed by Federico Feb 
lini. Screenplay, Fellini, Tullio Pinellj 
from story by Michelangelo Antonioni, 


Fellini, Pinelli. Camera, Arturo Gallea, 
music, Nino Rota; editor, Rolando Bene- 
detti. At Venice Film Festival, Venice. 


Running time, 105 MINS. 


WEED - 6444 64 6446430006 Brunella Bovo 
 eaereree eeseceecees Leupoido Trieste 
The White Sheik ......... Alberto Sordi 





Film’s main values lie in its 
spoof of the phony world surrounde 
ing the soap-opera siories which, 
printed in serial form, have thou- 


sands of faithful readers every 
week in Italy. Combined with pic's 
other laugh values, it should in- 
sure a healthy boxoffice future at 
local runs, but will also lessen the 
chances in the U. S. where the 
genre is less wellknown. 


Film is overlong and uneven, but 
filled. with. intelligent humor of 
the tongue-in-check brand. 


It tells of the Rome adventures 
of a smalltown girl on her honey- 
moon who becomes involved with 
a group of people “shooting” one 
of the photo-strip adventures stare 
ing her hero, the White Sheik. 
Visit affords audience a good look 
behind the scenes of their favorite 
adventure-makers, involves the girl 
in an uproarious love-affair with 
the Sheik, and eventually brings 
her back to her dull but sound hus- 
band. The Sheik, it develops, is a 
henpecked ex-butcher’s assistant. 


Brunella Bovo (‘Miracle in 
Milan”) stars as the girl, Alberto 
Sordi delightfully overplays his 
role of the Sheik and Leopoldo 
Trieste is fine as the husband. 
Production values are modest but 
adequate. Nino Rota’s music does 
much to key action. Direction 
by Frederico Fellini of his own 
script, his first megging job on his 
own, is uneven, but shows 
promise. Hawk. 





Facundo, Ei Tigre de 
Les Lianes 
(Facundo, Tiger of the Plains) 
(ARGENTINE) 


Buenos Aires, Sept. 9. 


Guaranteed release of Dave Cabouli's 
production. Stars Francisco M. Allende, 
with Zoe Duccos, Felix Rivero, 
Beban, Jorge Molina Salas, Pascual Naca- 
rati, Hugo Mujica, Mario Cozza. Directed 
by Miguel P. Tato, 


Story, Antonio Pages Larraya; editor, 
o Torre N m; camera, Bob 
Roberts; songs, Alberto Amor. At Ocean 


Theatre, Buenos Aires. Running time, 85 
MINS. 





Any film critic who launches out 
as a director is sticking his neck 
out for retaliation from those who 
formerly took the knocks from 
him. Miguel P. Tato (15 years ago 
“Nestor” of the tabloid El] Mundo 
and not friendly to Hollywood) 
perhaps has avoided this pitfall by 
sharing direction honors with Car- 
los Borcosque, who was called in 
when it looked as though the pic- 
ture never would be finished. Film 
will do better in the U.S. than most 
Argentine pix, especially for juve- 
nile audiences. 

Director, who allied himself with 
the Nazi cult during the last war, 
has slanted this historical opus, 
depicting Facundo uiroga, a 
henchman of dictator Rosas, as a 
well-meaning patriot despite his 
vio’ence. This slant ties in with the 
present regime’s view of history. 

Aside from this ideological twist, 
the picture succeeds as entertain- 
4 ment because there is plenty of ac- 

tion and some _ suspense. This 
makes it a good bet for the juve- 
nile market. ; 

The script has Facundo Quiroga 
on a legendary stagecoach ride 
from the capital to the distant 
province of Santiago del Estero, 
charged with a secret mission from 
Rosas to unify the northern prov- 
inces of Salta and Tucuman, to 
avoid another war. The envoy must 
evade attempts by enemies to pre- 
vent his getting through. On the 
return drive, the enemies catch up 
with him and murder him in an 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Facundo, El Tigre de 
Les Llanos 
ambush which has impressed itself 
on succeeding generations because 
of its stark barbarism. 

The famous drive is faithfully 
transferred to the screen via Bob 
Roberts’ lensing. Otherwise 
technique is corny, particularly the 
fade-out into the flashbacks as well 
as sequences showing Facundo pre- 
sumably jolting. along as he broods 
over his wrongs. Gaucho costuming 
is interesting, but to the experi- 
enced eye full of anachronisms 
which escaped the director. Other 
costumes denote low budgeting. 
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Monsieur Taxi 
(FRENCH) - 
Paris, Sept. 16. 


Pathe Consortium release of PAC-Pathe 
Cinema productfton. Stars Michel Simon. 
Directed by Andre Hunebelle. Screen- 
play, Jean Halain; camera, Paul Cotteret; 


editor, Jean Feyte. At Balzac, Paris, Sept. 


116, °52. i i ’ x 
the 16, ’52. Running time, 8@ MINS 


PEMOW sicccdovesouenesebacs Michel Simon 
MOGREOR. 6456 ewedka cece Roland Alexandre 
Lili ty caee6eeenesaete Monique Darbaud 
DE. <nshemesdeeseetsesens Jean Brochard 
No) genwrrTrr ry rrr eer rire Jane -Marken 
PRE Kh ccc sdeceedsongcesede Jean Carmet 





“Monsieur Taxi” is a slight tale 
about the life cf a Paris cabbie. 


| Although filled with some amusing 


bits and affable types, it falls into 


Francisco Martinez Allende han-| a cgnventional rut and soon wears 


dies himself conscientiously as 
Facundo, but is far too ~efined to 
convince as the terrible “Tiger,” 
whose eyes were reputed to have a 
hypnotic effect. Zoe Duco is un- 
believably wooden as Severa Willa- 
fane, but Felix Rivero, the one- 
eved coachman, is outstanding as 
to makeup and authentic acting. 

There are some typical native 
dances and Alberto Amor gives 
with some gaucho sings and gui- 
tarre playing. 

The whole is just good enough 
to suggest what a great picture it 
could have been made, but no- 
where good enough to be described 
as anything but mediocre. The pic- 
ture has started out exceptionally 
at the boxoffice. 


El Rebozo De Soledad 
(Soledad’s Shawl) 
(MEXICAN) 

Venice, Sept. 9. 
STPC release and production. Stars 
Arturo De Cordova, Pedro Armendariz, 
Estella Linda. Directed by Roberto Gaval- 
don. Screenplay, Jose Revueltas, Gaval- 
don; camera, Gabriel Figueroa; editor, 
Salvador Lozano. At Venice Film Festi- 

val, Venice. Runping time, 115 MINS. 
Albert® «cccocesees. Arturo De Cordova 


ROCCO ...ccccvcccseses Pedro Armendariz 
Soledad ..cccccccccccescess Estelle Linda 
Priest ...ccccvcccsvccctes Domingo Soler 
MauUre . ..icsecdtsdéicoas Carlos Monctzuma 
Davide .0icccccccccesiees James Fernandez 





This is a colorful, literary tale 
of a doctor fighting ignorance and 
custom in a small, primitive Mexi- 
can town. Full of incident, na- 


tional flavor and blessed with top 
technical and thespian work, this 
is a natural for the Spanish lan- 
guage circuits. If the talky spots, 
which do nothing but philosophize 
on the action are sheared, this 
might have the appeal for some 
American a spots. There is 
some marquee appeal in Arturo De 
Cordova and Pedro Armendariz. 


Story is told in flashback as a 
country doctor comes back to the 
city to start a new life. His past 
in a small town is unfolded. Here 
he fights a constant battle with 
ignorance, superstition and pov- 
erty. He decides to stay on after 
a dramatic teacher operation to a 
save a boy’s arm and his sister, 
Estella Linda, becomes his servant 
in gratitude. The medico decides 
to marry the girl but she is sought 
by Pedro Armendariz lusty land- 
owner, who finally seduces her. 
She becomes pregnant and the doc- 
tor marries her. However, she 
runs off with her seducer, now a 
hunted man. The doctor realizes 
his place is at the side of the peo- 
ple and not in a hospital. 

Roberto Gavaldon has directed 
with fine pictorial flair. The lens- 
ing of Gabriel Figueroa is of a 
lush. contrasty feeling peculiar to 
Mexican films, Arturo De Cor- 
dova is fine as the humane doctor. 
Armendariz gives spirit and excite- 
ment to his role of Rocco. Miss 
Linda is beautiful and moving as 
the ill-fated Soledad. Remainder 
ef cast is fine, ‘ 

Although the pie has its con- 
ventional aspects, its wealth of de- 
tail and feeling could give this a 
chance in the U. S. if properly 
hypoed. Mosk. 
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out the originality of its theme. 
The name of Michel Simon and 
the look-see at the Paris streets 
and types may get this by in a few 
special U. S. spots. 

Taxi driver, Michel Simon, lives 
his modest life carting people 
around Paris, yelling at policemen, 
guzzling his daily quota of wine, 
and trying to make financial ends 
meet on his limited income. One 
day he finds a lot of money in his 
taxi. He fights with his conscience 
as to whether to find the owner or 
not. Here pic falls into a familiar 
groove as the pic complications 
come to a head. Secondary angle 
of his son being secretly engaged 
to a chorine and a snoopy police- 
man brother-in-law fill the re- 
mainder of the film. 


Direction by Andre Hunebelle 
is adequate, taking advantage of 
the usual Gallic types to forward 
the yarn. Simvn is fine as the 
vociferous, kindly taxi man. Ro- 
land Alexandre is appealing as the 
son while Monique Darbaud does 
the chorus gal-well. Others in the 
cast are adequate with Jean 
Brochard fine as the stuffy cop 
brother-in-law. Lensing is good 
in interiors but. flat otherwise, 
losing some appeal of the _ in- 
triguing Paris streets. Mosk. 


Deke Aylesworth 


naman Continued from page 2 jana 





chairman of the Colorado Public 
Utilities Commission and in 1918 
was drafted to head the Utah 
Power & Light Corp. A year later, 
he was brought to N. Y. to become 
managing director of the National 
Electric Light Assn., helping to re- 
organize that firm. 


When the NBC network was cre- 
ated Nov. 15, 1926, Aylesworth was 
tapped to become its first prexy 
and instituted several major poli- 
cies which are still followed by the 
web, From that time until he re- 
signed in 1935 to be succeeded by 
Lennox H. Lohr, he was variously 
tagged the “czar of radio” and 
“high commissioner of the air.” 
Upon his resignation to devote his 
full time to the RKO interests, he 
was named a vice-chairman of NBC. 


Besides being prez and board 
chairman of RKO, he served in a 
similar dual capacity for RKO-Ra- 
dio Pictures and Pathe News, as 
well as a director of Keith-Albee 
and the B. F. Keith Corp. until 
March 1, 1937, when he joined 
Scripps-Howard. He was also board 
chairman of Radio City Music Hall 
Corp. from 1934-45, and from 1941 
to '45 was an exec consultant to the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Ac- 
tivities. 

At his death, Aylesworth was 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of Ellington & Co., ad agency, 
and served as an advisory consul- 
tant to Mrs. A. I. duPont (for the 
annual duPont radio awards) and 
to Cities Service, where he spark- 
plugged the long-ienured “Cities 
Service Bands of Ainerica” show 
on NBC. His wife, a son and 
daughter survive. 


Servicés in New York at Camp- 
bell’s next Friday (3) at 11 a.m. 


Museum’s Rental Setup 


Film library of the Museum of 
Modern Art, N. Y., has issued a 
new listing of circulating film pro- 
grams available for rent-to edu- 
cational iastitutioas aad film so- 
cieties throughout the country. 

Of some 269 titles listed, 16 films 
are made available for the first 
time. Any non-commercial organi- 
zation or group may rent the pro- 
grams, which are arranged in 12 
series designed to provide a pro- 
fessional review of film history 
since 1895. During the library’s 16- 
year existence, nearly 2,000 institu- 
tions and groups have rented prints 
from it. 





Judge 20th’s Contest 


Four ad-pub chiefs of top nation- 
wide circuits will judge 20th-Fox’s 
$7,500 showmanship contest for 
“Something for the Birds.” Quartet 
includes Ernest Emerling of 
Loew’s Theatres, Warner Theatres’ 
Harry Goldberg, RKO Theatres’ 
Harry Mandel and Schine Thea- 
tres’ Seymour L. Morris. 

They'll select winners 
hundreds of campaigns to be sub- 
mitted starting with release of the 
film in October and _ running 
through Jan. 31, 1953. String of 
prizes will be headed by a $1,000 
defense bond. Awards are offered 


for the best and most productive | 


ad-pub-exploitation campaign on 
the picture. 














| Denver Critic 
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they did, no matter how far and 
fast they had to travel, how tired 
they were when they got there, 
how red the sun made their noses. 
They did it all with a real smile, 
not a frosty one. And the smile 
didn’t leave.their faces while thev 
were enroute and out of sight of 
the potential customers of the box- 
office. 

3. Because they were human and 
democratic, the men and women, 
boys and girls at the forks of the 
creek didn’t feel that they were 
being patronized. This was a chatty 
crew we had with us. Anyone can 
talk to them and everybody did. 

The banker who is president of 
the chamber of commerce in a 
town of 5,000 population talked 
politics with Chill Wills. The dean 
of a.stage college was gallant to 
Una Merkel. John Agar met some 
of his wartime buddies. Barbara 
Ruick had a long talk with a man 
in Grand Junction who went to 
school in the third grade in Ari- 
zona with her mother, radio actress 
Lurene Tuttle. 


Wherever they went they added 
respect to the admiration which 
they had already earned. They 
gave everyone a true picture of 
the picture industry and the peo- 
ple who work in it, people who 
are not really different from every- 
one else except that they have a 
specialized skill that is required 
for a specialized job. 

“Movietime” can stand improve- 
ment, as what can’t. But just as 
it stands, it has the right approach, 
uses the right people, sells pic- 
tures in the right way, wins frients 
and influences people. When it 
gets the support, financial and 
otherwise, of everyone in the in- 
dustry, it will grow into the finest 
public relations program ever 
staged by any industry anywhere. 


Alex Murphree 
Denver Post Drama Editor 


McCarthy Names 
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unified move of any kind might 
still be open to legal hassles. 

Difficulty at present is that 
while large companies like Metro 
and 20th-Fox can afford to cut flow 
of pix to an exhibitor until he has 
paid up, smaller companies are in 
a different position and may well 
find the theatreowner’ turning 
around and filling product hole 
from other sources, which would 
have no hesitancy serving him. 

Exhibitors’ outstandings vary by 
company and territory. Period of 
from 20 to 60 days is considered 
normal for delay in forking -over 
cash rentals. 20th-Fox, ‘or in- 
stance, finds average outstandings 
in France at five weeks, in Italy, 
one week, and Germany, two 
weeks. While Fox relations with 
exh ¢s are normal, Columbia is 
having trouble in these territories. 
Fox, on other hand, is having dif- 
ficulties in Brazil, where rentals 
may be outstanding six to eight 
weeks, 

20th-Fox exec this week observed 
that Brazil exhibs like to stall on 
payments. “That’s how they finance 
their business,” he. said. “They 
build tip a real octopus against 
you.” 

American distribs are having ne 
difficulties with exhibitors out- 
standings in England, India and 
Australia. British Kinematograph 
Renters Socicty takes poor view of 
exhibs owing large sums to dis- 
tribs for long periods of time, and 
the guilty theatreman finds him- 
self without product. 

Spokesman at Universal differed 
with the Columbia view that the 
situation is becoming serious for 








the entire industry. 
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reportedly insured for this con- 
tingency and whether or not it 
will be required to pay TNT the 
guarantee hasn’t been worked out 
yet. 





Sealping In Richmond 


Richmond, Va., Sept. 30. 
Walcott-Marciano fight telecast | 
at the National not only played to | 
a sellout in the 1,350-seat house, | 
but the event brought about the 
first instance of ticket scalping 
locally. With all seats sold out at 
around 11:30 a.m., on a straight $3, 
unreserved basis, several specula- 
tors worked the crowd outside the 
theatre shortly before showtime. 
Theatre manager. states that he 
knew of some instances in which 
$10 to $15 were paid. About one- 
third of the audience came in from 
out-of-town. 
National had established outlets 
at the Granby and Norva Theatres 
in Norfolk, but had to stop sales 
there the day before the fight in | 
order to take care of local pur | 
chasers. The telecast was handled | 
exclusively by the National, a| 
Fabian house, although tHe Byrd, 
belonging to the Neighborhood 
Theatre chain, also is equipped 
with big-screen TV facilities. 











Indpls. Sellout 
Indianapolis, Sept. 30. 

First theatre network TV here 
got a smash sendoff when capacity 
audience of 3,200 paid $2.50 per 
head to see Walcott-Marciano fight 
at the Indiana. Manager Al Hen- 
dricks said about 4,000 would-be 
customers were turned away after 
last tickets were sold at 6 p.m. 
fight night. 

All first-run houses reported biz 
up over preceding night (Monday) 
and same night (Tuesday) of pre- 
ceding week, attributing boost to 
overflow from Indiana. 





Toledo SRO 
Toledo, Sept. 30. 

The Rivoli reported a full house 
for the TV showing of the Mar- 
ciano-Walcott bout, with advance 
sales heavy. For the Robinson- 
Maxim fight, first theatre TV here, 
the Rivoli was about two-thirds 
full. Admission for last week’s 
bout was $3. 





Dayton Turns Away 500 
Dayton, Sept. 30. 

More than 2,700 fans jammed 
RKO-Keith’s for the Marciano- 
Walcott bout, with Goody Sable, 
manager, estimating at least 500 
were turned away. Admission was 
$3 a head. 





9G Omaha Gross 


Omaha, Sept. 30. 

Marciano-Walcott fight TV _ at 
Orpheum here was a sellout de- 
spite rain scare (top head in eve- 
ning paper), Nixon speech and 
pickets. 

Bill Miskell of ‘ri-States ‘said 
gross was $9,000 for 3,000-seater, 
scaled at the national minimum of 
$3. Net is around $1,800. Ad- 
vance sale, as in past TV fights, 
was slow, but crowds jammed b.o. 
after Nixon’s speech the same 
night. e 

Police had little trouble moving 
the pickets, men carrying signs 
such as: 

“Why pay three when you can 
see it free.” 

“If you pay now, you'll always 
pay.” 

Said Miskell: “Heck, I’d have let 
them in free. But the next time 
there’d have been a thousand show 
up.” 7 





Albany’s Fake Tix 
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Record Spectators 





and with a warning advertisement 
in the local Knickerbocker News, 
undoubtedly stopped a large-scale 
presentation of fake stubs at the 
Grand. Only two were picked up 
at the door, where five revenue 
agents were stationed with 10 Al- 
bany detectives and uniformed 
policemen. FBI agents were re- 
ported investigating the forged 
printing, which constitutes a 
felony under Federal law. 

Schenectady is said to have been 
flooded with the non-genuines, 
sold at-$2 apiece. Press, radio and 
TV news roundups broadcast the 
warning. 











Series Coverage 
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age will duplicate those used in 
the 1951 Series. 

With Gillette Safety Razor spon- 
soring at an estimated cost of $1,- 
590,000 for radio and TV rights, as 
well as air time, Series will be car- 
ried on the more than 550 Mutual 
AM stations. Full complement of 
NBC-TV affiliates will air the vid- 
eo pickup, as well as the four TV 
stations affiliated with the Mutual 
web, including those in New York, 
Boston, Chicago and Los Angeles. 
With an estimated 18,000,000 video 
sets now spotted around the coun- 
try, it’s believed the Series couid 
play to more than 54,000,000 view- 
ers. 

Top Sportscasters 


Gillette and the Maxon agency, 
which handles the account, have 
lined up what is probably the top 
array of sportscasters ever to bring 
radio and TV audiences a play-by- 
play of the games. On TV, Mel Al- 
len, who’s covered the N.Y. Yan- 
kee games during the regular sea- 
son; and Red Barber, who's han- 
dled the Dodger games, will split 
the play-by-play chores. For radio, 
the announcers include Al Helfer, 
who's called Mutual’s “Game of 
the Day” this year; Jack Brick- 
house, of Chi, who was on the TV 
end of last season’s Series, and Bill 
Corum. Latter will do the color 
commentary before and after each 
game. 


While the TV versions will go 
out on the NBC video outlets, the 
local station crews which handled 
the two flag-winning teams during 
the season will repeat for the Se- 
ries, Thus, Jack Murphy of the 
N.Y. Daily News’ WPIX will head 
a WPIX crew on games played at 
the Stadium, while Ralph Giffen 
of WOR-TV, Tom O'Neil’s local 
N.Y. outlet, will call the shots with 
a WORK-TV crew. 


Giffen will work with four cam- 
eras, one stationed behind home 
plate for the pitcher-batter-umpire 
cover shot; one behind first base, 
another behind third, and the 
fourth to be used for super-imposi- 
tion shots. Giffen also has two 
Zoomar lenses available, for the 
zooming closeup shots to the out- 
field, plus a 40-inch Reflectar lens. 

Murphy plans to use five cam- 
eras; which is one more than he 
used during the regular season. 
He'll have two behind the plate, 
one behind first base, another be- 
hind third, and the fifth camera 
for commercial spots, super-im- 
positions and the super of the’play- 
ers’ names each time they come to 
bat, a technique which he intro- 
duced this year. Murphy will also 
use two Zoomars, and will rely 
whenever possible on his’ “wipe” 
effect—the split-screen technique 
used to cover a base-runner and 


the batter siaultqpoousiy. 





Albany, Sept. 30. 


An unexpected potential joss in| 
receipts—via counterfeit tickets— 
showed up for the Marciano-Wal- 
cott bout before a capacity audi- 
ence, at $3.60, in the 1,500-seat 
Fabian Grand. Fortunately, Guy 
A. Graves, Fabian city manager in 
Schenectady, spotted five counter- 
feits there the previous day. He 
immediately announced that per- 
sons who had bought tickets for 
the closed-circuit presentation at 
any place other than Fabian the- 
atres in Albany and Troy, and at 
Proctor’s, Schenectady, “probably 
have counterfeits.” 


This statement, coupled with the 
news that Internal Revenue agents 
would be on hand at the Grand— 
because of the 20% tax the Fed- 
eral Government stood to lose— 





SATTLER’S 


of Buffalo needs 
CHILDREN’S ATTRACTIONS 

Rides—Games—Amusements—etc. for 

gigantic 2-Months Xmas toyland op- 


eration. Concessionaires contact R. $. 
Cornelius 


SATTLER'S - 998 Broadway 


Phone BAiley 2345 


Buffalo 12, N.Y. 
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Clips From Film Row 


NEW YORK 


J. Milton Salzburg, head of Pic- 
torial Films and Cornell Film Co., 
sailed on the Queen Elizabeth yes- 
terday (Tues.) for a five-week trip 
through Britain and Europe with a 
view toward forming an overseas 
production unit for—theatrical-_and 
TV distribution. 

Foreign filr. distributor Arthur 
Davis garnered a plug Monday (29) 
when “Ask the Camera,” a quiz 
show on WNBT, N. Y., aired 12 
minutes of excerpts from his 
French import, “Beauty and the 
Devil.” 


OMAHA 


The Paramount here is slated to 
remain shuttered all winter. Tri- 
states will continue a film policy at 
its Orpheum and Omaha.*The Par 
will be open to legit and special 
events. 


Dee Butcher, vet of the last war, 
now attending Nebraska U, pur- 
chased the Peru, Neb., Theatre 
from Martin Heuer of Auburn; re- 
tains Gilbert West as manager. 

Star-Lite ozoner at Chadron, 
Neb., opened under temporary per- 
mit pending final decision for 
permanent Iicense by county com- 
missioners. 


BOSTON 


Arthur Rosenbush, formerly 
drive-in booker for Daytz Bros. 
Theatre Enterprises, joined Smith 
Management Co. as manager of 
Gorman and St. George, Framing- 
ham. 

New England Theatres Corp, re- 
opened the Harvard, Cambridge, 
Fields Corner in Dorchester; the 
Strand in Somerville, and the 
Olympia, Lynn and Merrimac Sq. 
in Lowell. 


Nat Hochberg took over lease of 
Stoneham — Theatre, Stoneham, 
from David Hodgon’s Princess 
Amus._Co. 


PITTSBURGH 


Bernard H. Buchheit, with the 
Manos circuit for last 18 years, 
resigned as a district manager. 
Buchheit had operated houses in 
the south before coming to West- 
ern Pennsylvania in 1934 and leas- 
ing a theatre in Monongahela, 
which he operated for a year before 
going with Manos. 


Roscoe, Pa., theatre acquired un- 
der lease by Joseph P. Caputo of 
Belle Vernon. , 

With the resignation of David 
Brown as Screen Guild sales rep 
Hymie Wheeler becomes salesman 
at large for this area. Wheeler's 
now covering the Erie territory, 
=A Main Line and the West Vir- 
ginia. 

Harry Bernstein, formerly with 
WB in Ambridge and later down- 
town at the Art Cinema for a brief 
time, appointed manager of WB 
Strand in Oakland; succeeds Rube 
— who transferred to chain’s 

tna. 

John Walsh, manager of Shea’s 
Fulton, released from Shadyside 
after spending several days there 
having a back ailment checked on. 

Two new drive-ins just opened 
in West Virginia, the Jur at Whites- 
ville, owned by Joe Raad, and the 
Ritchie at Ellenboro, owned by 
Perry Drey and managed by Jim 
Vogeding. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Farewell testimonial dinner ten- 
dered Al Anson, Minnesota Amus. 
Co. northern Minnesota district 
manager, who is retiring after more 
than 35 years with the circuit. 

Drivein theatres throughout ter- 
ritory starting to shutter following 
fortnight of cold weather. 

Jimmy | ene a formerly with 
St. Paul Paramount and one-time 
Paramount city manager in Buffalo, 

. Y., new manager of Bennie 
Berger’s loop firstrun Gopher the- 
atre, succeeding veteran showman 
Gordon Rydeen, resigned. 

M. A. Levy, 20th-Fox district 
manager, off to give onceover to his 
St. Louis, Kansas City and Des 
Moines branches. 

Drivein theatre owners here ask- 
ing for pro-rata of the ozoner music 
fee schedule because outdoor 
stands in this territory average 
only five operating months per 
year. 

Two Minneapolis newspaper re- 
porters along with three in Cincin- 
nati and one each in St. Paul, 
Columbus and Dayton were called 
by Joan Crawford on long dis- 
tance telephone from Hollywood 
as promotion stunt for “Sudden 
Fear,” now. at ihe RKO-Orpheum 
here. She asked their firsthand 
opinion of pic. 

Rube Specter closed the Roxy, 


mabe theatre, and is opening a 
sports goods store. 

Bob Karatz, circuit owner, now 
managing his Stevens Point, Wis., 
ozoner. ae 

St. Paul Lyceum, downtown indie, 
used a unique method to acquaint 
the public with its new synchro- 
screen. Theatre invited everybody 
to be its guests all day “to see a 
free film on the new screen.” 

North Central Allied has started 
a campaign for lower film rentals. 
Citing figures which it declares 
call for such reductions, the in- 
dependent exhibitor body in its 
current bulletin asks members to 
“remember these figures” when 
they deal with the film companies. 
The figures cited are the “rec- 
ord-breaking $135,000,000 which 
distributors will garner from for- 
eign rentals” and the just-issued 
U. S. Commerce Department 1948 
statistics showing that 12% of 
American theatres grossed less 
than $10,000, 19% between $10,- 
000 and $25,000, and 24% between 
$25,000 and $50,000. 


ST. LOUIS 


W. R. Rodell relighted his Alvin, 
a 400-seater, Athens, III. 

Sam S. Marshall, Tamaroa, IIL, 
lighted his new 400-car ozoner near 
Benton, Ill. 

The Frisina Amus. Co., expects 
to darken its ozoners near Hanni- 
bal and Mexico, Mo., Keokuk, Ia., 
and Litchfield, Effingham and 
Taylorville, Ill., Oct. 16. 

James Rust of National Theatre 
Supply Co. here: back in a local 
hospital suffering from complica- 
tions. 

J. V. Walker resigned as man- 
ager of Roxy, Fox Midwest house 
in West Frankfort, Ill. He formerly 
managed a Fox Midwest theatre 
in Marion, IL , 

Resumption last week of china- 
ware giveaways as boxoffice hypo, 
dormant in St. Louis end St. Louis 
county for five years, by two units 
of Fred Wehrenberg Circuit is ex- 

ected to touch off a wave of such 

iz gimmicks in the area. The 
houses are the Michigan, south St. 
Louis and Studio in Pine Lawn, a 
suburb. 

Frisina Amus. Co., Springfield, 
Ill., one of largest owner-operator 
of film houses in the midwest, last 
week added to its holdings through 
purchase of three houses in Mat- 
toon, Ill., from Ed F. Clarke, vet 
exhib, who had a working agree- 
ment with Frisina in operation of 
houses for years, now is retiring. 
Houses in the deal are the Clarke, 
Mattoon, and the Time. 


LOS ANGELES 


Abner Greshler acquired U. S. 
distribution rights to four British- 
made pix, “Emergency Call,” 





“Love’s a Luxury,’ “Madam 
any and “Paul Temple Re- 
urns.” 


For first time in its history Walt 
Disney Productions will function 
as sales representative for an in- 
die film company, handling world 
sales of “Never Wave at a Wac” 
for Independent Artists. 

Harold Schwarz, Realart’s Dal- 
las distributor, in town for huddles 
with Jack Broder about the oper- 
ing of “Battles of Chief Pontiac” 
in the southwest territory. 

Robert L. Lippert acquired dis- 
tribution rights to “Spaceways,” 
science-fiction yarn by Richard 
Landau, to be filmed in England 
with an American as male lead. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Ben Blumberg, manager of 69th 
St. Theatre, elected head of the 
Warner Club. Jack Goldman, man- 
ager of Center Theatre, named 
veepee in charge of entertainment. 

Ralph Banghart, who formerly 
flacked RKO product in this area, 
joined the Disney promotion staff. 

Herman Comber, former man- 
ager of the Colonial, Germantown, 
is new manager of Earle, Warner 
vaude-filmer. 

George Balkin, ex-manager of 
WB Stanley, has quit the industry 
te go into the toy biz. 

Jack Harris, of American Film, 
named commander of Variety Post, 
No. 713, American Legion; and 
Norman .Silverman, Republic Pic- 
tures branch manager, is new vice- 
commander, Mrs. Betty Brown is 
first prexy of the post’s newly 
formed ladies auxiliary. 

WB first-run Aldine, closed since 
June for annual summer shutdown, 
reopens Oct. 10 with “The Thief.” 

Mario Lanza will receive one of 
two Pennsylvania Week commerce 
and industry awards to be made at 
a dinner in Bellevue Stratford, Oct. 
10. Other award goes to Walter S. 
Franklin, Pennsylvania Railroad 
president. 

World preem of “Everything I 








Have Is Yours” being held at 


William Goldman’s Randolph The- 
atre, Oct. 1. 

Bill Israel, former manager of 
the Earle (Warners vaude-filmer), 
will manage the Savar in Camden, 
N. J., for Varbalow Bros. 


The Fox outbid the City for 
“Ivanhoe” (M-G), with the pic set 
to debut that house Oct. 8. 

The Glenside, suburban house, 
will run a Tuesday night series de- 
voted to art films: Called “Cur- 
tain at 8:30,” the series will be on 
subscription basis, with a commit- 
tee to pick the.first two pix. Sub- 
= will ballot for second 

atch. 


Bill Brooker, vet local Para- 
mount, p.a., joined RKO’s exploi- 
tation staff, and will be stationed 
in Kansas City. 


Steve Edwards, Republic nation- 
al ad-publicity chief, was in town 
setting up campaign for “Quiet 
Man,” due in at the Mastbaum. 


DALLAS 


Frank B. Weatherford, city man- 
ager in Fort Worth for Interstate 
Theatres, announced series of 
changes in personnel. Charles E. 
Carden named manager of Palace, 
replacing Harry Gould, retired. 
Jerry Towles transfers from the 


.| Mansfield Drive-In to become as- 


sistant manager and treasurer of 
the Palace. R. J. Narowitz moves 
from the Majestic to the Tower. 
Ruth Hightower, vacation relief 
operator,-namec manager —oef—the 
River Oaks. John Johnson was 
made acting skipper of Majestic. 
Al Peterson goes over from River 
Oaks to be city treasurer of cir- 
cuit on Weatherford’s staff. 

Amos Page opened the new Der- 
by Drive-In at McLean. His 
mother, Mrs. Madge Page operates 
Avalon Theatre there. 

The Wheatley in South Dallas 
purchased by J. William Callan 
and Wally Smith. The house was 
formerly owned and operated by 
Bob Bowland. 

The 900-seat Alameda opened at 
Edinburg, by M. Benitex. It is one 
of 12 houses operated in this area 
by Benitex. It will feature Spanish 
language pix. 

Carol Drive-In opened at Gil- 
mer. 

D. J. Faggard is new owner and 
operator of the Miami, Miami. He 
recently purchased it from Web- 
ster and Morris. 

A. J. Vinyard, a vet of 22 years 
in local film biz, purchased the 
White, Dallas, from interstate The- 
atre Circuit. He started as a pro- 
jectionist with the old Ed Foy, 
nabe theatre, later booking the 
house. He was with the White 
when it was first bulit. For the last 
20 years he has been maintenance 
man for Interstate, handling their 
South Dallas theatres. 

Frank Scott named manager of 
Port Lavaca Hheatre, Port Lavaca. 
Scott replaces Johnny Price, who 
was brought here by Long Thea- 
tres, operators of house. 

Jerry Stout opened the 500-car 
Denton Drive-In at Denton. 

Joe Beckham sold the Grand, 
Grandview, to Sherman Hart. 

The Queen, Austin, operated by 
the Trans-Tex Theatre circuit, re- 
opened after being closed for five 
weeks. Ceiling collapse caused 
house to close. 


CHICAGO 


Dick Felix, Essaness ad-publicity 
head, and Howard Lambert, chief 
booker for circuit, resigned and 
will operate the Vogue, which was 
run by the chain for last 20 years. 
Charles Shapiro, former district 
manager, will take over the book- 
ing duties, but ad-publicity duties 





will be distributed among the staff. | 0 


William Caine is new owner of 
the Roxy, Lockport, Il. 

The Lee, Dixon, Il., a Gomersall 
house, went from weekends to full- 
time operation. 

Illinois State Supreme Court 
last week upheld the appeals court 
which ruled that Balaban & Katz 
was not liable to buy the Congress 
for $625,000 under terms of an 
operating lease. Lower court's de- 
cision was in favor of the Congress. 

Terrace, operated by.J. Rafakes, 
has shuttered. 

Strand, Brookfield, Ill., reopened 
two weeks ago, but has cut back to 
week-end-only operation. 

Herb Ellisburg takes over as 
manager of the Picadilly as well as 
continuing to operate the Rose- 
a - 

udge John rnes, Chi federal 
district court, has set hearing for 
the transfer of the Viking Theatre 
guse-trunt suit in Milwaukee to Jan. 


Hearings are scheduled to start 
Oct. 1 on the $8,000,000 leasehold- 
er and landloard anti-trust suit on 
the Oriental Theatre Bldg. on Oct. 
1 before Judge William Campbell 
in Chi. federal district court here. 
ne oe became a part- 
er wi arles Back - 
ae palais 

ac utler increasing his ca- 
pacity from 900 to 1,200 autos at 





the Ski-Way Drive-In, Danville, Ill. 







Picture 


DETROIT 
(Continued from page 9) 


“A}) Because of Sally” (U) (2d wk). 
sie $13,000. Last week, $18,000. 


Palms (UD) (2.961; 70-95) —“‘Car- 


i ” (Par) and “Last Train 
- tt (Col). Fair $12,000. Last 
week, “Don’t Bother To Knock 


(20th) and “Capt. Pirate” (Col) (2d 
sg ag 1,900; 70-95) 

ison (UD) (1, 4 -95)— 
ae of Fatima” (WB). Great 
$24,000. Last week, “Will Rogers 
(WB) (2d wk), $7,000. saa eal 

nited Artists (UA) (1, : 

Pa Man” (Rep). Big $17,- 
000. Last week, “Fearless Fagan 
(M-G) and “You for Me” (M-G) 
$7,600. 

Adams (Balaban) (1,700; 70-95)— 
“Devil Makes Three” (M-G). Fair 
$8,000. Last week, “Merry Widow 
(M-G) (4th wk), $4,000. 


‘Ivanhoe’ Wham $25,000, 
Buff.; ‘Fatima’ Rich 18G 


Buffalo, Sept. 30. 

“Ivanhoe,” with a slightly upped 
scale, is pacing the field here this 
week with smash takings at the 
Buffalo. “Miracle of Our Lady of 
Fatima” {ts actually -making as 
strong a showing with a terrific 
take in the smaller Center Theatre. 
“Monkey Business” is good at 
Paramount. 

Esimates for This Week 

Buffalo (Loews) (3,000; 74-$1.20) 
—“Ivanhoe” (M-G). Great $25,000. 
Last week, “Full House” (20th) and 
“Confidence Girl” (UA), $10,000 at 
40-70c scale. 

Paramount (Par) 
—‘Monkey Business” (20th) and 
“Franchise Affair”. (Indie). Good 
$13,000. Last week, “Just For You” 
(Par) and “Wild Stallion” (Mono) 
(2d wk), $8,000. 

Center (Par) (2,100; 70-$1) — 
“Miracle of Fatima” (WB). Terrific 
$18,000. Lats week, “Lure of Wil- 
derness” (20th) and “Army Bound” 
(Mono) $7,500 at 40-70c scale. 

Lafayette (Basil) (3,000; 40-70— 





(3,000; 46-70) 


‘Untamed Frontier” ‘(U) and 
“Secret Flight” (Indie). Fair 
$8,000. Last week, “Assignment 


Paris” (Col) and “Last Train From 
Bombay” (Col), $9,000. 

Century (20th Cent.) (3,000; 40- 
70)—“‘One Minute to Zero” (RKO) 
and “Yukon Gold” (Indie). Big 
$13,000. Last week, “Sudden Fear” 
(RKO) (2d wk), $7,500. 


PITTSBURGH 


(Continued from page 8) 


(3) again with “Assignment Paris” 
(Col). Last week, “Les Miserables” 
(20th), $7,500. 

Penn (Loew's) (3,300; 85-$1.25) 
—"‘Ivanhoe” (M-G). Easily the 
biggest thing here in years. Should 
have no trouble in hitting a block- 
busting $40,000. Stays on natch! 
Last week, “Devil Makes Three” 
(M-G), $9,000. 

Squirrel Hill (WB) (900; 50-85)— 
“Lady Vanishes’ (‘UA) (reissue) 
(2d wk). Nearly $2,000 on top of 
solid $3,000 opening week. 

Stanley (WB) (3.800; 50-85)— 
“Crimson Pirate’ (WB) (2d wk). 
Holdover being helped by Walcott- 
Marciano fight pix, on top of sell- 
out crowd for telecast of the fight. 
Should come clese to $9,000, okay. 
ioe week, “Pirate” hit nice $13,- 





Warner (WB) (2,000; 60-$1.25)— 
“Lady of Fatima” (WB) (3d wk). 
Holding up nicely at better than 
$9,500. Last week, sock $13,300. 
Still drawing religious groups. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


(Continued from page 8) 


praise for this picture and highly 
favorable word-of-mouth. Nice $5.- 
000. Last wek, “Lady Iron Mask” 
(20th) and “Tom Brown's School- 
days” (UA), $2,000. 

Radio City (Par) (4,000; 50-76)— 
“Just for You” (Par). Good $10,000 
for Bing _Crosby starrer. Last 
week, “Quiet Man” (Rep), $9,000. 

RKO-Orpheum (RKO (2,800: 40- 
76)—“‘One Minute to Zero” (RKO) 
and Walcott-Marciano fight pix. 
Fine $11,000. Last week, “Sudden 
Fear” (RKO), $8,000. 

RKO-Pan (RKO) (1,600; 40-76)— 
“Sudden Fear” (RKO) (m.o.) and 
fight films. Okay $4,500. Last week, 
“The Ring” (UA) and “Red Planet 
Mars” (UA), $4,200. 

State (Par) (2,300; 50-76)—“Fear- 
less Fagan” (M-G). Surrounded by 
array of comedy shorts and sold 
as all-fun show. Mild $5,000. Last 
week, “Caribbean” (Par), $6,000. 

World (Mann) (85-$1.20)—“Full 
House” (20th) (2d wk). 








off substantially after fast start. 
Fair $2,500. Last week, $4,500, 





Tapering 


Grosses 


Se 


‘FAGAN’ TAME $8,500, 
PROV.: ‘PIRATE’ OK 86 


Providence, Sept. 3¢ 

This is a slow week all-around 
at the bexoffice with neiiing ap. 
proaching ever an average total, 
Even Walcott-Ma.<‘:no fight pix 
are not helping too much at RKO 
Albee. Loew's Siate is the top 
grosser with “Fearless Fagan” 
while the Majestic is doing com- 
paratively better wth “Crimsos 


Pirate.” 
Estimates for This Week 
Albee (RKO! (2,200; 44-65) — 
“Fuller Brusk Man” (‘Col} and 


“Fuller Brush Girl” (Col) ‘reissvues) 


and fight pix. Slow £5.500. Last 
week, “Untamed Frontier” (U) asd 
“Bonzo Goes ta College” (U), neaz 


$9,000. 
Majestic (Fay) (2.21); 44-65) —- 
“Crimson Pirate” (Wi3! awd “Are- 


tic Flight” (Mono), Oke $2900, 
Last week, “full Huse” (20th) 
and “Saliy and Sain. Anne” || 
good $9,020. 

State (Loew: (3,200): 14-65) — 
“Fearless Fagan” (M-G) and ‘My 
Man and I” ‘M-Gi. Mild $8.540. 


Last week, “Merry Widow” (M-G) 
(2d wk), fair $9,006. 


Strand (‘Silverman) (2.209, 44. 
65)—"‘"Golden Hawk” (Col) and 
“Triple Creek” (Cal). Opened 
Monday (29). Last week, “Son of 
Paleface” (Pari, disappointing 
$6,504). 





‘For You’ Big $15,000, 
Denver; ‘Beacon’ Diite 


Denver, Sept. 30 

“Just For You” shapes standout 
here this week with big total at 
the Denham, and holds. “Walk 
East on Bescon” looms fine at 
Orphwum as does “Les Miserables” 
at Paramount. “Island of Desire” 
is fair in two locations. 

Estimates for This Week 

Breafiway (Wolfberg) ‘1,206; 50- 
85) —- “Merry Widow” (M-G) (4th 
wk). Off to $3,000. Last week, good 
$7,000). 

Denham (Cockril\) (1.750, 50-85) 
—“‘Just for You” (Par). Big $15.- 
000. Holds. Last week, ‘*Son of 
Paleface” (Par) (3d wk), $7,600. 

Denver (Fox) (2,525; 50-85) — 
“Dreamboat”’ (20th) and “Flame of 
Sacramento” (Rep), day-date with 
Esquire. Fair $12,000, Last week, 
“Affocr Trinidad” (Col) and “Yu- 
kon Ciold” ‘Mono), big $19,000. 

Esquire (Fox) (742; 50-85) — 
“Dreamboat” (20th) afd “Flame of 
Sacramento” (Rep). Fairish $2,500, 
Last week, “Aifair Trinidad’ (Col) 
and “Yuko:; Gold’ (Mono). $4,000, 

Orpheem (RKO) (2,600; 50-85'— 
“Walk East Beacon” (Col) and 
“Last Train Bombay” (Col). Nice 
$15,000, Last week, “Sudden Fear’ 
(RKO) and “Pirate Submarine” 
(Lip) (2d wk), $10,000. 

Paramount (Wolfberg) (2,200; 50- 
85)—"“‘Les Miserables” (20th), Fine 
$12,090 or better. Last week, “Full 
House” (20th), $13,500. 

Tabor (Fox) (1,967; 50-85) — “Is- 
land of Desire’ (UA) and “Fargo” 
(Mono), day-date with Webber. 
Fair $6,000. Last week. “Rose Bowi 
Stcry” (Mono) and “Wagons West 
(Mono), big $9,000. 

Weober (Fox) (50-85) — “Island 
of Lesire” (UA) and "Fargo 
(Mono). Fair $3,000. Last week 
“Rose Bowl Story” (Mono) an 
“Wagons West” (Mono), $4,000. 


ST. LOUIS 


(Continued from page 9) _ 
500 in 4 days. Last week, “Quiet 
Man” (Rep), strong $18,000. 

Lervw's (Loew) (3,172; 65-$1.20) 
—“Ivanhce” (M-G). Mighty $32,- 
000. "ast week, “High Noon” (UA) 
and ‘Without Warning” (UA) (2d 
wk), neat $12,000. 

Missovri (F&M) (3,500; 60-75)— 
“Sudden Fear” (RKO) and “Models, 
Inc.” (indie) (m.o.s). Fair $10,000. 
Last week, “Big Sky” (RKO) and 
“Full House” (20th), mild $8,000. 

Payeant (St. L. Amus.) (1,000; 90) 
—‘Tales of Hoffmann” (UA) (2d 
wk). Good $3,500 after $4,000 ini- 
tial stanza. 

Shady Oak (St. L. Amus.) (800; 
90) —- “Tales of Hoffmann” (UA) 
(2d wk). Nice $4,000 following 
$4,50)) first frame. 


‘Ring’ Accoladed 


“The Ring,” a fistic drama turned 
out by the King Bros. for United 
Artists release, last week nabbed a 
citation from the Helms Athletic 
| Foundation for “combining excite- 
ment and sportsmanship to a de- 
gree racely found in a motion pic 
ture.” 

Foundation. a non-profit organ- 
\ization devoted to the betterment 
i< sports, accoladed a film for the 
first time in handing laurels ‘¢ 
'“The Ring.” ; 
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Rogers-Evans Bring Top Mr. & Mrs. 
Menu to Rodeo Field With N.Y. Bow  sis::cemces.esis sai es 


By LEONARD TRAUBE . 

ypearance of Roy Rogers and! 
Dale ‘Evans at this year's “World's 
Championship Rodeo in Madison 
Square Garden gives the New York 
arena something to crow about in 
the Mr. and Mrs. vein. They make | 
up an undonbted lure in the tan- 
dem formation although the stag 
end of the deal naturally figures 
3s socko b.o, in his own giddap 
sroove. 
isles Evans shares billing with | 
her spouse in the chute and cor- 
ral proceedings which opened last | 
Wednesday (24)—she being the} 
first femme to rate such stellar at-| 
tention in the 27-year history of | 
ihe Garden roundup. Pas 
cent preems of Regers’ TV and 
radio shows on NBC with their at- 
tendant hoopla served as addition- 
s) hypo for the eewpoke classic | 
i veterns him to the Gardes 
an absence «ft seven 





4 


ah} 
“o 11te! 
lhe at s 
in the intexian to 1959 the siar 
beril: was ovewplied by Gene Autry, 
"US preceded Regers ore-Worilu - 
wac il (Autry Bilching up as a ser- | 
genat). Autry’s differences with the | 
fiarden hierarefy for last year's! 
shov, brought a new deal. Autry 
way to the Lone Ranger | 
ian tote?) whe headlined the first | 
‘) cave, and ereister Vanshn Mop- | 
roe ane “i treupe for the last 14) 
days. Thet this setup didn't pan eut 
seens inserent mm the return to the | 
orthodox Regers name for this! 
year 28-day 
pertormances. 
Although Regers & Co. come, 
forth with a mere traditional rou- } 
tine than ihe °51 layout, the large | 


“ee 


larded comedy are strictly hay- Mine” 


stack. more appropriate for a mop- 


|} pet mob and then highly question- 


able. Bowoff is from the corn—Dbut 


Evans circling the arena on their | | con Leonidoff has 


Miusie Hall, NV. W. 
Leon Leonidoff’s “Fali Fancies” 
with Will Mahoney 2), Ted & 
Flo Valleit, Nanci Crorapton, 


imond Paige; 
(M-G), 


Variety Sept. 3, 


“Because You're 
reviewed in 
"62. 


— ee 


| ihe Presidential race in the cffing, 
itched piurt of 


id 9 ak » ki =t ney. | - 
horses to handshake the kids stam-/the current Music Hall stage show 


peding down to the loge rails. it’s | 4, 


the election campaign for a 


a rouser. Rogers was also in a spot~| topical and clever openicg prsduc- 


lighted spatter shooting stint with | tion scene. 
two firing irons, but this one needs | other usual Radio 
Imore practice 


Relieving the competitive stan- 


Spotted r+.nong the 

Ciiy extrava- 
,ganzas, Will Mahoney and _ the 
juggling team of Ted & Fio Vallett 


zas are a series of acts in addition | jis solidly in their specialty turns. 


to the Rogers spots, the grand 
entry flash and the mounted quad- 
rille with eight couples led by 
Everett E. Colborn, loagtime mar- 


Carolyn Colborr alongside him. 
Opener is Ken Boen with standard 
Old Gray Mare comedics. Pud Car- 
'ei] & Rose, with whips and boom- 


be strengihened wrorcwhet if 


duo would retate for beiter view- | 


ng. The top aci is a youngster, Jay 
“isler, wiih two Australian shew- 
4era dogs sn acro steff and a hilari- 
ous horse-stealing vignette that 
wraps up. Sisler’s batting average 
wil! rise as he develops in the 
preseniation department but the 
lad’s okay as is 

On ‘tne glamor puss side 
year’s Ramee) Girls are re-: iool- 
evs whe are good o. the -<ploita- 
tior They are Shirley Rowinson 
(Arizeama), Diana Destine Sandefer 
‘(New Mexico). ¢e Ann Ceyie 


ws 


Season's re-| aging director of the rodeo, wiitn: 


Mahoney, vet vaude star who's 
irecently been active in TV, is a 
j}natural for the Music Hall stage 
'with his offveat hoofelogy. Ma- 
‘honey executes two numbers, 
| gioved boxing routine in which he 





a | out, 


[ but needs more stage savvy for big 


house. Her routine was halved*due 
to the sudden inclusion of the 
Duke’s pianistics. 

Two other acts break up the or- 
chestral and vocal fare—Roll and 
Taps, whose name virtually de- 
scribes the turn and whose artistic 
rhythmic clogging stops the show, 
and the team of Bud Harris and 
Manton Moreland, whose amusing 


; ial = .» | bickering is always well received. 
good—shelf, with Rogers and Miss} With the November payoif for 


Gagh. 





Palace, N. Y. 

4 Skating Macks, Derby Wilson, 
Fisher & Marks, Mie & Matti, Guy 
Raymond, Herb & Betty Varner, 
Jay Marshall. Tex & Helen Wil- 
liams; “Night Without Sleep” 
(20th), reviewed in current issue 
of VARIETY. 





Current bill has several saving 
graces towards the close of the lay- 
namely in comedian-magico 


Jay Marshall and the refreshing 


‘and his femme partner wear bells | Young singing team of Herb & Bet- 


|on their feet and Mahouey’s stand-| ty Warner. 


evangs, is a tame affair that could | ard xylophone dancing bit, for ex- | Spotty. 


relent results. 


baten-juggling stint w 
linto the Presidentia campiign 
| number. This production is a 
| guasi-realistic takeofi on fali «-lec- 
i} tioneering with huge posters 


tich is Suilt | 


The Vaiietis slso click with their 


} 


Otherwise, it’s pretty 


The openers are the Skating 
Macks (4), three femmes and a guy 


Roxy. N. ¥. 

Mary Small, Al Bernie, Arnold 
Shoda, Romayne & Brent, Roxy- 
ettes, Robert Bouche Orch; “Some- 
body Loves Me” ‘Pari, ,eviewed 
in VARIETY Aug. 20, °52. 





This is the initial shov’ under 
the regime of Arthur Knerr who 
stepped 
spot after Sammy Rauct’s exit. 
No changes in format froia previ- 
ous stage presentations, 'owever, 
have been introduced and the cur- 
rent layout is a good standard 
blend of variety and _ s,ectacle, 
including the ice sequences. 

Vet songstress Mary Small head- 
lines with sock impact. She’s a 
dynamic stylist with considerable 
stage savvy and she can deliver in 
any genre, from novei.y t» balla‘, 
with top selling power. For this 
stand, her songalog opens with 
“Learn To Lose,” a cute iver, and 
segues to the hits, “Wish You Were 
Here” and “You Belong To Me.” 
She is also effective in a clever 
Billy Daniels takeoff on ‘By Bye 
Baby.” 

Since the pic, “Someborly Loves 
Me,” is a romantic saga cf a hus- 
| band and wife show tiz team 





who go through the standard roller | (Biossom Seeley & Benny Fields), 


stunts on the circular mat, but okay 
for the course. 
Derby Wilson is doing tapstering 


of|in the second spot, mostly imita- 


| Eisenhower and S'«venson paraded | tions of Bill Bailey doing imitations 


jon stage by twe rooting sections.|of Bill 


Kobinson. The colored 


|There’s a public service pitch: in| hoofer sports a derby the way Rob- 


the |inson used to, and he’s doing the 


,audience to vote, vis one of the| old Robinson routines, with proper 


jthe windup admonit.on to 
'Masic Hall’: sricky e-«rical set-| 
= 

Opening orchestral - glee club 


number has « religioso flavor, fea- 


romp bridging 4% ‘Okiahoma), Doneva Nell Shepard ) turing cellist Joseph Tekula in 


Oregon). and Mary Frances James | “Ko! Nidre.” the Hebrew chant in 


(Texas) 


ithe Yom Kippur services. It’s done 


Traditional in the arena is the in perfect taste. 


work of the clowns, George Miils, | 


The Reckettes, in a “school 


overbesd for his participation is | Bobby Clark and Billy Keen, spot-| days” production, once again dem- 
negatively reflected in a generally|ted for the bull riding affray to} onstrate theic flawless precision in 


downbeat presentation of the other | 
non-contest acts of the circus per- 
suasion. The budget took a supple- | 
mentary beating in that this year's 
purse for the six competitive 
eveiis is a solid $100,800 (entry ; 


600. The Garden is of course ex- 
ploiting the upped booedle te the ! 
hilt aithough it actually stems | 
from the fact that the cowboys’ | 


larger prize 
the management. The pot gives | 
eyual strength of $18,400 each for | 
five events (bareback brone riding, | 
calf roping, saddle bronc riding, | 
steer wrestling, buli riding), and | 
$8,400 for the wild horse race | 
which returns after a hiatus te! 
make a spectscular if heiter- 
skelter closer. 

Rogers was programmed third 
but presented pre-intermission, it 
being discovered that the earlier 
sxedding would not square with 
the time needed to set up and dis- 
mantle the ring curb. for his eight 
Palomino Liberty horses. The for- 
mations that Rogers ringmasters 
are standard but are filliped by the 
running description and light pat- 
ter of announcer Pete Logan, who 
5 an all-around click in this niche, 
with continuity and ad libs lifting 
the show. Lib horse exercises are 
usually self-explanatory as per 
circus style, but here they would 
constitute a near-dead spot since 
there is no razzle-dazzle either in 
the workouts or the harnessing, 
only the Rogers presence focussing 
the main interest. 

Rogers’ second and final appear- 
alice is in the last half, three spots 
away trom the finish, at a late 
10:30. This brings out his entire 
rompany with a delay on Miss 
Evans initial entry upon the scene 
“th as a teaser. Group includes 
the topper’s pic-TV-radio regulars 
in Pat Brady with his Nellybelie 
cep and Miss. Evans astride en 
; utlermilk before dismounting for 
‘er arena stint. Rogers is paired 
With his steed Trigger, but the 
a Y. debut of his German she 
— dog Bullet was somewhat off- 
‘sh opening night due to the ca-" 
— distaste for the Garden's 
eating spotlights trained trom 
od upper strata—a fact which 
osers Covered with commendable 
— to provide a light inning. 
,,-Mpreting the cast are the 
*hippoorwills (5), consisting of 
om down yondermen and a femine 

"Oo. with and without Rogers, 


Pursue an alfalfa aria ro 

sera ute that, 
fe ously. is broken up by the en- 
“p.\/OUPeC's vocal of the spiritual, 
seems “on the Valley,” which 


a (per angely out of character 

tl € show despite its lofty 
Rogers works Tri 

t. gger in a dance 

_ surounds his chore with plugs 

-_ ‘ts networks shows and sponsor 
st Cereals). Miss Evans does a 


trom 


i Ube Of songs, one of them segue- 
int, Lom “East Side, West Side” 
bai 4 clever lyric covering “bi 
eas Broadway” vis-a-vis her N. Y. 
abia Ut She shows consider- 


fees added) against last year’s ex | 





By... SSenaiity and bounce. Pat 
"ss twangy singing and inter- 


take up the slack as the con- 
testants are tossed off their wild 
Brahmas. A new-fangled weighted 
barrel with smal) wheels is inserted 
for the comedy element as the 
bulls charge the objective, encas- 
ing ene of the buffoons, along 
with the traditions! free-swinging 
dummy. 
Aithough 


thataway, there’s a 


such as Carl Dossey, Eddie Curtis, 


Everett Bowman.) That, plus the! 
fact that the stock was fresh from | 


Texas, produced an unusual num- 
ber of missouts in the competi- 


tions although even the experi-! 


enced buckaroos bite the dust reg- 
ularly, Missing in the exuibit por- 
tions are such hardies as the trick 
ana fancy roping and ditto riding. 
James Cimmeron leads the cow- 
boy band snappily. Putting in his 
23rd year as resident manager is 
Frank Moore, with another vet- 
eran, Fred Aivord, handling the 
arena secretary's duties. Show is 
sealed to $6 and runs te Oct. 19 
with matinees on Wednesdays, Fri 
days, weekends and Oct. 13. 


Casine, Toronte 
; Toronto, Sept. 26. 

Georgia Gibbs, Ross Wyse, Jr., 
& June Mann, Schaller Bros. (2), 
Roy Douglas & Eddie, Little Willie, 
Jimmie Cameron, Archie Stone 
House Orch; “Beautifui but Broke” 
(Col). 

On her first Toronto appearance, 
Georgia Gibbs is packing them into 
the Casino, particularly on that 
“Kiss of Fire’ disclick. Dainty 
femme, with lots of pleasant per- 
sonality, plus well-mannered patter, 
is expert in her mood changes 
ranging from her bouncy, finger- 
snapping opener, “I'm Gonna 
Live,” her balladeering of “So 
Madly in Leve,” the shout-style 
“Birth of the Blues” and “Ballin’ 
the Jack” to her smash “Kiss of 
Fire” for a rousing begoff. 

Surrounding 55-minute bill is 
switt on pace and diversity, with 
Little Willie (Royce Gaines-El), 
probably the only Mohammedan 
tap-dancer in the biz, opening for 
agile and energetic terping, with 
neat heel and toe effects that 
earned enthusiastic customer re- 
sponse. Lad used to be with the 
Nat (King) Cole group but is now 
doing a single that whams over on 
personality and clever routines. 

Ross Wyse, Jr., and June Mann, 
tall blonde and half-pint male, are 
also over big on their mutual 
mayhem and plenty of blue biz in 
his teaching her the fundamentals 
of adagio dancing, but act is funny 
and also rated a begoff; ditto the 
Schaller Brothers for their comedy 
trampoline act, and Roy Douglas 
for his clever ventro work, notably 
his double-voice telephone con- 
versation and singing effects with 
the dummy. Jimmy Cameron, as 
m.c., is his usual amiable self and 
expertly skippers the bill, with all 
acts getting neat sup from 
Archie Stone’s pit ban 

cStay. 





the kitty is way up} 
surprising | 
union held out for and won the! paucity of big name top hands at} 
money im a duel with | this outing. (‘Some are. now judges | 


| 


|a snappy heoting routine which in- 
| evitably winds up wth the whole 
| Sas kicking /” unison. 

| . The ballet finale, “Symphony or 
| the Birds,” st: rts slowly in a fussy 
setting but builds into an eye-fill- 
'ing spectacle when danseuse Nanci 
, Crompton cores on for her fancy 
pirouetting ard entrechats. 

Herm. 


Earle. Philly 
Phijadelvhia, Sept. 27. 
Duke Ellington & Orch (15); 
| Manton Moreiand & Bud Harris, 
| Roll and Taps, Marian Caruso, 
| Jimmy Grissom ond Betty Roche; 
“Rose Bowl Story” (Mono). 





Duke Ellington and his orches- 
tar are back to reopen the Earle 
for the new season, and it is a 
strong selectins. Although there 
are some nev faces in the en- 
semble and a |.ot of new sounds, it 
‘is essentially an Ellington show, 
with the Duke dominating the pro- 








>! ceecings musically «nd by his per- 
~ | sonality. 


Eliingto! emcees the 
show, bringing; on ihe acts with 
orid wordage and getting them 
off with his repeated assurances 
io the custon.ers “they love you 
ma-aadly.” 

In the musical sense the new 
Ellington aggregation veers toward 
the blast school, which is immedi- 
ately noticeable with their opener 
“The Hawk Talks”, and the solo- 
filled “VIPs’ Boogie” and “Jam 
With Sam,” a brace of numbers 
during which the Duke introduces 
virtually everyone im his brass and 
reed sections. 


In solo bits Juan Tizol on trom- 
bone sets ths melodic line for 
“Caravan,” a number he wrote 
with the Duke. and Louis Bellson 
on drums makes “or a slambang 
finale with the spotted role in a 
performance of his own composi- 
tion “Skin Deep.” For a chatty 
interlude the Puke does a street- 
corner version of Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood ecall:d * Pretty and the 
Wolf,” with the incidental backing 
of three men. The Duke also sat 
down to the p:io and reminisced 
over song hits sad standards he has 
written over tie years. 

Singers with the band are 
Johnny Grissom, a lad with a fine 
voice who was heicd down to one 
number, the plein-ive “Come On 
Home”; and the very capable Betty 
Roche, who delivered “Take the A 
Train” and a chatty piece called 
“Please Someiwc’, Send That 
Lady’s Husband Buck to Me.” 

A last minute addition to the bill 
is Marian Caruso, local warbler 
familiar to alr audiences and 
patrons at the Garden Terrace’s ice 
show, where shy sang with the ho- 
tel band. Miss “2ruso clicked re- 


waxing of “My Fevorite Song” and 
rewards of the platter hit. With the 


backing of the E' ‘ington band she 
sang 





“Favorite Song agreeably enough, 


| 
i 
| 





“Sometimes I'm Happy” and/| pit keeps show music up to 


credit, of course. But it doesn’t 
diminish the fact that he’s employ- 
ing the tried-and-true in lieu of 
original material. 


Mie & Matti are male-femme 
balancers who go over neatly. 


Fisher & Marks are a male com- 
edy duo reviewed more extensively 
under New Acts. They’re third, 
followed by the standard Guy Ray- 
mond, eccentric comedian-hoofer. 
whose material is pretty tired, 
though the closing rubber-legs 
terps manage to inject some life 
into the act. 

Herb & Betty Warner are fifth, 
and they're reviewed under New 
Acts, along with the closing Tex & 
Helen Williams, lariat-tossing and 
whip-cracking turn. 

Jay Marshall is the bill’s top act. 
and he deserves the next-to-closing 
spot. Marshall has a droll, insou- 
ciant humor surrounded by the 
comedy magic that wins laughs all 
the way. He tops it off with his 
ventro bit with the rabbit fashioned 
out of his gloved fist. 

Jo Lombardi plays the show from 
the pit. Kahn. 


Seville, Montreal 
Montreal. Sept. 27. 
Ink Spots with Bill Kenny, Bette 
McLaurin, Stan Early, Ray Royce, 
Winters Sisters (2), Len Howard 
orch; “Traveling Saleswoman.” 





Under the new management of 
Theatre Amusements of Toronto 
and with Archie Laurie in the 
front office, the Seville continues 
to gather the best vauders for it’s 
five-a-dayers and returns are near 
capacity every week with the scale 
at a dollar. 

Current layout offers the Ink 
Spots for their second in this 
house and as usual Bill Kenny is 
the featured vocalist. Team has 
changed personnel from last show- 
ing and newcomers work into act 
in okay fashion whenever they get 
a chance. Motivating factor as al- 
ways with this group is Kenny who 
takes the lead in practically every- 
thing offered, some times to the 
detriment of overall vocalizing. His 
trick tenor, a natural in such a 
combo but overemphasis tends to 
be repetitious. Such items as 
“Sunnyside of the Street” (intro- 
ing their new rhythm: singer Ernie 
Brown) garners a solid reception. 
“Into Each Day” is a clicko Kenny 
ballad and the inevitable “If I 
Didn’t Care’ wows the payees for 
a cinch begoff. 

Surrounding showcase for the 
Inkspots effort is just fair. Jug- 
gler Ray Royce is too busy inject- 
ing comedy gimmicks into his act 
to get the full effect of his Indian 
club routines, bike riding, etc. Too 
many misses and double-takes fail 
to be funny after awhile. The 
Winter Sisters who take the open- 
ing slot are attractive ‘and their 
acro antics are hardly slick enough 
to get a house in the mood. It’s 
not until they windup with a full- 
twisting somersault that they get 
the attention they rate. 

Bette McLaurin is a tiny chirp- 
er with a hefty set of pipes that are 
put to work effectively on such 
songs as “All of Me” and “Lover” 
for plaudits. Lack of general show- 


cently on records with her Devon | manship is evident, however. 


Stan Early as emcee and impres- 


the Earle booking was one of the | sionist does a quick six minutes 


before the Inkspots to moderate 
mitting and Len Howard in the 


par. 
Newt. 


| Miss Small has a legitimzte open- 
|}ing to work over the tun:s of her 
husband, songwriter Viv Mizzy, 
who accomps her on piato in the 
pit. This sector of her turn may be 
too long, containing choruses of 
over half a dozen Mizy items 
(most of them hits), but its a good 
sentimental bit and Miss Small 
carries it off neatly. 

Comedy spot is capab!” filled by 
Al Bernie. He’s another vet »r- 
former with a smart line of patter 
and a surefire delivery. Bernie 
showcases a variety of dialects for 
his gags and hits with a _ nifty 
change of pace between the broad 
and pointed snappers, H's carbon 
of Johnnie Ray on “Cry” gets him 
off to potent mitting. 

Roxy’s ice show features Arnoid 
Shoda, whose ballet bladestering 
is tops in the business. Shoda 
who plays regularly in ‘his hovse, 
registers strongly with his dra- 
matic style and fast sirouetting, 
Terry Brent & Phil Roniayne, who 
also have been here lLe‘ore, are 
another topflight ice turn and hit 
with their adagio acrotiaiics. Ice 
line of four gals anc four men 
adds good visual support. The 
Roxyettes are spotted in an okay 
opening production number where 
they demonstrate some eve-filling 
precision steps. 

On opening day (24) of this show, 
the real-life protagonists of the 
pic, Miss Seeley and Field., guested 
for a couple of tunes, Fit.ds deliv- 
ering “There's No Bus'ness Like 
Show Business” and Miss Seeley 
chanting “Somebody Loves Me.” 
It was a nostalgic bit that scored 
with special impact because of 
their biopie on the screen. Milion 
Berle and George Jesse! brought 
the pair on stage. 

Robert Bouche, who replaced 
Paul Ash as maestro of the house, 
batons the show in approved style, 

Herm. 


Apollo, N. ¥. 


Ravens (5), Bill Bailey, Betty 
Carter, Earles (2), Johnny Hud- 
gins, Duke Hampton Orch (12); 
“Desert Hawk” (U). 





The current Apollo shindig am- 
ply meets the requirements of the 
house. The lavout headed by Bill 
Bailey and the Ravens produces 
some moments in which sections of 
the crowds start yelling “Go, Go, 
Go,” a sure sign that ell is going 
well. 

Bill Bailey, who has been preach- 
ing in a church in that Harlem 
neighborhood, has returned to the 
Stage. Before Bailey (who's doubl- 
ing at the Club 500 downtown) 
took to the cloth, he hac been re- 
garded as a logical successor to 
the late Bill Robinson. He stil 
does an impression of the great 
dancer that has fideliiy and sin- 
cerity. It’s his best nuimnber. His 
gab is entertaining and he hits a 
top mitt. 

The Ravens, four beys and an 
accompanist, are a top song turn. 
Their Mercury platters nave done 
well for them. Their tunes are 
neatly designed with th» bass sup- 
plying the backbone of this quar- 
tet. Setup calls for two mikes, One 
devoted exclusively to the lad with 
the basso. There's a strong vocal 
blend with this getup. Their en- 
tries encompass a wide variety and 
they hit it off well with ‘‘Beguine,” 
a medley of standards and “Lookin’ 
For My Baby.” 

Johnny Hudgins, als. doubling 
from the Club 500, is « vet danc- 
ing comic. He works in blackface 
in a variety of slides. “is topper 
is going into the audience and do- 
ing a bit of jitterbuging with a 
few pewhriders. However, Hud- 


| (Continued on page 116) 





into the top production | 
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FOUR STAR PLAYHOUSE | along with his crew, obviously tried: 
‘(My Wife Geraidine) hard and the skits were about on 
With Charles Boyer, Una Merkel,! a par with those of last season, but 
Porter Hali, others , the show failed to come off. 
Producers: Boyer, Don Sharpe Under a deal set at the end of 
Executive producer: Felix Jackson with Freeman Keyes 


last season 
Director: KRebert Florey and the Russel M. Seeds package 


Writer: Larry Marcus outfit, Skeltoa’s show is being aired 
20 Mins.; Thurs., 8:30 p.m. i this season at 7 p.m. It’s a goog 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO.) Sunday night slot for him that 


from N. Y¥. | should lead to top 10 ratings—but 
|}only if he can come up with the 
bright, sparkling type of comed) 
expected of him. Stai 


CBS-TV, 
(Young & Rubicam) 

The Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
makes its videbut along the pix 
route with every expectation of 
success, if the preem entry is in- 
dicative of the series. Surrounding 
the Don Sharpe package are the 
trimmings and credits that ride 
the clickoe route. First of{, Charles 
Boyer tends his deft thesping to 
the initialer, aside from a produc-!} 


| SHORT SHORT DRAMA 

| (Air Mail, Special Delivery) 

| With Ruth Woods, hostess: Edgar 
Stehli, Joe Fallen, Martin 
Brooks, Cameron Prud’homme, 
Martin Greene, Jeffrey Bryant 


; era 


NBC-TV. Initial stanza, screened 
last aight (Tues.), suffered from 
a wei k story but production, cam- 
work and other technical 
credits indicated the series will be 


jamong the better on TV this sea- 


son. Thus, with good yarns in the 
future, “Short Short Drama 
should win and hold a sizable 


audic nce. 

Pre rip an original 
penne? by Max Ehrlich, “Air Mail, 
Spee’ .i Delivery,” dealing with a 
vevng boy who wrote a letter tc 


‘m script was 


| God to help save his mother, whom 
(doctcers had pronounced fatally ill. 


Postmaster Edgar Stehli, to whom 


| 








FH44ts FOFHFG444455 45 


the story rolling okay but that Carson-Pirie-Scott, major Loop re- 
business of introing it by having | tailer, indicated that the format is 


people come to visit her in her] grooved along the familiar 


Pat- 


' apartment was artificial and did) tern, with the duo tessing hoise- 
not come off. Miss Woods does an | hold hints and homemaking sho;+.- 


he gave the letter for mailing, did | 


‘vant to disillusion him so put 
Some 


not 
the | tter away in a drawer. 


time iater, the lad rushed happily | 


| Producer: 


effective blurbing job on the Pepsi| cuts at the gals. 


plugs. 

NBC has been able to clear only 
eight stations for Pepsi in t 
Tuesday and Thursday evening 
slot, but the show will hit at least 


14 other NBC outlets at other 
times. Stal. 
HOW TO 


With Ed and Pegeen Fitzgerald 
George Kamen 
Director: Carl Lerner 

15 Mins.; Thurs., 1 p.m. 


| CARSON, PIRI: & SCOTT 


WGN-TV, Chicago 






































this | 


| keeps 


But the Fitz. 
geralds bring with them some plus 
ingredients that boost the pack- 
age out of the mine-run category. 
Besides their adroit patter that 
the session moving along 
| sprightly, they bring in a touch 
,of hubby and wife byplay to lend 
some humor to a basically straight. 
from-the-shoulder format. In fact, 
their best segment was when Ed 
got himself all tangled up with a 
ball of string, while Pegeen was 
showing how packages could be 
tied more tightly by first soaking 
the twine. In short, it’s a simple 
housewife helper, but with class 
Aside from the fact that the 
team will draw the ladies on their 


own merits, the local client gets 
generous’ treatment. Plus the 
opening and closing store idents. 
there were three internal blurbs 


and a generalized pitch by Mrs. F 
on the values of personal shopping 
service. 
Film quality was only adequate. 
Dave. 


PEOPLE’S POLITICAL POLL 
With Bob Post 


' Producer: Post - 


tion nod to the film and stage star.| Producer: isernard Prockter Pro- into the postoffice to tell Stehli (Fred Willians) ail 
The French actor will make five ductions or his mother was getting better. Ed and Pegeen Fitzgerald, in- 
appearances in original teleplays, | Director: Dan Petrie | Stehli then Icoked in the drawer | yentors of the “Mr. & Mrs.” radio 
aiternating with Joel McCrea, | Writer: Max Enritch : ‘but ‘ound that the letter had mys- | format, have branched out on the 
Dick Powell and one other stilt! 45  Mins.; Tues. and Thurs., | tericusly disappeared. celluloid circuit with this quarter- 
io «be pacted. “Four Star Play- “ae p.m. j Yarn could have been extremely heur hausfran lure being spot- 
house” is om a skip-week basis PEPSI-COLA ri ;maudlin but Ehrlich managed to; booked around the country in 15 
with the “Amos 'n’ Andy” show. NBC-TY, from N. Y. stee away from the tear-jerking| markets with top-bracket retailers 
tin presenting “My Wife Ger- ( Biow) aspects. In so doing, however, he | lifting the tab. It’s a hep invasion 
aldine” as the first of the skein Pepsi-Cola, which had Faye somzhow lost most of the story’s| by the easy-talking pair into the 
attention was paid to the suppert- | Emerson’s “Woadertifl Town” on! kick so that it had little punch! service show field that has gone | 
ing cast, including such reliables as| CBS-TV last season, is following! whea the “miracle” was revealed | over so well with the femme day- 
Una M’.xel and veteran seene-| the trend tuwards vidpix this year! at i.e climax. Small cast did ac-|time TV setsiders. 
stea?s Porter Hali, Whi ine! with a new series of quarter-hour ceptable jobs. Ruth Woods, as| Opening canter (25) on the 
stor’ is no. earth-shaking »y any! dramas aired twice weekly on/| Pepsi's “hostess” on the show, got! filmed WGN-TV ride, backed by 
means, the i Mark scrip}: 
is preciously pursed tor conti. | Corr Sear S=—=—=_—_—— ——_ —____. 7 
ous interest. Built oa a romantic 20 e e | 
ee i ADT Production | 
his luck, dreaming up a wife in i a z ge | | od | | 
order to land a job with employer 
Hall, who is consume d with the iF be _— —_ nw-uses of Friday. Sept. 26 seen 
yictues of @ ne tie lite. ; - 
The complica: — that “a in| WM. BOY. #ROD'NS, INC. Pro¢ucers: Jack J. Gros® and Philip N_ pix. starring Alen Hale Jr. and Randy 
‘oyer, with Miss Me: as: 4 ; Bid: Les Ane <7 asne Stuart now shooting. 
a of the bungalow Coes Hlopaiong Cassidy “senna. of ‘hall hoar Director: E. A. Dupont. Director: Richard Lrving. 
in which he lives, form the basis | yng “Witliam Boyd and featuring Edgar 


for a series of nicely wrought sit-| 
uations in which the light comedy | 
values receive. neat  accenting. | 
That Boyer finally decides for con- | 
tinuing the marital myth as sérv- 


Buchanan. 

Executive producer: Wiltiam Boyd 
Associate producer: Robert Stubler 
Production manager: Gletn Cook 
Directors: Derwin-Abbe, ‘Tormmy Carr 


JACK CHERTOK PRODS. 


ing his mental setup better thaf | CHER’ 
actuality, is a good snapper and General Service Studios, Hollywood 
least telegraphed in the mostly} . ics now shooting. 
flashback plot. é | John Hart, Jay Silverheels set teads. 
Hooked up with the series are| Rreduest: Jak Cnet vope 
' ASPOC Ps ‘ 
some top Hollywood technicians | Directors: Paul Landres, Holly Morse 
including exec producer’ Felix —— 
Jackson (“Destry Rides Again,” | BING CROSBY ENTERPRISES 
“100 Men and a Girl”) and direc- | RKO-Pathe: Culver City 
tor Robert Florey of the Coast | ,,.mebeung series, ot a oti 
lots. Ralph Berger is the set di- | Corp. Shooting resumes Oct. 15. 
signer. Filming is at RKO-Pathe |! Executive producer: Bzsil Grillo 
studios, with Official Films nad agrees Manager: Harve Foster 
leasing. | JOAN DAVIS PRODUCTIONS 
Commercials are on film and, General Service Studios. Hollywood 
like the show itself, easy to take.| “1 MARRIED JOAN” sevies of haii-nour 
Trau situation comedies currently shooting for 
General Electric sponsor. Starring Jean 


RED SKELTON SHOW : 
With Benny Rubin, others; David 


Davis & Jim Backus. 
Producer: P. J. Wolfson 
Director: Hal Welker. 
Writers: Arthur Stander, 


Phil Sharp. 


Rose orch DESILU PRODUCTIONS 
Producer: Skelton ° Genera! Service Studios. Hollywood 
Director: Marty Rackin “| LOVE LUCY” half hour comedy se. 


ries sponsored by Philip Murris shdw'ting 
for fail season. 
Cast: Lucille Ball, Desi 
Frawley, Vivian Vance. 
Producer: Jess Oppenheimer 
Director: William Asher 


TV Director: Fred Jacksen, Jr. 
Writers: John Fenton Murray, Ben 

Freedman, Will Fowler, Skelton 
2@ Mins,: Sunday, 7 p.m. 


Arnaz, William 


PROCTER & GAMBLE Weiters: - Jess Oppenieimer, Madetyn 
" » ugn, oO YTOL, Jf. 
NEC-TV, from Hollywood “QUR MISS BROOKS” half-hour com 


(Benton & Bowles) 
Red Skelton bas switched from 
live to film this season, but what he 
should do is switch his format and, 


edy drama series nuw shosting for CBS 

TV. General Foods sponsor. 

Cast: Eve Arden, Gale Gordon, Jane Vor 
gan, Dick Crenna, Gloria McMillan, bob 
Rockwell, Virginia Gordon. 








perhaps, his stable of writers. Production Ruecetive: Larry Berns 
. : , . of . irector: | sewis 
Comic, whe had one of the brighter ) Assistant director: Jim Paisley 
comedy shows on TV during ~ | Writers: Al Lewis, Joe Quillan 
reem season last vear, flubbec ——— 
Pp - DOUGFAIR CORPORATION 


badly for his first time out in the 


RKO Pathe: Culver City 


1952-53 campaign Sunday night | First 18 of half-hour adventure series 
(28). Show's fizzle could be attrib-| “Terry and the Pirates” shooting. ‘anaca 
alitv. with | Dry sponsors. 
uted to the poor film qualit : th Cast: John Baer, Wilham Tracy, Gioia 


2 resultant lack of spontaneity, but 
even more important was the fact 
that the format and writing were 
off key. Skelton get along with 
this kind of stuff for the entire 
1951-52 season, but this year defi- 
nitely requires a change. 

His lineup wasn’t changed one | 


Sanders. 
Producer: Dougfair Corporatina 
Associate producer: Warren Lewis 
Directors. Lew Landers, Arthor Fiemsra 


FEDERAL TELEFILM, INC. 
Goldwyn Studios, Hollywood 

“MR. AND MRS. NORTH” series of half 
hour situation comedies now shooting 
; first 39. A John “W. Loveton Production 
iota from that of jast vcar. Viewers, Gessie Barbara Britton and Richard 

“atl gac “yn | Denning. 

as a result, could eutl each turn, | Producer: Federal TV Corporation. 
from his opening monolog, COm- | Director: Ralph Murphy. 
plete with stories of his son and 
daughter, through the overly-pro- FILMCRAFT PRODS. 
duced and “integrated” plug for 8451 Melrose. Hollywood 
Tide and reliance on his now-stock | ene BASE marred in 39 Rett nour 
characters, including the punchy; Sow shooting once a week’ tor MB 
pug who's forever hearing bells go DeSoto-Plymouth Sponsoring. 
off and the perennial souse. Willy | 2roducer: John Guede! 
Lump-Lump. While these cad tor| 








Directors: Bob Dwan, Bernie Smith 


FLYING A PRODUCTIONS 


film producer: t. Lindenbaum 
ters stood Skelton in good stead for 
years in radio, TV's intimacy makes | 








them no longer welcurne. in this 6920 Suitset Blyd.. Hollywood 
case, familiarity definitely breeds Second series ot 52 half-hour Gene 
| Autry Western telepix shooting. Gene 


contempt and it’s time tor Skelton | Autry, Pat Buttram cet leads. 


and his scripters to bring forth “RANGE RIDER’ shooting second se 
some new material. | ries of 52 halr-nour videoters. Jeck Ma 
Fiim itseli was fuzzy aod dis poner. Dict Jenee head east. 


tr ‘5 | Prodecer: Louis ¢ ray 

played poor hghting. In addition, | Directors: {Wallace Fox. Geo. Archainbaud 
the editing was spotty, with the lew series of half-hour western dramas 
camera cuts too often jarring. And, y—~ A DEATH VALLEY DAYS” now 
while the studio laughter was yock- | Producer: Derre!l MeSowen 

ful us ever, the wav the su iich te | Dircetor: Stuart NeGevas 

film knocked off Skelten’s spon e ——onton 

anei : - ee G S-KRASAE rc, 
taneity—which, actually. te one of ROSS-KRASAE, INC 


. he . KKO Pethe: Culver aly 
the comic's ehief claims te fame—|_ New shooting “Sie TOowW" series of 
left little for bome viewers even to | 


. a hour teie six spor.sored by Lever 
chuckie al wut. Skelton himself, rothers. Patfick MeVey and Jana Nigh 


set leads, 


JGCHN GUEDEL PRODS. 
600 Taft Bidg.. Hollywood 
‘.t Linkletter starring in a series of 
194 15-minute vidpix titied “LINKLETTER 
Ait) THE KIDS.” 
Producer-director: Maxwell Shane 
A:sociate producer: Irvin Atkins 


PAUL F. HEARD, INC. 
KTTV Studios: Hollywood 
Series of 13 quarter-hour telepics en- 
tiles “WHAT’S YOUR TROUBLE?” with 
™ and Mrs. Norman Vincent Peale. 
 olueer: Paul F. Heard 
Ly «ector: Paul F. Heard 
F: oduction supervisor: Harry Cohen 


TAN PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
General Service Studios: Hollywood 
“IT’S THE BICKERSONS” series of half 
hour comedy telepix resume Oct. 15. 
Tew Parker and Virginia Grey set leads 
Producer: Jack Denove 
Preduction supervisor: C. M. Florence 
Director-writer: Phil Rapp 


KEY PRODUCTIONS 
Eagle Lion Studios, Hollywood | 
Shooting Red Skelton series of 30-min- 
vie comedy telepix. Stars Red Skelton. 
Pe ducer: Red Skelton 
Dinector: Marty Rackin 
“FOREVER AMBROSE” series. starring 
Eicie Mayehoff, weekly for 39 weeks, now 
sheoting, 
ie: Eddie Mayehof, Billie Burke, Hope 
Smerson, Arnold Stang, Chester Con- 
!‘in, Connie Marshall 
Preducer: Leu Place 
Director: Dick Bare 


EDWARD LEWIS PRC DS. 


Motion Picture Center, Hollywood 
veries of 13 haif-hour telepix featuring 
li-ne Dunne as femcee now shooting. 
P> ducer: Edward Lewis 
P.oduction manager: William Stevens 


THE McCADDEN CORP. 
tieneral Service Studios: Hollywood 
‘THE BURNS AND ALLEN SHOW” 

nw shooting series of half hour comedy 

ti lepix. The Carnation Co. sponsor. 

Cast: George Burns and Gracie Allen, 
Ma oy Clark, Bea Benadaret, Harry Von 
7 

Pr iucer’ Ralph Levy 

Tucector: Ralph Levy 

Y! isers: Paul Henning. Sid Dorfman, Har- 
ey Helm, William Burns 


MARCH OF TIME 
369 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
AMERICAN WIT AND HUMOR” se 
ros of 26 half-hour pix. Thomas Mitchell, 
nerrator. with cast including Gene Lock: 
hert, Jeffrey Lynn. Arnold Moss, Ann 
E irr and Olive Deering 
Producer: Marion Parsonnet 
Director: Fred Stephani 


F ARSONNET TV FILM STUDIOS, 


45-02 Fifth St., Long Island City, N. Y. 

Casting: Michael Meads. 

Shooting half-hour dramas for series en- 
{tied “The Doctor,” sponsored by Procter 
& ‘amble. Features Warner Anderson. 

PF. ducer: Marion Parsonnet 
Fy duction manager: Henry Spitz 
Lirectors: Robert Aldrich, Peter Godfrey 


PATHESCOPE PRODUCTIONS 
580 Fifth Ave.. New York City 
Now shooting “THE HUNTER,” series 
ef 13 half-hour telepix, sponsored by 
Fi J. Reynolds Tobacco Co through 
‘\illiam Esty. Barry Nelson heads cast 
Producer: Ed Montagne 
Froduction Supervisors: Raft 
Robert Drucker 
Director: Oscar Rudolph. 


ROLAND REED PRODUCTIONS 
_. Hal Roach Studios, Culver City 
Shooting “MY LITTLE MARGIE” scries 

ce half-hour comedies. Gale storm and 
Coarles Farrell set leads. 

Froducer: Hal Roach, Jr. 

4 ssociate producer: Guy V. Thayer, Jr. 


REVUE PRODUCTIONS 
Eagle Lion Studios: Hollywood 
Malf hour series of “ADVENTURES OF 
KIT CARSON” telepix now shooting for 
Fievwe Prods. 
roducer: Revue Productions 
t rector; John Englich. 
Series of 26 “BiFF BAKER, USA,” vid- 


Walter 


HAL RUACH PRODUCTIONS 
Hal Roach Studios: Culver City 
“AMOS 'N’ ANDY” series of character 
comedy telepix now shooting. Sponsored 

by Blatz Beer for CBS-TV. 


Cast: Tim Moore, Spencer Williams, Alvin | 


Childress, Ernestine Wade. Johnny Lee 
Horace Stewart. 

Supervisors: Freeman Gosden 
Correll, Sidney Van Keuren 

Director: Charles Barton 

Production executive: James Fonda 

Assistant director: Emmett Emerson 
“Life ef Riley” shooting 13 half-hour 

telepix in series of situation comedies for 

NBC, 

Cast: William Bendix starred with Mar 
jorie Reynolds, Tom B’Andrea, Douglas 
Dumbrille, Wesley Morgan, Lujean San- 
ders. 

Supervisor: Sidney Van Keuren 

Producer: Tom McKnight 

Director: Abby Berlin 


SCREEN GEMS 
1302 N. Gower, Hollywood 
Now shooting the FORD THEATRE 
series of 39 half-hour telepix. 
Producer-director: Jules Bricken 
Assistant director: Eddie Seata 


SHELDON REYNOLDS PROD.’S 
Post Parisien Studios, Paris 
FOREIGN INTRIGUE series of half- 
hour adventure films for presentation in 
U. S. TV for various sponsors now shcot- 
ing in Paris, starring Jerome Thor and 
Sydna Scott 
Producer-director: Sheldon Reynolds 
Assoc, Producer: John Padovano . 
Director of Photography: Bertil Palmgre 
Musical Director: Paul Durand 


DON SHARPE ENTERPRISES 
RKO Pathe Studios, Hollywood 

Series of “FOUR STAR PLAYHOUSE” 
half-hour telepix dramas shooting. 
Producer: Don Sharpe 

“PAY HERO” series of comedy-dramas 
starring Robert Cummings now shooting 
Producer: Mort Green 


SHOWCASE PRODUCTIONS 
Ha) Roach Studios. Culver City 
_ “RACKET SQUAD” series resume shaot- 
ing half-hour telepix series Oct. 27 
Producer: Hal Roach, Jr.; Carroll Case 
Director: Jim Tinling 


SWARTTZ-DONIGER PRODS. 
Motion Picture Center: Hollywood 
“WARDEN DUFFY OF SAN QUENTIN’ 
series of 13 half-hour films to begin shoot- 

ing mid-October. Paul Kelly stars. 
Preducers; Walter . Doniger. _ .Berman 
Swarttz. 

Director: Walter Doniger 

Production manager: William Stephens. 


TELEMOUNT PICTURES, INC. 
11565 Ventura Blvd., Los Angéles 
“COWBOY G-MEN” series of half-hour 
western vidpix now shooting. 

Cast: Russell Hayden stars with Jackle 
Coogan, Phil Arnold, Jackie Cooper, Jr., 
mb Foulger, Dorothy Patrick feat- 
ured, 

Producer: Henry Donovan 

Associate producer: Russell Hayden 

Directors: George Canan, Reg Brownie 


VOLCANO PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
General Service Studios, Hollywood 
“THE ADVENTURES OF OZZIE AND 

HARRIET,” half-hour comedy series now 

shooting. 

Cast: Ozzie Nelson, Harriet Hilliard Nel- 
son, David Nelson, Ricky Nelson, Don 
DeFore 

Producers: Robert Angus and Bill Lewis 


: S 


Director: Ozzie Nelson 


Charles 











Writers: Bill Davenport, Don Nelson, Ben | 


Gershman, Ozzie Nelson 


FRANK WISBAR PRODS. 
EFasle Lion Studios: Hollywood 
“FIRESIDE THEATRE” series of half 
hour adult dramas now shooting. 
Producer-director: Frank Wisbar 
Associate producer: Sidney Smith 


ZIV TV 
_ 5255 Clinton. St., Hollvwood 
Six in “BOSTON BLACKIE” series of 
half hour adventure telepix choot in Oc- 





tober. : 
General casting for all tures. 
Directors: Eddie Davis, 


Camera: Arthur Florman 

15 Mins.: Thurs., 8:15 p.m. 

CIO POLITICAL ACTION COMM. 
WABD, N.Y. 


Apparently with no axe to grind 
as to either candidate, the Political 
Action Committee of the Congress 
‘of Industrial Organizations has 
prepared a 15-minute film contain- 
ing nationwide “man-in-the-street” 
interviews with citizens of all ages 


and occupations who are asked: 
“Whom will you vote for, Eisen- 
hower or Stevenson?” Tagged 


“People’s Political Poll,” it started 
on WABD, N.Y., Thursday (25). 
For the opening installment poll 
conductor Bob Post quizzed people 
in Indianapolis, PWiladelphia, Mem- 
phis and Salt Lake City. Reasons 
tor the public’s individual choices 
ranged from a Salt Lake City sales- 
,;man’s: “Stevenson is more liberal 
| I like the way he appears on 
jtadio and TV” to a Philadelphia 
| housewife's explanation: “I’m for 
; Eisenhower because the cost of liv- 
‘ing is too high.” 
| Throughout the interviews Post 
,is completely impartial and com- 
| petently handles his chores. Cam- 
erawork of Arthur Florman ‘and 
sound are of good quality. PAC 
notes that its objective in present- 
ing the program until Election Day 
|is merely to stimulate the averaye 
citizen to get out and vote for the 
‘man of his choice. That’s a com- 
rmendable public service motive. 
| WABD preem, incidentally. makes 
|New York the 35th city to view the 
film series. Gilb. 
| 





NIGHT EDITOR 

With Hal Burdick 

| Producer: Mansfield Enterprises 
Director: Mickey Baron 
Camera: Vernon Lewis 

15 Mins.; Fri., 11:15 p. m. 
KAISER-FRAZER DEALERS 
WABT-DuMont, N.Y. 

(Weintraub) 

| Here’s a new attempt at low-cost 
'vidpiec programming which should 
pay off handsomely for all con- 
cerned, It’s a quarter-hour one- 
;man- drama series, -in-—which Hal 
| Burdick does a standout job of 
maintaining audience interest with 
his yarn-spinning. With only one 
} person in the cast and with a sin 
i gle basic set, the cost savings are 
| obvious, and the fact that the show 
j;holds viewers should make it a 
; good buy for spot purchasers 
| around the country. 

On the stanza caught (26), Bur- 
dick displayed a surefire system of 
telling a story. Cast as the night 
editor of an unidentified news- 
|paper, he utilizes a story in his 
cuyrent edition as the peg on which 
| to hang his yarn. Then, merely sit- 
| ting at his desk or walking around 
the room, he weaves the tale, chans- 
ing the pitch of his voice or using 
| various dialects to differentiate 
among characters. Camera cuts 
are cued to speeches of the diffe!- 
ent roles he essays, which aids in 
the story-telling. On the show 
caught, he handed viewers an 
O’henryish ta'g about a con man 
out to cop the life savings of an 
old farm couple. 

Show-is currently being spon- 
sored in five markets by the Re- 
|gional Kaiser-Frazer dealers. 
| Filmed and animated oo * wd 





bey Martin, | good. 
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$4,000,000 OLD PIX BONANZA 


Most of Em on Film 


Of the major television shows premiering for the season either 
last week or this week, majority of them are on film. 

These include, among others, the Red Skelton show, which 
bowed Sunday (21); “Four Star Playhouse,” which preemed last 
Thursday; “Cavalcade of America,” which airs tonight (Wed.); “Our 


Miss 


Brooks,” preeming Friday (3); 


the new “Ford Theatre,” 


bowing in tomorrow (2); “Mr. and Mrs. North,” hitting the vidpix 


circuit for the first time Friday 


(3); “Ozzie and Harriet” starts a 


vidpix series Friday (3) and the Eddie Mayehoff “Doc Corkle” 


comedy starts Sunday (5). 
within the next week on a spot 


“Death Valley Days” 


also preems 
basis in 63 markets. 


Burns & Allen, until now a live presentation, goes film starting 


Oct. 9. 








Flock of Vidpix Stanzas Set For 


MPIV'S “02 BIZ 
dd OVER 190! 


Despite the fact that no recent 
batch of U. S.-made feature pix 
has been made available for video 
distribution, the Motion Pictures 
for Television outfit, prexied by 
Matty Fox, is moving into the home 
stretch for 1952 with a banner $4.,- 
000,000 in gross billings in sight. 
This represents a nearly 33% in- 
crease over the approximate $3.- 
000,000 taken in by the firm dur- 





NBC Setting Sights on Sandburg, 
Beerbohm, Churchill TY ‘Profiles 





* NBC has wrapped up the second 

" ° jin the ambitious series of half- 
' Aladdin TV’s 1266 Suit hour public service TV presenta- 
tions, which initially bowed some 

os months back with the projection 

Claims Pact Breached ™ the Bertrand Russell filmed in- 

Los Angeles, Sept. 30. | staliment on his 80th birthday. 
Breach-of-contract suit for $126,-| No. 2 in the series, designed to 
000 was filed by Aladdin Televisi | stimulate the imagination of Amer- 
was ne y Ala in felevision |ican audiences, features Robert 
Productions against Lou Snader/ Frost. This one, filmed at the 
and the Snader Telescription or-| poet's home in Vermont, was pro- 





a B ster —" — a _— | ganizations in Superior Court. Ac- | 
y ng the video channels | tion charges the defendants with | 


to go through with an} 


y ele fo. the second and third year. fail 
lV With the fact established that | failure 
WJZ- as Fall Billings Perk videe viewers in practically all the agreement involving the distribu 


In a major 
surge, new WJZ-TV (N. Y.) pro- 
gram chief Paul Mowry will launch 
11 stanzas on the ABC outlet in 
the next fortnight. Five of the 
airers are coramercial. 


Last night (Tues.) at 10:30-1i 
p.m. the station preemed “Dog 
Show of Champions,” featuring 


Mrs. Sherman Hoyt, dog fancier, 
with fancier dogs and breeders. 
Tonight (Wed.) the new “March of 
Time” vidseries starts, backed by 
Miller beer. On Friday (3) “‘Na- 
tional Pro Football Highlights,” 
another film series capsulizing the 
previous week’s pro games, will 
start, moving into its permanent 
Thursday 10 p.m. berth on Oct. 9. 

A weekly five-minute weather 
show, handled by Dorian St. 
George, starts for Bovril, via Hil- 
ton & Riggio, in the 7:10 spot Fri- 
day (3). On Sunday (5) the “Cap- 
tain Midnight” vidpix will start in 
the 6-6:30 period, backed by Wan- 
der Co. (Ovaltine) through Grant. 

On Monday (6) Johnny Olsen’s 
“Homemaker’s Jamboree” will 
take the 3:30-4 p.m. strip cross-the- 
board. Another new strip is a 10- 
minute news stanza with Taylor 
Grant, “First Edition,” using Tele- 
news clips and photos at 5:50 p.m. 

Hartz Mountain Products will 
back “Pet Party” on WJZ-TV Sat- 
urdays at 5:45-6 p.m., starting Oct. 
11. via Kenneth Rader agency. 

Mowry, who replaced Ha! Hough 
‘now with WCBS-TV), is aiso 
shuffling the morning _ lineup. 
“Second Cup of Coffee,” starring 
ex-film actor Erie Rhodes and Red 
Kramer, will be beamed in the 
11-11:15 am. strip “Kitchen 
Capers,” now in the 11:45-12:30 
Stretch, goes to 11:15 a.m. to 12 
noon. “Midday Playhouse,” now 
aired at 12:30 p.m., moves up to 
the noon hour. 

Advance Patterns has _ also 
bought “Sew for Yourself,’ which 
will be beamed Tuesdays at 1-1:30 
a Starting Oct. 14. Agency is 

and, 


Cleve. Theatres, 


TV Bury Hatchet 


Cleveland, Sept. 30. 

NBC's television eutlet WNBK. 
and two downtown theatres, RKO 
Palace and Telemagemont’'s Hipp, 
have buried the feuding medium 
hatchet for a series of promotional 
back-seratching” ventures to hypo 
both Visual and boxoffice interests. 
_ Inspired by WNBK, the promo- 
tions mark the first major local 
TV-theatre welding, and it is ex- 
pected to pave the way for possible 
Interchange of live-talent 
and-television productions. 

Hipp was the first to move into 





the major promotion venture with | 
@ ‘ie-in on “High Noon.” Under the | 
through | 
aper ads and trailers, urged | 


agreement, 
new sp 
its 


the theatre, 


audiences to participate in 
\ "Due: 

Me: s Gary Cooper picture iden- 
itieation | contest for series of 
Prizes. WNBK, in return, sparked 


eh plugs with week-long cuffo 
UrDs. 


4n “Assignment-Paris” contest with 


= ! ’'ss-the-board Mildred Funnell 
‘“ Gloria Brown's afternoon 


‘Hobby Shop” paying heavy atten- 
' to contest and picture. Like 
‘Continued on page 106) 


tio, 


reprogramming + 


stage- 


or the Palace, WNBK joined in| 





Rasumny Pacted For 
Telepix Series Abroad 


Hollywood, Sept. 30. 

Actor Mikhail Rasumny has been 
tapped to go to Europe for a new 
historical vidfilm series, titled 
“The Great Loves,” which will be 
filmed in London and Italy for U.S. 
sponsorship. Victor Pahlen and 
Edgar G. Ulmer, producer and di- 
rector of “The Pirates of Capri,” 
current United Artists release in 
which Rasumny has a_ featured 
role, will produce, and have plans 
for a 39-week series. 


Rasumny is under option to CBS- 
TV for a comedy-mystery vidfilm 
series titled “Tangiers,” on which 
a pilot film was recently lensed in 
N.Y. Option expires Jan. 1 and the 
actor’s European deal depends on 
whether CBS gets a sponsor for 
“Tangiers” and so goes ahead with 
the show. 


New MOT Vidpic 
Series Gets. 45 
Market Spread 


Tele edition of “March of Time,” 
which preems within the next few 
days on 53. stations (including 
Montreal and Toronto) as a syndi- 
cated series, will be sponsored in 
45 markets by Miller Hi-Life beer, 
via the Mathisson agency. 


Miller had backed “March of 
Time Through the Years,” which 
had used old MOT reels, in Mil- 
waukee. Later, when MOT turned 
out “Crusade in the Pacific,” it 
picked up that vidpix series for 
23 markets. 

New “MOT” series differs from 
the radio version in that it will 
have a completely factual, docu- 
mentary approach, with no “reen- 
acted” scenes, and will devote each 
{half hour to one subject. accord- 
|ing to MOT manager Arthur Mur- 
| Phy. Each feature will be given 
;over to a country in the news, a 
| personality, an issue or problem: 
|;Openin 








(Continued on page 106) 


YOUNG'S YEN FOR PIX 
MARKED BY NEW PA 








erence for working oa film. Pact 
specifies that Young’s projected 
show is to be on celluloid, except 


Until July 1, 1953, the web will 
have the right to ask Young to do 
a fortnightly live stanza if the 
bankroller holds out for a non-film 
forrnat. 

Young flew into Gotham last 
week with his attorney, Sam Zagon, 
and set the pact, which put him on 
the CBS payroll. Terms give Young 
outright ownership of subsequent 
runs of the vidpix. A pilot film will 
be made shortly for the comic, 
whose last stint for CBS-TV was 
backed by Esso. - 





nation’s markets are feature pix-/ tion of 13 “Kid Magic” telefilms. | 
happy, as witness the spiraling rat- | Plaintiff declared the deal would | 
ings for the oldies, MPTV sees/| have netted $126,000. 
a continuing bonanza in the 1930- Named in the suit. in addition 
40-vintaged product for at least|to Snader, are Alexander Bisno, | 
the next two years, by which time | Reuben Kaufman, Snader Produc: | 
they will have reached the satura-| tions, Inc., Snader Telescriptions | 
tion grind stage. (MPTV is repre-| Corp., and Snader Telescription | 
sented with its oldies in all but | Sales, Inc. 
two or three of the TV markets 
in America. ) 

MPTV, which has practically ex- | 
hausted its whole library of avail- 


hausted it whote brary of vai | Pacific BoraXS 


indie-made productions still wait- 


ing to be taken off the shelf, is $7 750.000 T 
(dU, op | 





practically reconciled to the fact 
that there won’t be any releases 
of major studio product for TV 
for another 18 months at least. 
This is based on the firm’s ex- 
haustive analysis and,sizing up of 
the situation. Similarly. there is 
little likelihood of any of the “pay-| The Pacific Borax-sponsored | 
as-you-see” feature pix presenta- | «pesth Valley Days.” the TV ver- | 
tions getting through the FCC| . f th di s h ae Tey 
|pearly gates and on the video | 10m 0 e radio show which ran 
| channels for at least another year, | for approximately 20 years, moves 
|MPTV feels, despite recurring into the top spot for coin expended 
pressures put on the Government | on a single 30-minute once-a-week 
agency for an early approval of | idpic ‘ ‘coe All told it 
one or another of the pay devices. | V'GP!€ SPO! Ss a heseascs 
Not generally known is that | is costing the client approximatels 
MPTV came close to grabbing off | $2,750,000-in time and talent costs 
all the RKO product of the last|on a 52-week basis for the 30- 
20 years in its tieup with a syndi-| minute spread in practically every 
cate that was matching the bid of | Ty market in the country. 
the successful Ralph Stetkia | Show, which officially preems on | 
for takeover of the Howard Hughes | : ed 
film this week, has a 63-market 
stock. Had the deal gone through, | : ; ‘ : ‘ 
MPTV would have had clear sail- | spot sale identification, also be- 
\lieved to represent a new high. 


ing for years in the feature-pix| Because of the radio show's track 
See. euesgetenes. record. TV stations were anxious 


to grab off the billings in antici- 
Wolfson to Vidnix | 


pation of a long-running stanza. 
Hollywood, Sept. 30. 


and in return allocating for the | 

most part choice time slots. | 

Another picture writer-directot; Pacific Borax is spending $360.- | 
jumped the fence to television, 000 on time costs alone for the 
when P. J. “Pinky” Wolfson signed | initial 13-week cycle. In addition | 
to produce the Joan Davis series each stanza carries a budget in 
“I Love Joan.” He replaces Dick | excess of $25,000. 
Mack. who resigned after complet: McCann-FErickson is the agency 
ing the first four half-hour films. ‘on the account. | 


! 


Coin for Vidpic 




















Vidpix Chatter 


recting . . . “The Golden Glove 
Hollywood Kid” optioned by Roland Reed | 
Raoul Kraushaar starts scoring | ftom Hal Smith and William Cox. 


: . |... Simmel-Meservey Productions 
four new Hopalong Cassidy telepix| caw junketing around world shoot- | 











stanza, however, will be| ped up four ' 
| atypical, in that it will be a re-| gifted 48 in crew with king-sized | 4 
| port on the state of the nation in| Hoppy shirts . 


CBS-TV’s new contract with Alan | Muntz Car on KNBH ... 
| Young underlines the comic’s pref: | and Allen begin weekly telepix tions ca “harmonious” level 


| 


if a sponsor wants a live show | Litel have set 


| at RKO-Pathe for Dunhill. Mary after her AM 
, Beth Hughes set for first episode, 
and Mort Greene is producing ...| Markle directing . 





-at Sound Stucios, Bill Boyd wrap-| ing historical series, “Yesterday's | 
more Hoppys and! World Today,” is now in Atnens, | 
nd due back here end of October. | 

ke | >. Alliance of Television Film | 

. . Florence Lake! producers reelected all officers— | 
landed role in TV _ series, “The | prexy Maurice Unger, V.p. Wiliam | 
Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet.” ps ee nee = womens 
; : , secretary Die orley ... High 

see Sat Eve Post a epping layout | Screen Writers Guild source pre- 
on pilot telepix situation, with Sid) gicted strike against Alliance, now 
Avery lensing pix to accomp . . .| in eighth week, will end in about 
“Foreign Intrigue” now angeled by, 4 month, with an Alliance source 
‘ Bu.ns | @2reeing on prediction as both 

P sides continue resumed negotia- 


series for Carnation and Goodrich | Paul Garrison of Workshop Pro- 
Oct. 9 Julie Bishop and John | Auctions inked Hugo Haas to intro 

a ‘oles with lead | S¢ties. “Love Scenes,” after finaliz- 
5 | ing angeling of first group of 39 
Robert Cummings in “My Hero,” | 15-min. telepix .. . Mereedes Mc- 
Don Sharpe production being shot Cambridge stars in pilot patterned 
show, “Defense 
shooting at General 
studios, with Fletcher 
.. Tom D’An- 
Cathy Downs in Shadow-Wave| drea, Marjorie Reynolds, Wesley 
teleblurbs shot by Roland Reed | Morgan and Eugene Sanders inked 
Productions at Hal- Roach lot for| for roles in “Life of Riley,” star- | 
McCann-Erickson, Frank Bibas of | ring William Bendix, being shot by 
agency in N. Y. supervising . ..! Tom MeKnight at Hal Roach lot 
William Bishop in “Drawing Room| for NBC, Abby Berlin directing. | 
A.” Edward Lewis Productions! ... Howard Chuman cast in “Fire- | 
telepic rolling at Motion Picture side Theatre,” Keye Luke and | 
Center studios, John Brahms di-' Richard Loo in “Big Towa.” ’ 


| Attorney,” 
Service 


|duced for 


| “sitting” 


NBC-TV by Richard 
deRochemont, with a script by 
Bela Kornitzer, author of “Ameri- 
can Fathers and Sons.” Like a 
Russell film, the Frost program 
will get a Sunday afternoon slot, 
though no date has been set as 
yet. 

Despite the current, widespread 
retrenchments around NBC, some 
additional coin has been ear- 
marked for the project (originally 
incorporated into the now-aban- 
doned “Operations Frontal Lobes”) 
being supervised by news-special 
events chief Davidson Taylor, Jr. 
As result, Taylor has now set his 


|}sights on a cycle of world-ac- 
claimed personalities that may 
translate it into TV's first dis- 


tinguished “profile” series. 

Carl Sandburg has already given 
his okay for an early half-hour 
before the TV cameras 
to expound on his philosophy and 


beliefs. Frank Lloyd Wright, the 
architect has also agreed to do 
one, 


Taylor is still confident of get- 
ting Prime Min‘ster Winston 
Churchill for one of the series, 
despite a previous rejection. Mean- 
while, Gioia Marconi, daughter of 
the late inventor, who is on Tay- 
lor’s staff at NBC-TV, is currently 
in Italy exploring the possibilities 
of incorporating into the series 
such personalities as Max Beer- 


|} bohm and Bernard Berenson (both 


now living in retirement in Italy). 

In addition to network showcas- 
ing, NBC-TV is also planning for 
non-theatrical release and other 
subsidiary use of the filmed series. 

The Bertrand Russell chapter 
won unanimous critical plaudits 
when originally shown. 


Schlitz, CBS-TV 
Set New Series 


Schlitz beer is setting a new deal 
for its “Playhouse of Stars” on 
CBS-TV for the fall, with pact ex- 





| pected to be signed later this week. 
| New production outfit will be used, 


with budget upped considerably 
and more big names starred in the 
half-hour vidpic dramas. 

Current series, with Irene Dunne 
as narrator, comprises a group of 
pix turned out by Edward Lewis. 
This was summer fare and the new 
group, which will start next month, 
will have a more expensive layout. 





CARMEL MYERS PREPS 


VIDPIX, RADIO SHOWS 


Former silent screen star Car- 
mel Myers, who recently set plans 
for her own indie package outfit, 
has three shows now underway, 
headed by “Cradle of Stars.”’ a vid- 
film series. Pilot was lensed last 


| week, with Gregery Ratoff direct- 


ing and George Stoetzel as cam- 
eraman. Show, scripted by Robert 
St. Audrey, is a talent showcasing, 
localled in Miss Myers’ Park Ave- 
nue, N.Y., home. 

Former actress, who's the wife 
of Paramount distribution chief 
A. W. Schwalberg, also purchased 
rights recently to a collection of 
the late Mark Hellinger’s stories 
and has waxed a half-hour radio 
series titled “Mark Hellinger 
Tales.”” Edward Arncld stars as 
narrator, with Sherman Marks di- 
recting. Third show planned by 
Miss Myers is a quarter-hour radio 
show co-starring Blossom Seeey 
and Benny Fields (Mr. and Mrs.), 
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22,000,000 Phonos of All Types 
Used 186,000,000 Disks In °51 


By J. B. ELLIOTT 
(V. P., RCA Victor Consumer Products) 


“Music You Want When You Want It” is widely 
_ known as an RCA Victor slogan—but it is more than that. 
It is the explanation of the phonograph industry’s past 
success and the assurance of its future. 

In the half-century since Eldridge R. Johnson created the 


industry by “selling” the American public on the talking 
machine as a home entertainment instrument, this industry 
has been beset by three major economic depressions, two 
world wars, and the rise of three giant competing enter- 
tainment media—films, radio and television. 

To those who know the romantic history of the business, 
its record of repeated triumphs over competition and eco- 
nomic crisis is assurance enough that you can’t keep a good 
business down. 

This is not only a good business, but one whose product 
has become an integral part of the nation’s cultural life 
and entortainment. The phonograph has achieved this 
status by providing for more than 50 years of service 
ofiered by no other entertainment media—a service which 
gives the consumer an unlimited choice of musical. selec- 
tions, artists, and listening time. It is the only medium 
whieh provides the music lover with the music he wants 
when he wants it. 

Equally important, the medium continues to offer more 
and more value for the consumer dollar. Continuous re- 
search has produced phonographs and records to a new 
high level of technical development and at the same time 
lower cost to the consumer. Artistically the medium of- 
fered the nation’s music lovers a greater variety of musical 
selections and talent than ever before. Popular recognition 
of. this increasing value is reflected by the tremendous 
postwar growth of the medium. 

Today, the record and instrument business is bigger and 
more profitable to dealers than ever before, in ,its long 
history. Much of its increasing prosperity stems from the 
influence of supposedly competing entertainment media. 
The movies, the radio, and television, reaching tremendous 
national audiences, have served to create a demand for all 
types of musical selections and the talents of numerous 
singers, instrumentalists, and orchestral organizations, 
This demand can be served only by phonograph records. 








| Sales Figu res | 








Those who understand the business know these facts. 
For those who don’t, sales figures tell the same story. 

Last year, for example, the nation’s record dealers sold 
more than 186,000,000 records of all types. The vast amount 
of recorded music this figure represents is increased by 
the inclusion of numerous 3313 rpm disks, some of which 
are equivalent to approximately five of the 45 or 78 rpm 
types. a 

The increase in home phonograph sales is equally re- 
vealing. Available figures disclose that the number of 
record-playing instruments in American homes has nearly 
tripled since the end of the war. As of Jan. 1, 1952, there 
were nearly 22,000,000 phonographs of all types in use. 
In 1946, there were only 8,000,000, 


These figures are more eloquent than any word descrip- 
tion of the sales strength of the phonograph and record 
industry. They show that the record and instrument busi- 
ness today is a bigger business than it ever was, even in 
the days when it was virtually the only home entertain- 
ment medium available to the public. 

Today, the general public is more music-conscious than 
ever before, thanks in large measure to the tremendous 
promotion given new and old musical selections by pix, 
radio, and TV. Then, too, dramatic technical advances in 
the recording art and reproducing equipment have focused 
national attention on the phonograph. 

We at RCA Victor know—and sales figures prove the 
point—that the introduction of the 45 rpm system in 1949 
served as a stimulant to the record and pnonograph busi- 


ness in general. Public interest in this new development™ 


generally increased store traffic and led to sales of both 
the new system and conventional types of phonographs 
and records. 

The 45 rpm system has been commercially available only 
since April, 1949. By the beginning of 1952, however, there 
were in use in American homes more than 8,000,000 in- 
struments equipped to play the new 45 rpm playing instru- 
ments as there were phonographs in use at the beginning 
of the postwar period. 

Today,.the music we want when we want it is enhanced 
by greater fidelity, convenience, and economy than ever 
before. These are the advantages which assure the future 
of the phonograph industry. 





= 





‘Preacher and Bear’ 


British custumers have always taken to American 
humor better than Yanks cotton to the John Bull 
brand. 

In early years of this century, Columbia and Edison 
records of U. S. origin were also sold in Britain, sup- 
plementing others made in the British Isles for home 
trade. The Gramophone Co. also imported many 
popular Victor recordings. 

One of these was Arthur Collins’ Victor waxing 
of “The Preacher and the Bear,” which came out in 
1905. Collins waxed the song for all companies, and 
it appears to rate as the all-time, oldtime pop record. 
Majority of elderly persons, recalling early experi- 
ences with the phonograph, will mention “Preacher 
and the Bear” as the platter (or cylinder) they re- 
member most vividly. 

At any rate, Gramophone thought it worth import- 
ing. But, fearful that the British public wouldn't 
understand the blackface dialect and would be puz- 
zled by the humor embodied in the story of the Negro 
preacher .who was treed by a grizzly after going 
hunting on Sunday, each record was accompanied by 


an explanatory leaflet—so the purchaser would know 
when to laugh! . 








' Coin Machine Biz Grows Up 


By JAMES J. LENNON——————— 


(Coin Operators Sales Manager) 














The coin machine industry now stands on the threshold 
of what may well be the most profitable period in its 
history: Several outstanding developments have hypoed 
the progress and national acceptance of the jukeboxes 
since the inception ef the automatic coin machine in 1934. 
One of the latest has been the introduction of the 100-play 
machine. Equally important is the introduction of the new 
speed 45 rpm into these machines which offers exception- 
ally strong service advantages. These advantages inevitably 
make the 45’s the coin machine system of the near future. 

As an economical factor in servicing of the jukeboxes, 
the 45’s represent one of the most important strides in the 
industry and one which has a permanent basic value. Such 
attractions as the compactness and simplicity of the “45” 
equipment, the non-breakable feature of the 45 rpm disks, 
and the overall advantages of the small, wafer-thin records 
in storing, handling and shipping, have a proven value, 
particularly adaptable to the coin ops’ needs. 

The 550.000 jukeboxes throughout the country use an 
average of 35 records per machine and it takes 19,250,000 
records to fill these machines only once. With an estimated 
total 50,000,000 records used since their inception, coin 
machines represent the greatest single disk market in the 
country. Their continuously growing adapiation to the 45 
rpm speed is vitally important both to the promotion of 
45's and to the future of the coin ops’ business. 


The new model machines, with their 100 and more disk 
choices are a far cry from the first Edison “coin machine” 
back in 1880 when listeners first put their money in a slot 
to hear screeching, parrot-like noises through a speaking 
tube. The business-like operation and efficiency which now 
characterize the industry also is a far cry from the early 
haphazard merchandising methods once typical of the in- 
dustry. Closer attention now is paid to frequent servicing 
of the coin machines, with thorough, systematic checkups 
assuring the customers of the latest hits and the coin ops 
the maximum of plays. The gormation of the Coin Oper- 
ators’ Association, and of the national association, Music 
Operators of America, Inc., publication of trade magazines, 
a strong basic economic structure, now have made the 
coin machines a growing “small business” with the oper- 
ators typical “‘small business men.” 


| For All Tastes | 


Today the top jukebox hits represent all tastes. They 
range from country-music favorites through the current 
Latin-American vogue with “Delicado,” “Kiss of Fire” and 
“Blue Tango,” to the show tune, “Wish You Were Here,” 
and the sweetly sentimental “Auf Wiederseh’n Sweet- 
heart.” The jukeboxes occasionally have been instrumental 
in the making of new artists and also in keeping the estab- 
lished artists of calibre in the foreground. 


The unfreezing order for 2,000 more television stations 
by the Government is also expected to herald a new era of 
expansion for the industry. The new TV medium will hypo 
a new interest in records. The big TV audiences will be- 
come increasingly aware of the new songs and new artists. 
Stimulated by seeing them on television, the public will 
want to hear these new artists again and again on records. 
Similar to the new popularity of radio in 1934, which 
brought about a great revival of interest in popular music, 
now the only way the public can hear their new favorites 
as much as they want, will be to play them again and again 
on phonographs at home or jukeboxes in public. 

With the new television era, the introduction of the 45’s 
to coin ops and the new 100-selection machines, the indus- 
try ~ in a new period of expansion with far-reaching 
results. ; 


Old A&R Men Never Lie, 
They Just Fake Away 


It’s a great song but I have no one to do it with. 

Pe can’t use it, but it would be great for Como or Nat 
“ole, , 

Don't show me 10 songs—which one is your plug song? 

Tear up all the other copies, I must have an exclusive 
on this (six songs at six companies) 

_Tll give you a great record with a new artist we just 
signed—it’ll make the song and the artist. 

Now all you have to do is order 3,000 vinies and take 
10 ads. ; 

We made a great record for you, but I don't think 
we can get it out ‘til 1967. 

If this isn’t a smash record, I'm going out cf the busi- 
ness. 

Would you be willing to go far half the expense of 
the date—for three trombones ... for two trumpets... 
for one French horn? 

I did all I could but he just didn’t go for the song. 

We're sending out 5,000 disk-jockey records, but why 
don't you buy some? 

The record is already over half a million and it’s just 
Starting (statement. time shows the record went about 
5,000.) 

Had to take your song out, just got a flash on a 
“sleeper” breaking in Manitoba. 

“Why don’t you show me a class ballad?” (when you 
have a real cornball). 

“Why don’t yeu show me a cornball tune?” (When you 
have a class ballad). 











(signed), 
Joe Anonymous 
(Do you think I'm crazy?) 


500,000,000 Music Biz 


“What hath God wrought” was Samuei Finley Breese 
Morse’s historic exclamation’ when he invented the tele- 


phone—i.e. before Don Ameche did it for Zanuck. Less 
dramatic and probably unprophetic was Thomas Alva 
Edison’s recitative, “Mary had a little lamb,” when the 
first phonograph recording was made in 1877. Morse’s 
aphorism might well be applied to the record business 
today. : 

American know-how and economic savvy have moved the 
“screechbox” into what is estimated to be at least a $200,- 
000,000 gross annual business. There is no question that, 
by the nature of things, with recorded music in all its 
forms, and sparking the many contiguous aspects attendant 
thereto—ba!lrooms, theatres, niteries, Hollywood filmusi- 
cals, ASCAP, BMI, et cetera—that the overall music 
reaches a $500,000,000 annual mark. 


This is the Diamond Jubilee of Edison’s invention and 
the Golden Anniversary of RCA Victor’s half-century of 
progress, but this special number of VARIETY—a show 
biz first in many respects—reflects a mass entertainment 
industry that exceeds such time-honored boxoffice institu- 
tions as sports and the theatre in grossing power, and is 
right up there with Hollywood and the networks as a vol- 
ume business. It may be said that Records and Phono- 
graphs now constitute a cradle and fountainhead for ak 
most every aspect of Show Biz. 





The universality of music is such that. in its modern 
under-$1 “production,” it can be packaged around the 
world, Maybe the future may even see that package re- 
duced to something as space-saving as tape-recoirding, or 
whatever else it is that perhaps General Sarnoff hints at 
in his article. But it is also true, as RCA prexy Frank M. 
Folsom so aptly puts it, now that the industry has charted 
its course and has achieved such signal results in raising 
the American cultural standard, the industry's prime ob- 
ligation is to maintain standard and preserve quality. 


Call it this merchandising skill, obligation to your pub- 
lic, hallmark of quality, call it anything—or also let's just 
call it showmanship. 

“It’s in the groove” is the best answer to everything. 

Shakespeare said it with his nifty about “all the world’s 
a stage.” Today all the world’s a big show, and salesman- 
ship is only another word for showmanship. 


It was show-wise for the industry to dramatize the rec- 
ord industry with the now historic “battle of the speeds.” 
What it did was to upset the status quo and revitalize an 
industry whose status was too static. It needed a hypo. 
The hassle about 78s or 45s or 33s did it. It put the busi- 
ness before the public with a resonance not to be found 
in any echo chamber. What Berliner did to improve on 
Edison; and Eldridge R. Johnson, in the pioneer Victor 
Talking Machine Co. days, did to improve on Emile Ber- 
liner, Sarnoff-Folsom did to hypo the modern record 
business. 


In the same manner of progression, a new showmanship 
has come into the industry. Just as Johnson gave Victor 
stature with his daring signaturing of Caruso ‘and later 
the greats of the longhair circuit), and thus took the 
home phonograph out of the novelty and “toy” category 
into an instrument of classical interpretation, so have the 
artistic production brains of the industry advanced in re- 
cent-years. Paralleling that has been the development of 
merchandising and exploitation values. A phonograph 
record today is a carefully planned production. As much 
thinking goes into that 212-3 minutes of waxed musical 
“production” as in a larger project because the end results 
reach an audience and have an effect on a cross-section 
perhaps far in excess of a book, play or film. 


Just as the to-do about the “speeds,” so, too, has the 
recent concept of echo chambers, freak sound effects, 
vigorous vocal pyrotechnics and wierd “new sounds” have 
impact on the paying public. Just as TV’s inroad on Hol- 
lywood has resulted in a challenge to produce improved 
quality film product, all the intra- and outer-trade kid- 
ding about whistles, cracking of whips, cracking of 
knuckles, clacking of bones, handclappings, whiplash 
noises and echo chambers dramatized anew the wide scope 
for new sound values on vinylite and wax. 


For the first time, as a matter of trade journalism, 
there is reflected herein, through the 75-year celebration 
of Edison's invention and the 50th milestone in Victor 
annals, a comprehensive saga of a new industry that has 
come a long way. Focused around Victor’s trademark, 
none the less the same holds for every diskery in the 
business. The statistics are staggering; the information 
revealing. The ratio of the new (almost) 6,000,000 all- 
speed players against the 16,000,000 “old school” 78s is 
vital, and particularly so when it is footnoted that the 
6,000,000 new players do 80% of all the records sold 
nowadays. These are the most active machines. The ortho- 
dox yesteryear 78 rpm equipments are only the casual 
buyers of “must want” platters. The new speeds create 
the store traffic. And it’s because of that store trattic— 
once you get ’em in they'll buy simething else also—tihat 
every diskery needs that current pop hit, or else. It's 
these hot faves that spark the rest of the catalog and give 
accent to this or that dealer. The public, more show-wise 
than ever before, no longer buys the brand—it buys the 
interpretation. Labels from the Ozarks and left field wind 
up just as often on the bestsellers as the majors. The 
550,000 jukeboxes in the U. S. don’t care for the label as 
much as for the unique styling of this or that platter. 


fs The disk jockey looms potently and importantly. He can 

lay on” an artist and send him from $75 to $7,500 and 
$10,000 a week, as in the case of Johnnie Ray—and also 
can destroy a personality just as fast by laying off. 


The development and the legends of the biz have been 
generously traced in this issue both by RCA and this 
papers staffers, and notably by diskologist Jim Walsh 
whose rich fund of phono lore is generously spotted 
throughout this edition. As with most enterprises, not 
always do the pioneers enjoy the fullest fruits of their 
labors. Opportunists come along and frequently improve 
on the labor pains of the early adventurers. Victor has 
been one company which has both pioneered and pros- 
pered with the progression of time. The phonograph and 
record business is rich enough for many to flourish. The 
intrinsic popular price of the basic commodity is suffi- 
ciently appealing to place no embargo on any company. 
There is no ceiling on talent—and there is no ceiling on 
1,000,000-copy bestsellers. Fortunately the disk biz has 
had a generous portion of these of late. Abel. 
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There’s Nothing More Permanent Than Change 


The Constantly Improved Electronic Recording 
Techniques Fully Attest to That 





From Caruso to Toscanini 


By ALAN KAYES 


(Commercial Manager, Red Seal Records) 











Few books for diskophiles offer data which highlights 
the development of the recording art as effectively as a 
complete set of RCA Victor catalogs. Side by side they 
embrace a period of approximately 50 years of recording 
activity. Any one volume, chosen at 
random, is a virtual Who’s Who in 
Music for the period it represents. 

Equally fascinating is the recording 
data in RCA Victor’s Camden head- 
quarters, where card index and re- 
cording sheets serve as ready ref- 
erence guides te thousands of masters 
stored in the company’s vaults. 

The catalogs, the recording data 
-#2nd—the—original masters 
triangular base of the disk pyramid 
built by Eldrigde R. Johnson, founder 
of the Victor Talking Machine Co., and 
its successor, RCA Victor. What gives 
the pyramid its permanence and solid strength are the 
artists—in Johnson’s time as today, the box ofice titans of 
the music world. 

Johnson believed that only great musical talent could 
transform the phonograph record and player from a toy 
to the greatest medium of home entertainment this coun- 
try had known up to that time. Caruso was willing to 
lead the parade of great artists who proved the Johnson 
theory. Caruso accepted outright payment for his first 
recording efforts for Victor in 1903. Thereafter he ex- 
pressed a preference for royalties His business acumen 
was as sound as his artistic judgment. 

The artist and his estate have received more than $3,- 
500,000 in royalties to date. In 1909 Caruos drew up his 
own contract with Victor—a sketch of himself and a hand- 
written commitment to record only for the Victor com- 
pany for life. In the same year Johnson was head of a 
multimillion rapidly expanding business, built on his con- 
viction that the phonograph record could be a great 
medium of home entertainment if the boxoffice names of 
the musical world could be persuaded to make records. 


| Symbol of Artistry 


Through Caruso, Johnson achieved his objective in one 
quick move. Thereafter the Victor Red Seal label became 
identified in the public mind with great names and superb 
artistry. Caruso’s colleagues at the Metropolitan Opera 
were soon singing into acoustic horns in a small studio 
in Carnegie Hall. John McCormack made his first Amer- 
ican records, quickly followed by instrumental virtuosi— 
Elman, Kreisler and Zimbalist, Rachmaninoff, Paderews- 
ki, Rosenthal and Lhevinne. The Carnegie Hall debut of 
16-year-old Jascha Heifetz was followed shortly thereafter 
by his debut on Red Seal records. In 1916, the year be- 
fore Heifetz’s American debut, the Boston Symphony made 
its first Victor records with Karl Muck on the podium. 
In 1921 Toscanini, no stranger to American operatic and 
symphony audiences, but reportedly averse to mechanical 
music, made his first records for Victor. Like many of his 
colleagues, he has never recorded for any other phono- 
graph label. 

Within a decade thereafter the RCA Victor Red Seal 
roster had become the Blue Book of world musical talent 
that it has remained ever since. A group portrait in oil, 
used for national magazine advertising in the mid-’30s 
showed, among others, pianists Vladimir Horowitz, Jose 
Itrubi, Artur Rubinstein, Rachmaninoff and Paderewski. 
The violinsts included Elman, Heifetz, Kreisler, Menuhin 
and Zimbalist. Among the conductors were Koussevitzky, 
Stokow ski and Toscanini. Opera stars included Flagstad, 
Tibbett, John Charles Thomas, Gladys Swarthout .and a 
number of equally famous Metropolitan Opera colleagues. 
Show business says beware the fickle public. But the 
record business is unquestionably a facet of show busi- 
ness and sales of classical records reveal that the public 
1s remarkably consistent and loyal in its buying habits. 
Artists who were top sellers on disks one, two or three 
decades ago. continue to. dominatein today’s market. 

The unique artistry of a Caruso, who led the parade 50 
years ago, or the preeminence of an octogenarian Tos- 
canini, who heads the parade today after more than 30 
years of disk making, are adequate proof without laboring 
the point. 

For 50 years and more, from Caruso to Toscanini, the 
Pegg has remained loyal to a label which has symbolized 

‘e world’s greatest artist performing the music you want 


When you want it. That's a hard combination to beat, 
fickle publie or no. 


Couldn’t Equal Victor Trademark 


One thing that no other platter-maker ever has been 
able to do is find a trademark with the appeal of “Nipper,” 
the familiar Victor dog listening to the hand-cranked 
machine with the little brass horn. 

At least one other firm tried the animal approach. The 
Lyraphone Co., makers of Lyric records around 1918-20, 
showed a white cat sitting on a record, with the slogan, 

Never scratches.” The Zonephone Co,, controlled by 
Victor, for several years used a chubby baby boy listening 
‘o a Zonophone machine, with a broad smile on his face. 

_Columbia’s trademark was a musical note, with the 
wording, “Note the notes.” Edison at one time used a pic- 
‘ure of an old couple listening to a cylinder machine (the 
ta gent had his hand cupped to his ears to hear better), 
ul the trademark was a photo of Thomas A. Edison. 

, Perhaps the most successful approach to Victor’s dog was 
‘¢ Pathe red rooster, still familiar in the movies. 





Alan Kayes 

















By Brig. veneral DAVID SARNOFF 
(Chairman of the Board of RCA) 


With the advent of a new invention the question natu- 
rally arises, What is its future? It is axiomatic throughout 
the history of invention that a new instrument survives 
as- long as it can perform a service that no other instru- 
ment can do as well or as inexpen- 
Sively. Also, inventions must keep 
pace with progress through improve- 
ments and be able to meet new com- 
petition. 

There are many illustrations of this 
observation—the horse and buggy and 
the automobile; the cable and wire- 
less; radio broadcasting and televi- 
sion; and, of course, radio and the 
phonograph. 

In the 1920s it was argued that peo- 
ple would not go to a movie that 
would make a lot of noise and bellow through an amplifier 
and disturb the slumber of those who enjoyed the silent 
movies. That, they said, was a preposterous idea! The 

i £ the-silent—pi - _ oe oe 
silence! And then—in 1927—came Warner Bros. with the 
“Jazz Singer” and Al Jolson. Almost over night a new 
industry was born; the silent actor became vocal, the silent 
picture was given an electronic tongue. Result? A new 
and greater motion picture industry. 


When the “radio music box” appeared in 1920 and the 
waves of radio began to wash upon the beach of entertain- 
ment, some believed that the phonograph would be washed 
up on the sands of time as a derelict. But there were 
those who thought differently. They looked upon radio 
as a fad and a passing fancy. They argued that radio 
could never compete with the phonograph in tonal quality 
or artistry. I remember when the Victor Talking Machine 
Co.—and those who founded it did a great job in their 
day—could not understand how people would sit at home 
and listen to music that someone else selected for them 
to hear. They contended that music on the air would be 
infested with static; they ratéd the “radio musi¢ box” 
and radio broadcasting as a mere toy. Result? Not many 
years passed before RCA acquired the Victor Talking 
Machine Co.; the little terrier “listening to His Master’s 
Voice” changed its master, and a greater phonograph in- 
dustry was built. 


Radio electronized the phonograph and greatly revived 
its popularity and the business. Although the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Co. passed into radio hands, more phonograph 
records are made and sold today than ever before. And 
the phonograph, through its magic association with elec- 
tronics, has kept pace with progress. It has successfully 
met the challenges of radio and television. The instru- 
ment itself is not only improved, but electronics has revo- 
lutionized the techniques of recording so that there is no 
comparison between a record of the 1925 vintage and those 
of 1952. 


| Revitalized Masters | 

In its association with radio and electronics the phono- 
graph has been imbued with the modern spirit. Today, it 
bears no resemblance in appearance or performance to 
the hand-wound instruments that once reproduced, through 
large tin horns, such voices of distinction as Caruso, Mc- 
Cormack, Gluck, Chaliapin and many others. Electronics 
has revitalized these famous voices and has re-recorded 
them for the “Treasury of Immortal Performances.” No 
symphony orchestra presents too great a challenge to mod- 
ern recording, as evidenced by the magnificent music 
recorded by maestro Arturo Toscanini directing the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra. 


Today the phonograph has more than one speed—the 
turntables revelves at 78, 3343 and 45 rpm. Nevertheless, 
in 1949, when the “45” introduced the quickest record- 
changer ever devised, featuring small unbreakable disks, 
the cry went up in some quarters that the public, as well 
as the industry, were being confused. It was apparent that 
there were still some within the industry who had not 
learned the lessons of the past. They resisted change. 
They would cling to the old—the 78. 


Yet this development of the “45” represented “the great- 
est advance in 50 years of recorded music.” It set a new 
standard of musical enjoyment in the phonograph field. 
Up to now approximately 175,000,000 “45” disks have been 
produced by the phonograph industry as a whole. New 
“Ep” —or “Extended” Piay “45” records—recently intro- 
duced by RCA Victor, play up to eight minutes to a side 
or a total of 16 minutes for each disk. They are the same 
size and operate on the same turntables at the same speed 
as standard 45-rpm records. 

The phonograph is by no means restricted to home enter- 
tainment or to the popular role it plays in radio through 
disk jockeys and broadcast concerts. Along with elec- 
tronic recording it links the present and the future with 
posterity by recording historic voices and messages. For 
example, President Roosevelt's “Day of Infamy” address 
to Congress asking for a declaration of war upon Japan; 
Prime Minister Churchill’s wartime messages to the Com- 
monwealth; and long to be remembered is King Edward 
VIII’s abdication, all of which were recorded as they 
were broadcast. Had the phonograph been available in 
Lincoln’s day his. delivery of his Gettysburg speech would 
have made an historic disk; also Washington’s. Farewell 
to his troops as well as all Presidential inaugural addresses, 
in the voices of the Presidents, would have been preserved 
for all time. 

Today the usefulness of the phonograph both as an 
instrument for the home and in portable form provides 
convincing evidence of a promising future that will be 
much greater than its past. But those in whose hands 
its destiny rests must be alert to new developments in 
science that will continually improve it as a musical instru- 
ment and as a service tc the public. 

Because of its alliance with science, the phonograph will 
change just as radio and television designs change from 
time to time And as long as the phonograph can perfo-m 
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Disks Most Directly Upped 
America’s Cultural Tastes; 
Now Must Preserve Quality 


By FRANK M. FOLSOM 
(President, Radio Corp. of America) 


With the completion of 75 years of phonograph history, 
all of us concerned svith records should consider three 
vital questions: where we are; how we got there; where 
we're going. 

One thing is clear—the industry 
has enjoyed a healthy growth, with 
records now the mainspring of the 
entire music business. 

There are nearly 22,000,000 record 
players in American homes, and more 
are going into homes every day. Rec- 
ords have become the backbore of 
radio programs. They provide enter- 
tainment, instruction and education 
for children and adults alike. Record- 
ings of every type, in every language, 
are available throughout the werld. 

Many of the artists now featured on 
radio and television shows got their 
start through records. Personalities realize the importance 
cf records in building top show names. 


The record business did not always enjoy such an im- 
portant status, however. We might have very little to cele- 
brate on this anniversary if, at the turn of the century, 
some changes had not been made in the small machine 
which-was in use at that time. 


Those changes resulted in the introduction of quality. 
Records had been more noise and scratch than music. The 
artists who performed on them were, for the most part, 
mediocre and unknown. People who bought them did so 
more from curiosity than to enjoy good music. 


Greater quality technically, through Emile Berliner’s and 
Elridge R. Johnson's early patents, and artistically, as rep- 
resented by the signing of Enrico Caruso, was the key- 
stone on which the whole new home entertainment field 
was built. Steady improvements in that main ingredient 
have kept the industry alive and growing. 

More recently, records have played their part in the 
building of a vast appetite for serious music in America. 
For exampie, during the past 10 days more people have 
been going to concerts than ever before. The public de- 
mand for artists’ personal appearances has increased tre- 
mendously. During the last decade the number of sym- 
phony orchestras in the United States has nearly doubled. 
All these are indications that America is reaching cultural 
maturity. 

This great growth of interest in music, white offering an 
encouraging new market for records, at the time presents 
the record industry with its greatest challenge. Concerts, 
movies, radio, teievision and records are providing a musi- 
cal education for more and more people, with the result 
that there is a demand for more and better records. 





Frank M,. Folsom 





| More Exacting Tastes | 


People who have grown to know and love music have 
developed exacting tastes. They don't want just any music 
because much of the appeal of music lies in the perfection 
of its performance. Music lovers know what to expect in 
the execution of an aria or a concerto or a symphony. Those 
who attend a concert performance by a great orchestra 
and conductor cannot be expected to accept anything less 
in a phonograph recording of that same music. 

Artistically, the position of RCA Victor has never been 
challenged. Since Caruso first sang into the recording 
horn 50 years ago, it has always been true that “the world’s 
greatest artists are on Victor records.” The names of Tos- 
canini and Horowitz and Heifetz and all the other musical 
leaders are as much a part of Victor as the trademark “His 
Master’s Voice.” 

Recorded music is a unique combination.of science and 
art. An outstandihg artistic performance, whether in the 








a distinctive service that no other instrument provides, 
i.e., reproduce “Music You Want When You Want It.” it 
will continue to thrive. 

Fully aware of the potentialities and promises of elec- 
tronics, it is safe to assume that the phonograph of 25 
years hence will be an entirely different machine as com- 
pared with the finest instruments of today. New styles of 
instrunuents with new types of records will make music 
truer and truer to life as scientists and artists work to- 
gether to provide the public with the best that human 
ingenuity can achieve. 
popular or classical field, must go hand in hand with out- 
standing technical production in order to achieve perfec- 
tion in recorded music. 

The coming of the new speeds four years ago brought 
about a revolution in the industry. Far from confusing and 
frightening the buying public, as many prophesied, the new 
speeds provided the necessary technical advancements to 
spark a whole new interest in records as a medium of home 
entertainment. Something better was offered and people 
wanted it. 

With the enthusiasm now being shown for more and 
better record merchandise, it would be impossible to fore- 
see anything but continued growth for the industry. 

Buf in our eagerness to sell that market, let us not for- 
get that quality has been and must always be the main 
ingredient in our product. 
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No Plugs For The Opposition 


*Victrola’ Gets the Works But No Qualms 
About Some Pretty Frank Commercials 
on Platters 


By J. W. JEFFERSON 


Decades ago, ihe rer industry Was a cutireat biusi- 
nese with everybody trving to knife the oppextion. Nuw- 
adavs the Recocd Industry Association ef America | 
ing not only to solve trat~ problems, such as heavy taxa- 
iion and what to do about all these different speeds, > 
also to establish uniformity in recording techniques and 
give industry gilt-edged public relations. 

This brother!y love must give a laugh to the few oid- 
timers still buzzing around the business. In the old days 
the different companies did everything in their consider- 
able power to make sure the opposition didn’t get free 
publicity. Tiaat went double for blurbs on platters. 

Back in 1909, George Whiting, Irving Berlin and Ted 
Snyder tossed up a hit, “My Wife's Gone to the Country 
(Hurrah! Hurran!)” Third stanza tells of how “Mr. 
Brown” was so happy at his wife's having high tailed, ta 
the hinteriands that he made a record proclaiming his Joy. 
Every «evening thereafter “the neighbors heard ibe same 
oid tune on Brownie’s gramophone ” 

Forty edd years ago Edison and Columbia made cylinder 
phonographs on which home recording could be done, but 
Victor’s -disk apparatus jacked home recording feature. 
So the Columbia and Edison records included tat third 
verse, but Victor didn’t. The recording artists, Arthur 
Co!'lins and Byron G. Harlan, skipped the refere ace to Mr. 
Brown ‘no doubt under orders), thus giving Victor a@ sort 
platter. 


l Getting Around ‘Victrola’ ” | 


is wore- 


But more otten than not, it was other companies whe 
suppressed Victor references. When the Victrola was in- 
troduced in 1906 as the first talking machine with an 
internal amplifying system, instead of a big external 
morning glory hern, it beeame the standard of comparison. 
Housewives who liked elegant furniture considered it as 
mueh of an improvement over the big-norn “talker” as 
an inside bathroom was over an outside Chic Sale. The 
trade name becarne so well known that millions of citizens, 
thinking “Victroia” more swanky than “phonograph” or 
“ialking machine, applied the name to any sort of sound 
reproducing device, regardiess of who made it, and thus 
caused Victor mingled pride and anguish. 

Victor got a big musical piug in 1914 when Grant Clarke 
and Maurice Abrahams wrote “They Start the Victrsiu 
‘And Go Dancing Around the Floor).” Opus casheé in 
on then current craze for terping at home tu canned music 
Victor had its most popular comedian, BiJly Murray, record 
the number. But did Edison and Columbia touch it? No! 
Riurray had @ eoatract making him exclusive tc Victor for 
disks and te Edison for cylinders. It’s likely Edison offi- 
cials gave him some dirty looks for recording that Victroi« 
sone 

1 1918 the late WJouis J. Winsch made a Pathe record 
of a ~robabiy « ~i:ten-to-ocder ditty, “At Pome VS Me 
Pathephone.” it was not recorded by any other . smpany. 
Nor did Colewmbia’s rival disturb its monopoly of “The 
Columbia Phonograph Company: March.” 


| _ “Unele josh Bays a Victroly? 





-~.—. —— 


Cal Stewart’s “Uncle Josh” talking specialties about 
the joskins, who lived in the New England hamlet of 
“Punkin Center,” were among the biggest sellers in record 
history. Usually, Stewart would make each of his skits 
for ail the eompanies, but when he thought up “Uncle 
Josh Buys a Victrola” in 1919, it found no takers except 
Victer. And when another specialist in red-brush humor, 
Charies Rose Tagvart, came through with “Uncle Zed Buys 
a Graphophone™ te had no chance of recording it for any- 
body other than Columbia, whose instruments were known 
as “graphophones” and ‘“grafanolas.”” (Oddly enough, 
while the pseudo-cultured made a generic use of “Victrola,” 
the average illiterate or semi-literate American called 
every kind of reproducing device a “graphophone.” Those 
who knew what they were talking about preferred “phono- 
graph.” “Victrola” never caught on in Great Britain, 
where a disk instrument has always been a “gramophone.” 


More Victrola Substitutions 1 

In 1918 Harry DeCosta wrote “That Soothing Serenade,” 
with the line, “‘Now my Victrola plays all day that melody 
through and through.”’ Henry Burr sang it for Victor, but 
nearly every other company said, “No, thanks.” Burr did 
record the song for Piihe under his real name of Harry 
McClaskey, but a substitute word was found for “Victrola.” 

Bajlard Macdonald and Nat Vimcent wrote “My Old 








New Jersey Home” for the 1921 production of “"*Thé Rese 


Girl.” When Murray sang it for Victor he retained “on 
the windmill there’s a big Victrola shown.” But Jack 
Norworth, pacted exclusively to Pathe, changed it to “and 
the windmill represents a Pathephone.” 

P. G. Wodehouse and Jerome Kern came through with 
“Nesting Time in Flatbush” as one of the numbers in the 
1917 musicomedy, “Qh, Boy!"" The second chorus on the 
Victor said, “The neighbors play Victrolas there each night 
till after three.” On Edison it became, “The neighbors 
play ‘Pcor Butterfly’.” 

The MacDowell Sisters made an Edison disk of Marion 
Sunshine and Henry Marshall’s “Baby Sister Blues.” What 
to do about “Ma says, ‘Stay home and play your Victrola’?” 
They changed it to “Ma says, ‘Stay home and play your 
Edisonola”—which was ludicrous since Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., always referred to its instrument as “the New Edison” 
and poked fun at machines with names ending in -ola. 
The Duncan Sisters recorded the same tune for Victor and, 
o; course, said “Victroia.” 





| Goodbye, Amb’rola! } 

In 1926, Billy Jones, tenor of the Happiness Boys duo, 
sang for Edison a German dialect song, “Schultz Is Back 
Again With His Boom-Boom-Boom.” The second verse be- 
gan, “It's goodbye, my Victrola, and farewell, radio.” 
Jones got by with changing Victrola to “Amb’rola.” That 
put him as close as the rhythm, would permit to “A:nbe- 
roja,” name of the Edison cylinder machine which had 
become almost obsolete. 

One freelance. a really slick performer was Billy Wil- 
liams. The Australian comedian recorded for every com- 


Penchant for Clowning 


No other opera singer has had the same perennial 
appeal to the public imagination ag Enrico Caruso, 
now dead more than 3: years. True, sales of tie 
tenor’s Victor waxings slowed to a trickle a few years 
ago but they came back strong last year after rvlease 
oi “Great Caruso” flicker starring Mario Lanza 

Most people know Caruse wae quife a comic and 
frequently upset the gravity of his Met associales My 
mugging during supposedly tragic scenes. But tew 
know that the singer was an admirer of such come I~ 
ans as Harry Lauder and Billy Murray. N. Y. Daily 
Mirror editor Jack Lait, who knew him wel, Says 
‘’acuso was particularly fond of pop tunes. particulary 
of sob ba?isd variety, end bie rendition of such things 
a* “Tne Curse of an Aching ifeart was semethisg 
to reme/nber always tituce 
that tke pop songx he liked wsre superior musically *o 
most operatic arias be sang 

One source says tenor relished closce-harmony - 
fects of American and Peerless Quartets and ot'#r 
recording ensembles, and thet aiter a rugged sessi’ n 
at the Met, he, Antonio Scotti ara some o! tner 
epera cronies would gather around a piano and har- 
monize on such ditties as “I'm Alabama Bound” (no! 
the later “Alabarny Bound”) and “Waitin’ for the 
Rohert E. Lee.” Caruso's plattering of “Over Thert 
did wel! during World War 1. 

On ove occasion at least Caruso sang bass. During 
a production of “La Boheme Andrea de Sejzurvla 
voice gave out, and Caruso, turning back to audience, 
substituted. For the fun of it, Curusé recorled the 
bass solo, but it wasn’t issued until! New York class 
ical disk jock, Wally Buiterwusth, get permission tu 
put it on market 7pout four years age. 


Mereover, teaca TOOK « 
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Caruso’s $3,500,000 Royalties 
All-Time Victor Topper 


Enrico Caruss—Ji years aft _r nis death—stiil rates as 
one of RCA Victur's tep bestselling artists. 

Nearly 1,000,090 €aruso records have been sold synve 
the introduction last year of ROA Victor's first “Treasirs 
of Immortal Pertormances,” and heve since doubled what 
total. 

The total royaities earnest by Caruso’s revords, bith 
during his lifetime and since his death, répresert ‘he 
largest single royaity figure accrued by any artist in FCA 
Yict-r’s history. The total, $3,500,000, covers the + ear 
idt@ through November, 1951, and is split almost evenly 
between the period in which he was alive ond the 30 
sears since his death. 

%o other artist in RCA Victor's history has contimied 
iG remain so popular over such a long period of time, or 
has had such a sharp increase in popularity in one year— 
that year the 30th since his death. 

from the fall of 1903, when he made his first recordings 
in the U. S., until his death in 1921, Caruso 1 ecurded «x- 
clusitvely for Victor. He received $4.00 for the first 16 
records he made under the Victor label, ans) $16,000 {for 
he mext 16. 

Prior to 1903, he nad done sme reecdings fur the 
Gramophone Co. of London in Fijian, the Zonophone ('c., 
and the Anglo-Italian Commerce Co. ef Genoa. However, 
years later, upon being asked to write his autebiograplry, 
Caruso replied: “My Victer records chali be my bisg- 
raphy.” 

While living, Caruso earned $2,000.04 in record ro: al- 
ties; since his death more than $1,500,0 has beer paid 
into his estate by RCA Victor. 

The history of the phonograph industry i¢ closely linked 
with Caruso’s career. Ever since he first put his gok’en 
voice on wax in 1903, giving the infant phonograph in- 
dustry the prestige it so hadly needed, ail the world’s 
great musical performances have been recorded. 

Last vear, RCA Victor re-released some of the wo:ks 
of former standout artists in albums called a “Treasury 
of Immortal Performances.” ‘They included more ef Ca- 
ruso’s records than any other artist. Public reaction to 
the albums was overwhelming. Of the Caruso records 
alone, pearly 1,000,000 have been sold. This figure puts 
him easily among the top popular favorites of today or 
any day. 

As a result of the extraordinary sales of the Caruso re- 
cordings in the “First Treasury,” RCA Victor’s ‘““Seccud 
Treasury” featured a complete album of “Caruso In Opera 
and Song.” 














pany in England before his death in 1915. and was 
one of three Billy Williamses to become popuiar en rec- 
ords. There was a singer of “coon songs” by that name 
in the "90s, and. of course, there is the present-day Negro 
vocalist. “The Man in the Velvet Suit” was probably the 
most popular recording artist during his ‘ifetime that the 
British Empire has known. Often he wrote his own songs. 
One he called “Let’s Have a Song Upon the Phonograph” 
when he made it for Edison. Afterwards, “phorograp i” 
became “graphophone,” “gramophone” or “zonophone.” 
depending on the company he was singing for. 


3 Slipping in the Blurbs } 

Hucksters of 1952 may be surprised thai incidental d- 
vertising used to be sneaked into platters and “rollers.” In 
1916 Edison made “Christmas Morning With the Kiddies.” 
a “descriptive specialty” depicting youngsters trying out 
their toys. After a few performances on toy instrumen‘s, 
“Mama” says: “Now let's hear Daddy’s gift te us—a wen- 
derful New Edison Diamond Disk phonograph!” There- 
upon you hear a New Edison playing a snatch of “Joy to 
the World.” And 10 years later, when Edison brought 
out a vertical-cut record playing 20 minutes to a side, Al 
Campbell and Jack Kaufman gave it a plug on their waxing 
of “Why Did Dr. Jekyll-Hyde?” by pretending they were 
at a show with a 40-minute intermission. “That.” Jack 
said, “will just give us time to go home and play that new 
40-minute record of Thomas Edison’s.” 

There were even frankly sponsored advertising recoris 
in the "90s. The same Al Campbell once recalled that he 
made cylinders around 1896 for Ike Norcross, a pioneer 
New York phonograph man, which began with a spoken 
announcement to this effect: 

“Good morning. Have you had your Quaker Oats? Then 
you will enjoy hearing Mr. A. C. Campbell sing ‘The Scincol 
Playground’.” 








Of Temperamental Disk Artists 
And Even More So Canary Birds 


In 1907, records were used for the first time in a po- 
litical campaign. William Jennings Bryan and President 
William H. Taft expressed their political views on wax. 
Record stores used such advertising as Taft’s “Go In and 
Hear Mr. Bryan’s Answer to My Speech, and Hear My 
Other Arguments on the Issues of the Campaign” on bee 
half of each party. This was the early forerunner of the 
later-day radio and TV campaign broadcasting. 

One of the first actresses to transcribe her words for 
posterity was Mme. Etlen Terry, who was so old at the 
time she couldn't stand for long ana had to be. propped up 
m a chair 

John McCor:sack’s early recordings made history, not 
oniy by vocal siendards but because he was the only singer 
whe had such en even tone that he didn’t have to be 
moved back and. forth before the recording horn to keep 
his peak notes irom shattering the recording system. 

When the famous husky-lunged Wagnerian singer Jo- 
hanna Gadski first recorded, the engineers had to put their 
fingers on the recording needle to keep it from vibrating 
so it wouldn’t rain the wax impression. 

Arturo Toscanini issued an ultimatum in 193i that he 
wouldn’t conduct his orchestra any more for the sole 
purpose of making records because stopping every four 
und one-half minutes in a symphony destroyed his mood. 
Necessity being the mother of invention, RCA Victor en- 
gineers then proceeded to perfect a method of recording 
directiy from « concert hall during a performance. 

When Cariaso recorded the famous “Quartette” from 
Rigole*to witt Galli-Curci, Perini and DeLucca, his voice 
boomed out cver all the rest. Finally an even balance 
was obtained for the recording horn by backing Caruso 
against the far wall of the studio, some five or six yards 
away from the horn and far behind the other principals. 





Birds Give It to Victor | 
Two of the most temperamental artists ever to record 
were a pair of canary birds hired to provide an obligato 
for a “Blue Danube Waltz” recording. The birds refused 
to perform uatil the studio lights were dimmed, the micro- 
phone draped and their cage three-quarters screened. 

Pianist Vladimir de Pachmann couldn’t record without 
an audience, so when he made his first disks at Victor’s 
Camden studio, office boys, secretaries and other help not 
busy in the studio at the time were rounded up to provide 
the proper atmosphere. 

Emma Calve, apparently expecting to see plenty of 
gold and glitter when she arrived at her first session, was 
frightened by the utilitarian aspect of the studio. Swear- 
ing that she was afraid to enter for fear of being robbed, 
she wouldn't set foot in the studio until the treasurer 
arrived with a certified check, and she was paid in ad- 
vance. 

Humorist Cal Stewart (“Uncle Josh”) once fainted dur- 
ing a recording session. When he came to, he asked what 
time it was. When told “one c’clock” he exclaimed, 
“That's the first time in my life I failed to wind my watch 
at 12 o'clock.” . 

When Chauncey Olcott, one of the most popular singers 
of his time and composer of “My Wild Irish Rose,’ came 
to record he was so nervous he broke down and couldn't 
sing. Teking his hat and coat, he walked out and never 
returned. 

Probably the best known anecdote about the old re- 
cording days is the story about the time Caruso and Ger- 
aldine Fsrrar waxed the love duet from “Madame But- 
terfiy.” The day was hot and humid, and Caruso. took 
time ou" between “takes” for a “quick one.’”’ When he 
returner, and sang the introductory bars, Farrar is sup- 
posed to have thrilled, in perfect accord with the music, 
“Oh, you've had a highbail!” Caruso, still singing also 
in perfect time, replied, “I’ve had two highballs.” Au- 
thorities are still in dispute over whether the record was 
ever released commercially. 








When Marconi Became 
A Columbia ‘Expert’ 


In the early years of this century the world was agog 
at the news that a young Italian, Guglielmo Marconi, had 
invented the “wireless telegraph.” It occurred to Colum- 
bia that engaging Marconi to work with staff engineers 
insperfecting the phonograph and record would be a 
10-strike. So, in the summer of 1906, with much fanfare, 
Marconi became associated with Columbia. 

_The news inspired some unidentified scribbler, who 
didn't care for the phonograph music of nearly half a 
century since, to write the following: 


“Say, Mt>"Marcout, yet~tusy, pieuse;~~~-- -——- ~~ 
Give us a tip—set our minds at ease. 

They say you've hitched up with the Columbia staff, 
And soon we'll hear your improved phonograph. 

Will it be noiseless, and screechless, and scratchless? 
Raspless, and gaspless, and hornless and brassless? 
Ij so, G. Marconi. to thee be the praise 

From morning till night, till the end of our days. 


You've done some great stunts, flashing news cross 
the sea, 

But say, hully gee! that ain’t one, two, three 
To what you'll be, when you perfect your idee 
ind land in every home, 

Your Noiseless, 

Screechless, 
Scratchless, 
Raspless, 
Gaspless, 
Hornless, 
Brassless 
GRAPH-O-PHONE!” 


Marconi didn’t stay long with Columbia. There is no 
evidence of his contributing anything worthwhile to the 
company’s research, but a new type of record, not de- 
signed by him, was called the Marconi in‘ his honor. 
It was a single-sided, semi-flexible platter, unbreakable 
out which had to be played with a special gold-pointed 
needie. When Marconi quit, Columbia abandoned his 
namesake record, which most people tried to spin with 
a steel needle to its utter ruin. 
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The Expanding Repertoire § 000,000 45 RPM AND 7,000,000 LP TURNTABLE 
SPELL OUT OVER $200,000,000 DISK BIZ 


RCA Victor Artists*& Repertoire Chief's 
Mcp Appraisal of Creative Values 


By GEORGE R. MAREK 


(Director of Artists & Repertoire) 


The Independence Celebration Committee of the City 
of Boston managed to raise a round $100,000 as Johann 
Strauss’ fee. The sum was his for coming to conduct 
several “Monster Concerts” and for playing his “Blue 
Danube Waltz’ next to the Charles 
River. The “Monster Concerts” were 
an enormous success, and the Boston 
ladies demanded snips from Johann 
Strauss’ black locks as souvenirs. 
Strauss’ valet did a thriving. business 
selling such locks. Unfortunately, it 
became known that this gentleman’s 
gentleman clipped the curls from his 
master’s Newfoundland dog. 

Johann Strauss’ visit occurred in 
the year in which Edison announced 
the invention of a machine which was 
“an attempt to record automatically 
the spéech of a very rapid speaker.” 
It turned out that what Edison thought it would be was 
the one thing it isn’t: the use of the phonograph for the 
spoken word is extremely limited. Very few spoken rec- 
ords have been successful. But to the “Blue Danube’— 
which became over the course of years probably the best- 
selling single record—Edison’s invention has done fan- 
tastic justice. “Blue Danube” recordings have been heard 
by many more people than could be squeezed ‘into the 
biggest “Monster Concert.” 

What is good repertoire? What makes for a successful 
record? Our present catalog lists as its first listing “A 
Granada.” sung: by Caruso, and comes to an end with 
“Zonky,.” played by McKinney’s Cotton Pickers. Within 
that “A” and “Z” there is to be found the most diverse 
music. The records have only one characteristic in com- 
mon, Any one of them is capable of being played a 
number of times. Whenever we discuss whether an idea 
is suitable for recording I ask myself: “How will it sound 
the sixth time?” Records still represent a substantial sum 
of money to most people. Records differ from a tele- 
vision program or a film. Record buyers want something 
they can enjoy more than once. This is obviously true of 
classical music; it is also true of a transitory pop song. 

The new speeds (which offer more music for less money) 
and tape-recording (which facilitates the making of a 
record) have helped to make the classical repertoire grow 
like a forest fire. Actually, the recorded repertoire today 
is bigger than the “live” concert repertoire, an astonish- 
ing phenomenon! An artist hesitates to play in a concert 
some of the music he is asked to commit to tape. You 
do not very often hear the Bartok Violin Sonatas in Car- 
negie Hall, nor Poulenc’s Mass in G, nor Nielsen’s Sym- 
phony No. 4. But these examples of modern music are all 
available on records. 

The same would be true of old music. It is a rare con- 
cert which includes any music by Palestrina, Cesti, Vivaldi, 
Frescobaldi or Gabrieli. Yet these great early Italian 
composers now find their voice on a disk which Stokowski 
has just recorded. Compare the available records of 
operas with available stage productions. Few managers 
can stray off the beaten path in stage productions of 
operas, since operatic production requires costly scenic 
investiture and costly rehearsals. I have never seen a 
performance of Mozart’s “Idomeneo” in America, nor one 
of Purcell’s “Dido and Aeneas.” But I can listen to them 
and a dozen other “unusual” operas on records. 


Longhair Hit Parade | 


This is not to say that the “Blue Danube Waltz” and 
the old favorites have lost ground. “Blue Danube” is still 
a best seller, and so is Beethoven’s Fifth and “Clair de 
Lune” and “Liebestraum” and “Ah, Sweet Mystery of 
Life.” So are the Polonaise in A Flat and Schubert's 
“Ave Maria” and the “Nutcracker Suite” and,the ‘“Moon- 
light Sonata.” “Traviata,” “La Boheme,” “Aida,” “Car- 
men"—any one of the “boxoffice’’ operas—will outsell 
“Dido and Aeneas” 40-1. Fortunately, there are always 
new music lovers who wish to hear this appealing music. 

A market is a parade. New people are always joining 
and others departing. What we snobbishly call the war- 
horses will keep on riding accoutered in glory and popu- 
lar fame. Isn’t this as it should be? Isn’t—by and large 
~—the most popular music the greatest music? There is 
always a good reason for endurance and an excellent rea- 
son for immortality. 

I believe that the first duty of a record company is to 
bring to the public this popular repertoire in recordings 
ot ever-increasing excellence. There is no such thing as 
an “ultimate” recording. .I_ believe that the repertoire 











G. R. Marek 








must be expanded vertically—in new recordings of the 


masterpieces, the beloved melodies, the charming oper- 
ettas—as well as horizontally. 

To be honest, I don’t believe that all of the little-known 
Operas and tone poems that are being hurriedly brought to 
tape now are worth recording, or that the public’s interest 
is best served by such plethora. Still, poking in the 
musical attic is always diverting. Widening the reper- 
toire is always a fascinating challenge. Here is where 
you get some pleasant surprises—and some disappoint- 
ments. We have never been able to sell in any great 
quantities recordings of Schubert Songs in their original 
versions. We bave had little luck with the popularization 
of quartet music. On the other hand, there is “La Mer.” 
Debussy’s glittering tribute to the sea which, beautiful as 
't is, is certainly not easy music. Last December we re- 
leased a recording by Toscanini of which in six months 


we have sold some 22,000 albums. It is a case of “La Mer” 
the merrier. 





— The Artist’s Impact | 


_dust as the recorded repertoire no longer follows the 
live repertoire entirely, so is it no longer true that an 
artist's record sales are dependent on his personal ap- 
pearances. That used to be an axiom of the business, and 
'' Is undoubtedly a fact that record sales are helped by 
Concertizing. Yet within the last two years we have 





brought forth recordings of the past and, in addition to 
tee popular Caruso, the recording by Rachman- 
nowy, John McCormack, Rosa Ponselle and Chaliapin have 


By P. A. BARKMEIER 
(V. P., RCA Victor Record Dept.) 


More than $200,000,000 worth of records of all sizes, 
speeds, and classifications wa: sold by the nation’s record 
dealers during 1951. 


During that single year, the public purchased more 
records than were bought during the 
eight-year period that preceded World 
War II. In the past three years, deal- 
ers have sold more phonograph rec- 
ords than were sold during the last 
13 years before the war. 

This tremendous record-market ex- 
pansion and the tremendous merchan- 
dising opportunities it offers dealers 
are direct results of the development 
of the present new-speed market and 

















niques, Throughout the history of the 
record business, technical advances 
have been followed by market expan- 


Paul A. Barkmeier 


sion. 

Eldridge R. Johnson’s establishment of the first mass 
market for records at the turn of the century was made 
possible by this national response to technical improve- 
ment. Johnson's skill as a designer and a machinist quick- 
ly resulted in a much improved product. His invention of 
the phonograph’s first constant speed motor was excellent 
to satisfactory music reproduction. By merchandising the 
technical improvements to the public he converte a toy- 
like device into something the public wanted. For the 
first time, the American householder saw the phonograph 
as a serious musical instrument for home entertainment, 
and a new industry wus launched. 

Today, the situation is somewhat similar. The coming 
of 45 rpm and 3314 rpm records has given dealers that 
“something better” which is attractive to customers. 


Since the potential record market is keyed to the num- 
ber of phonographs in use, the magnitude of today’s rec- 
ord market is indicated by the tremendous increzse in 
new-speed playing facilities. 


| Salient Statistics | 


On Jan. 1, 1950, according to published statistics, there 
were in use approximately 800,000 instruments capable of 
playing 45 rpm and 1,500,000 instruments capable of 
playing 3314 rpm disks. By Jan. 1 of the following year, 
the in-use figures had jumped to more than 5,000,000 for 
45 rpm and more than 4,000,000 for 3314 rpm. By Jan. 1, 
1952, there were in use more than 8,000,000 turntables 
capable of playing 45 rpm and nearly 7,000,000 capable of 
playing 3313 rpm disks. These figures include the three- 
speed home phonograph machine now in use. 

In the three years that the new-speed instruments have 
been on the market, dealers have sold as many of these 
types as there were phonographs in use in 1946. 

The outlook for the future is equally promising. Today, 
the record dealer has more sales opportunities than at any 
time in the history of the in@ustry. He has: 


1. A new high level of turntable distribution—approx- 
imately 22,000,000 record-playing instruments of all types 
currently in use. 

2. The new-speed records, which represent significant 
technical advances, offering the record-buyer unprece- 
dented listening, operating, and handling advantages. 

3. More value for the record purchasers dollar—a 
superior record technically and artistically, at lower prices 
than the conventional shellac disk. 

4. National promotion of musicai selections, artists, and 
orchestras by radio, television, and the movies. 

5. Powerful merchandising aids to help him capitalize 








"on the first three factors. 


Given this mass distribution of turntables, modern and 
highly salable merchandise, and the merchandising sup- 
port of radio, television, and the movies, the record in- 
dustry is today more firmly intrenched in the American 
home than it was during those years when it stood alone 
in the field of home entertainment. 





again become important repertoire. So have Glenn Miller, 
Fats Waller and Russ Columbo. In Pop Music today we 
have artists who achieve enormous initial success on re- 
cordings and only after they are a success by ear alone 
does the public want to see and hear them in person. 
There are even certain artists who are big record sellers 
but do not draw in personal appearances. Recently the 
producer of “Wish You Were Here” attributed some of 


the success..of the shaw (after_a shaky start) to the popu- 


larity of Eddie Fisher’s recording of the title song. Peo- 
ple hear this record—and some oi them then go to the 
boxoffice. 

How about the future? Surely the repertoire will con- 
tinue to widen. Surely reproduced music will continue 
to be improved in sound. New packages and products 
will be developed in the next 75 years to give new im- 
petus and excitement to the business, and these, I believe, 
will attempt to give the consumer still more music for 
less money. (Our: latest record, the 45 EP, offers the 
public 16 minutes of recorded music for $1.50 on Red 
Seal and $1.40 on Pop. This is quite a reduction from 
the Quartet from “Rigoletto” (5 minutes) which we sold 
as a one-sided record for $3.50 in 1917!) 

Eventually it may be possible to produce records cheap- 
ly enough so that people could buy them as casually as 
they pick up a magazine. Then you might buy a record- 
ing of some timely gags by whoever will be the Bob Hope 
of 1975 (probably Bob. Hope), play it once, and discard 
it. Or you might get a recording of the speech of the 
Presidential candidate, just to hear again what promises 
he made the day before. The use of records for home 
instruction may increase: cooking irstructions, diet hints, 
home exercises, courses in spoken salesmanship, parlor 
games, dancing lessons, language lessons, etc. And you 
might be able to get a recording of the uncut “Hamlet,” 
hook it up to your film projector and see and hear Shakes- 
peare at your leisure and as often as you want. 

If that happens, Edison's original plan will have been 
fulfilled. 


more progressive merchandising tech-* 





Edison Finally Makes a Record; 
Inventor's Fan Mail 


By G. FENN GRACE 


While Thomas A. Edison’s recitation of “Mary Had a 
Little Lamb” was the first words ever spoken into a 
phonograph, for many years the inventor wouldn’t make a 
record for public sale, although the public clamored 
for one. 

The National Phonograph Co., which marketed Edison 
cylinder records and machines, for years published a 
small fan mag, The Phonogram. Letters were constantly 
published from devout admirers of the man who made 
recorded music possible, asking that he make a “roller” 
on some subject such as “How I Invented the Phono- 
graph.” Edison always refused. Meanwhile, some patrons 
consoled themselves with belief that he did the spoken 
announcements at the beginning of the records. (He 
didn’t. They were by one of Edison's staff artists, 
comedian Ed Meeker.) 

But finally, shortly after the first World War ended, 
Mr. Edison did consent to become an Edison recording 
artist. He spoke a brief address, “Let Us Not Forget— 
a Message to the American People,” which was a plea 
for continued cooperation and harmony among the Allied 
nations, and it sold well on both Diamond Disks and 
Blue Amberol cylinders. 

Much of Edison’s fan mail was reprinted in Phonogram 
and at this date makes hilarious reading. Beyond doubt 
the miracle of sound reproduction inspired some of the 
world’s worst “poetry.” Consider “The Edison Phono- 
graph,” in the Phonogram for September, 1904: 


“As I walked through the town on a fine summer eve, 

I heard such sweet music, you could hardly believe. 

It was playing ‘Sweet Home’ and ‘A Home Over There,’ 

And ‘The Last Rose of Summer’ on the cool evening air. 

“Yes, I stopped and listened, and would you believe 

‘My Old Kentucky Home’ floated out on the breeze. 

Then the chime bells they echoed this beautiful song, 

‘The Old Lights of London’ so powerful and strong... 

“I inquired of the passers-by, ‘What instrument is this?’ 

They said, ‘It’s the Edison, and one of the best.’ 

It played ‘Rock of Ages’ so solemn and sweet, 

And the song called ‘Old Hundred’ as the pastor he 
preached ‘ 

Then I listened again, when a dialog came, 

‘Won't you let me in, Hannah, from out of the rain?’ 

Then the old-fashioned farmer, from Squashtown, 
you know, 

He set us all laughing till we lost off two toes! 

‘My Old New Hampshire Home’ then entirely got 


loose, 
And the tears from my eyelids dropped into my boots, 
When I thought of the days of my childhood once 
more, 
Before the Edison phonograph entered my door.” 








| Plaudits 

On the other hand, sometimes a reasonably literate 
tribute of appreciation came in. A young woman, Ellie 
Wemyss, from far-off Australia, was so happy when she 
received a home recording which her brother in Chicago 
had made on an Edison cylinder machine that she sent 


the inventor a long poem, of which the first and last 
stanzas are typical: 





A voice from far across the sea! 
We hear each word and tone! 

’Tis not a mere machine—’tis he! 
Himself! His voice--his own! .. . 

God cherish that great life of thine! 
God guard and bless it still, 

That you may give more gifts divine, 
And all His work fulfill! 


And the following, in December, 1905, from a Michigan 
farmer, who had written in September, wasn’t bad: 

“We have a Home phonograph and we may, in view of 
the following, be excused for this one luxury. I am today 
out in the cornfield, cutting corn. The sun kisses the gray 
corn tassels and the ears tickle my ribs as I work. In an 
end shock I stick a long stalk in the top as a mark to show 
me the shock. In the shade a good cold grainy water- 
melon reposes. Across the lane my boy follows a wheat 
drill over the soft earth in his bare feet. The crows are 


.flying toward. the...nearest..wood and the robins are 


gathering for their journey south. The air is still and 
it makes a fellow sweat. But I know when the yellow 
corn is cribbed, and the storm is howling, and the great 
white billows lay along our roads and fences, while a 
big mound buries our mail box at the front gate, and we 
can't get to town (we are a family of 11; eight children, 
youngest* two; grandpa. 90), and when the windows are 
covered with thick frost we will listen to ‘Blue Danube’ 
and thank Edison for his phonograph.” 


IV Helps, Not Hinders Disk Biz 
Television has been a boon instead of a bane to the 
‘phonograph record business, according to L. W. Ka- 
naga, RCA Victor record sales and merchandise man- 
ager. He cites four points to show that television 
benefits the record business: 


1. Record sales in the older, more saturated tele- 
vision areas have outstripped non-TV areas by a wide 
margin. 

2. The medium of television makes music and re- 
cording artists better known and, therefore, stimu- 
lates interest in them. 

3. Television keeps people at home and thus affords 
a greater opportunity for playing records. 

4. Many homes formerly without record players 
a acquired them in combination with television 
sets. 
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Only Records Afford That RCA Victor's All-Time Best Sellers Artists Take Their Recording 


Unique’ Interpretation 


By DAVE KAPP 
(Manager Popular Artists & Repertoire) 


When radio began its temporary replacement. of the 
parlor phonograph as a feature of the American home 
some years age, few prophets had the vision to foresee 
that the record players would return to the scene, stronger 
than ever, and join radio in a flour- 
ishing partnership. 
om <l In their first flush of excitement, 

: radio fans prematurely relegated rec- 

ee ords to the heap, but in the long run 
radio proved to be a potent hypo for 
the recording industry. 

With this plus the aid of major 
technical improvements, recording 
and record manufacturing have sky- 
rocketed into a major industry which, 
during 1951 for example, sold more 
than $200,000,000 worth of platters 
over retail counters and into the coin 
machines. 

Without the competition of radio, records might have 
continued to provide merely faithful transcriptions of es- 
tablished hit songs, sung exactly as introduced by top 
vaudeville, night club, and musical comedy personalities. 
When radio began to bring these same performances inte 
homes at no cost, records had to sing a different tune to 
attract a paying public. 

How the record industry rose to this challenge is one 
of the entertainment world’s most inspiring sagas. It 
soon was found that with all its exciting advantages, 
radio was limited by programming requirements which 
still left room for the wax medium. Every week, on radio, 
the songs had to be arranged to suit the same orches- 
tras, and they had to be proven hits to be programmed. 
The record industry discovered that its relative flexibiity 
and opportunity for experimentation opened an avenue 
for survival—and even for growth. . With radio concen- 
trating on proven product, the record men could try out 
new talent and fresh material. 

Basing its fight for existence in the middle ‘30s on 
the “replayability” of records, as opposed to radio’s “one- 
shot” offerings, the record industry developed an en- 
tirely new philosophy, stressing its unlimited opportunity 
to “create” and to provide “continuous performance” in 
the home. The record men then branched out as creative 
composers and arrangers as well as talent scouts. The 
challenge to mold something that the public would pay for 
in competition with something it could get free, offered 
an exciting incentive. ' 

Real Starmakers | 

In rising to the challenge, records also made a strong 
contribution ‘to radio, because many of the artists who 
became established favorites on the phonographs went on 
to further their careers on the airwaves. In the past 20 
years, no other medium has come anywhere near the 
phonograph record as a starmaker. : 

Perry Como’s “Till the End of Time” led to “Prisoner 
of Love” and the long string of recorded favorites that 
have made him the big name that he is in music today. 

It was the record of “There I’ve Said It Again” that 
started Vaughn Monroe on his successful career. Dinah 
Shore skyrocketed with “Yes, My Darling Daughter,” 
Tommy Dorsey with “Marie,” Artie Shaw with “Begin the 
Beguine,” and Glenn Miller with “In the Mood” and 
many others. 

The rise of Eddie Fisher ,is another case in point. His 
early record hits first brought him national fame and he 
has followed them with an exceptional succession of 
smash waxings. Although”Tony Martin has a tremendous 
nightclub and theatre following, it took his “There’s No 
Tomorrow” to propel him to an all-time high. 

And the parade of new record personalities continues. 
The teen-age Bell Sisters have become the biggest new 
sister act in show biz solely on the basis of their record- 
ings. June Valli’s recent “Strange Sensation” was a 
prime factor in her being signed for the new Hit Parade 
television show. Sunny Gale, the “ ‘Wheel of Fortune’ 
Girl,” is continuing her rapid rise on disks. Then there 
are the successes of the Ralph Flanagan, Buddy Morrow, 
and Sauter-Finegan orchestras, none of which would 
have been possible without their first recordings. 

The recording industry now ranks second to none in 
the creation of new music personalities for the same 
market. With an improved product and a tremendous 
market of more than 20,000,000 turntables in use, the 
phonograph record industry looks forward to an even 
greater future as a maker of hits and a builder of stars. 














Dave Kapp 























—_— , a 
Net Disk Sales Fer-1951 
(Sales for 1952 Estimated at Same Level*) 

Totals 
$100,000,000 estimated dollar volume at manufactur- 
ers’ levels. 
200,000,000 estimated units sold. 
Speeds 
78 r.p.m.—106,000,000 units. 
$47,300,000 dollar volume. 
45 r.p.m.— 60,200,000 units, 
$26,506,000 dollar volume. 
33 r.p.m.— 33,400,000 units. 
$26,200,000 dollar volume. 














Types Units Dollar Volume 
Popular eaeey 98,200,000 $49,100,000 
Classical eter jute 37,800,000 18,900,000 
Country & Western ... 26,400,000 13,200,000 
Children’s ee ar 20,400,000 10,200,000 
Rhythm & Blues....... 11,400,000 5,700,000 
International 2,200,000 1,100,000 
Latin-American ....... 2,000,000 1,000,000 
gg | Bh Sa veer error 1,600,000 805,000 

200,000,000 $100,000,000 





Gross retail dollar volume is estimated at twice the 
ren level or $200,000,000 for 1951 and 

* Sales for 1950 were approximately 15% below the 
1951 figures, 


CLASSICAL SINGLES 


Marian Anderson.................Ave Maria (Schubert) 


Boston Pops....... Oe Pe ee nae Jalousie (Gade) 
Boston Symphony............... Toy Symphony (Haydn) 
Enrico Caruso.......... Vesti ia giubba from “Pagliacci” 

(Leoncavallo) 
Jancha Melia. 2: i <iice ces. Hora Staccato (Dinicu-Heifetz) 


Vladimir Horowitz....Waltz in C sharp minor (Chopin) 
Jose Iturbi.. ...Polonaise No. 6, in A-flat (Chopin) 
Ignace Paderewski....Minuet in G, Op. 14 (Paderewski) 
Artur Rubinstein......... Ritual Fire Dance (De Falla) 
Robert Shaw......Bells Of St. Mary’s (Furber-Adams) 
Leopold Stokowski Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 (Liszt) 
Arture Toscanini... . ..Skater’s Waltz (Waldteufel) 


ALL-TIME RCA BEST-SELLERS (POPS) 
(Listed Alphabetically) 


I Oe ree rer ..Prisoner Of Love 


PY IR aac ce dae dev be eeaders Till The End Of Time 
i... 2... SERA Pe rrer rr eorre Boogie Woogie 
-,  @e . Sr ree ers eee Sor Marie 
I 5 bok ccce cues se cheb be cdatens Jag 05 Any Time 
EE MEINE Gee's c'G-eicin v6o5 904 b.40 65 Beer Barrel Polka 
Spike Jones............ .......My Two Front Teeth 


Freddy Martin......... Tchaikovsky Piano Concerto No, 1 
-.. a... A eee .....-There’s No Tomorrow 
NS i nea eds by ae eta In The Mood 


IT is coc 4 da Seb 4 ene od otexs Sunrise Serenade 
WO POMPE: dais cccccecccdeccdevecs ..... Ballerina 
NE, 5 a5. 0 S4:da adds 40%. 600a00 Riders In The Sky 
Es 2) NAD D6 Ore Sb 00508690 do e615 Peg O’ My Heart 
PE Fi.ck-6b ee S03 060044080 e 08% Begin The Beguine 
Sid h0its Wd 68 0d 04046 4408 KES KAS Star Dust 
PE 600) 5.5% 96S bau Seda ab hbetinooes Sweet Violets 


a, PEE al ceca heuievewawkecati eed Whispering 


COUNTRY-WESTERN 


Eddy Arnold.......... ..Bouquet of Roses 


Elton Britt... ........ There's A Star-Spangled Banner 
POE PRS eed ree ere ree Poison Love 
LI 72 06 5b 55.04 BERT Oe a 6% bow C oe Re Slowpoke 
SD OSs 65. Fa cic ediocdacieiewdens © Blue Yodel 
oe a ee ee Cool Water 
SE MI Shick css ahbuss Jo des Oko sed. I'm Movin’ On 


Very Seriously Nowadays 


By MANIE SACKS 
(Talent Coordinator, RCA-NBC) 


The current universa] show business recognition of the 
disk as a key‘factor in the star-making and star-maintain. 
ing process has had its inevitable impact on the develop- 
ment of healthy talent relations in the record industry, 
That impact includes some negative aspects, such as the 
complaints from the vocalist who has failed to come up 
with a hit side over a period of months; but, on the 
whole, there’s been a steady improvement in the rela- 
tions of the artist to his label. 

The record company, of course, has always been inter- 
ested in making the hit sides. That’s their business, 
their bread and butter. The same attitude, however, did 
not always exist on the part of some name artists who 
once tended to neglect their disk assignments for other 
entertainment media, such as films and radio. That 
sluffoff approach has long gone by the boards since the 
boxoffice power of disks has been demonstrated so clearly 
and repeatedly. 

Nowadays, top artists pitch, side-by-side with the com- 
panies, to find and make that all-important hit side 
No longer do artists walk into the studio a couple of 
minutes before cutting time to glance over their assigned 


tunes. Good records can’t be produced that way anymore 
and when they are, it’s accidental. 

Today, hits are generated by careful preparation, plan- 
ning and production detail. It’s like a Broadway legitimate 
show that’s going on the boards. Every phase of the show's 
personnel, from producer and director through the cast 
to the backstage grip, has to map out his function as the 
show takes shape. The same goes for the disk-making 
process and you don’t have to draw any pictures for the 
vocalist today to make him understand the necessity of 
collaborating in every detail with the artist & repertoire 
chief, the musical director and the arranger. On the con- 
trary, the disk artist is right on the ball these days only 
because records are so essential to his marquee status. 





New Record Business Geared To 
Lowprice High Quality Product 


By LARRY KANAGA 
(RCA Victor Records Sales Manager) 


The wise shopper who patronizes the thrift marts and 
bargain basements to get the most for his money in this 
era of spiraling costs and prices can find one of the 
best buys on the market today in his nearest record store. 


It is a proven fact that the record industry is one of the 
few businesses honestly able to say that it is giving the 
customer a better value today than it did four or even 40 
years ago. 


If the purchasing power of the record buyer's dollar 
were to be measured by the pound alone, yesterday's opera 
fan staggering home with 14 shellac discs of a compiete 
78 rpm “Il Travatore” would be the winner. But now your 
opera fan gets all of the Verdi masterpiece on two vinylite 
LP disks or nine featherweight, 7-inch 45 rpm records in 
high fidelity. “New Orthophonic” sound at approximately 
half the 1939 price of the old opera. The customer of 1912 
also thought he had a bargain with a single-faced record 
of such top opera stars as Caruso singing the Sextette from 
“Lucia” for $7. Now he not only can get the Sextette but 
nine other arias from the same opera on LP or 45 for even 
less than his pre-World I predecessor paid for the Sex- 
tette alone. 


_ This new bargain value in recorded music is the prin- 

cipal reason why more disks have been sold in the past 
three years than in the whole 13 year span before the 
war. Today more money is spent in the U. S. on records 
alone per year than for all of the airline tickets pur- 
chased annually; more than for all of the boxoffice 
receipts of the legitimate theatres, operas and concerts. 
There also is more spent for the vinylite platters in 12 
months than for all the yearly take of the professional 
a baseball, hockey and racetrack receipts com- 
ined. 


The record industry once was a comparatively simple 
operation. In 1951, however, it reached a $200,000,000 an- 
nual gross. This business volume combined with the tre- 
mencous increase in- rcpertcire-and new improvement. of 
product has made it necessary to revise and streamline 
the basic sales and merchandise structure to keep pace 
with opportunity. 


At RCA Victor we have done this by means of a greatly 
intensified field sales program designed to more thor- 
oughly exploit the new markets opened up by the in- 
troduction of the new speeds. This includes frequent 
and more intensive contact with the markets through dis- 
tributor-dealer meetings in all territories, a greatly aug- 
mented selection of merchandise and promotion aids, and 
even a basic training program for record store personnel 
which, more than ever before, accents the importance of 
the familiar sales slogan, “Know Your Product.” 


This new field program is also geared to the fact that 
the record dealer today doesn’t run one business—he runs 
six! Each of the popular, ‘classical, kiddies,’ country & 
western, rhythm & blues, and international classifications 
demand individualized attention and, with the new speed 
sales techniques and merchandising aids devised for each, 
a thorough knowledge of the product is more important 
than ever. The record counterman who does not know his 
product today is not only out of step with the forward 
march of the industry, but he is actually bottlenecking 
the new areas of potential profit represented by the 
22,000,000,000 record playing instruments of all types in 
use today. 

One of the biggest sales opportunities now open to the 
alert record dealer is the standard 78 rpm customer. Al- 
though millions of new-speed phonographs have been sold 





| Show Biz Phenomenon | 





The power of disks is a show business phenomenon. 
No other entertainment medium has equalled the capacity 
of records to create stars out of unknowns so quickly or to 
maintain and entrench the position of established stars so 
solidly. Even video, for all its spectacular growth and influ- 
ence, has as yet failed to produce anywhere near as many 
new stars as have disks over the past few years. Martin & 
Lewis can be credited as video products, and that’s about 
all, while the disk has created such names as Eddie 
Fisher, Johnnie Ray, Les Paul & Mary Ford, Ralph 
Flanagan, among the new bandleaders, and a flock of 
others. 

The source of the disk’s power to create or maintain 
or enhance star values can probably be found in its re- 
petitive use. An outstanding song interpretation on 
records initially gets a tremendous audience through the 
disk jockey. That audience runs into the millions and it 
is exposed to the same song and the same artist many 
times a day until it sinks deeply into the public con- 
sciousness. 7 

Even more importantly, the disk is played on the home 
phonograph for the family and friends. A record that 
sells 1,000,000 copies can safely be estimated to reach 
10 or 12 times that number of persons in the course of 
its being played over the home machine. That imprint 
for the artist is direct, intimate and immediate and no 
other medium can duplicate the power of disks in this 
respect. 

There's the case of Eddie Fisher, for example. Although 
he’s been serving in the U. S. Army for the past year, 
he still ranks as one of the most popular male singers 
exclusively through the series of hit sides he’s made for 
RCA Victor. The Fisher saga is a remarkable, yet 
typical, example of what the record industry has ac- 
complished in the past few years in the way of bringing 
new faces to the old business of disking.: 





at a very low cost, many 78 rpm purchasers still do 
not know all their merits. If the sales person thoroughly 
knows his new product and also knows the likes and dis- 
likes of his customer, every 78 rpm purchase presents a 
challenge for him to acquaint the customer with the new 
speeds. 


The new RCA Victor Bluebird line of classics is an- 
other example of a product whose advantages only can be 
expicited if a sales person knows what he is talking abaut. 
The sales person also must know how much the customer 
saves and be able to demonstrate the desirable features of 
the new Extended Play 45's. 


In the operatic field every dealer realizes that being 
able to spot and play a well-known selection from an opera 
album can materially increase sales of that opera. Today 
the record store personnel must be familiar with an in- 
finitely larger selection of operas than ever before to 
successfully promote this type of repertoire. In the chil- 
dren’s record field as well, store personne] must know 
all the advantages of the dollar children’s record over the 
low-price kiddies’ repertoire. He must also familiarize him- 
self with all the innovations of such a new development 
as our Kiddies’ “six-in-one” line which has six distinctly 
different saleable features. 


It is also not enough now for the salesman just to 
know his product. He must listen to his customer 8&< 
that he can get to know his preferences and then suc- 
cessfully introduce him to the type of new product best 
suited to his taste. This means that there is a greater 
difference now than ever before between an order-taker 
and a salesman. The salesman who knows his product 
and who knows his customer, is the salesman who will 
bring alive the slogan “more music for less money,” and 
spell it out where it counts—on the cash register. Such 
selling also creates the satisfied customer who will buy 
more high quality product, more often, to make the forth- 
coming seasons the biggest in the 75-year history of 
the phonograph industry. 
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ASCAP and BMI Prexies’ Views on Music 
And Its Recorded Manifestations 


By OTTO A. HARBACH 
(President, ASCAP) 


Before I discuss what the advent of the phonograph 
record and talking machine has me#nt to the publisher 
and writer of songs, I want to tell you about a trip I 
‘nee took in a small motor boat through Hell’s Gate. 

; Hell’s Gate is that spot in the East 
River where the tides of Long Island 
Sound get mixed up with the currents 
of the river as they meet head on the 
tide coming up or returning to New 
York Bay. It was then I found out 
why this is called Hell’s Gate. My 
steering apparatus seemed to have 
fallen apart. I steered south and 
found myself going west and vice 
versa. Sometimes as though in a 
paroxysm of frustration I found my 
boat standing in one spot, not still, but 
seemingly possessed of a mad desire to 
waltz. Needless to say, by a system of 
I eventually got out of the mixed up 


once 











Otto A. Harbach 


trial by error, 

currents. : 

But what has this to do with phonograph records and 
talking machines? 

Today. as president of the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers (ASCAP), I am trying to 
help steer_a_ boat through waters where conflicting tides 
and currents make Hell’s Gate seem a dreaming mill pond. 
And it’s all because 75 years ago someone invented a 
process whereby the vibrations of sound could be impris- 
oned in wax, later to be released and made audible by 
simply reversing the process. 

At that time it meant nothing to me as I was only four 
years old and my interest in music was confined to my 
mother’s voice. She always sang as she worked. 

But 30 years later I became conscious of phonograph 
records in a definite way. 

My first musical play, “Three Twins,” had been pro- 
duced on Broadway. The day after the opening, at Mrs. 
Dinkelspiel’s boarding house on 56th St., I heard a song 
from the play coming from a tin horn that had emblazoned 
upon it another horn and a little white dog listening to 
“His Master’s Voice.” 

(In passing, I would like to congratulate whoever was 
responsible for that trademark. To me it is one of the 
most eloquent and effective slogans ever invented by the 
advertising fraternity.) 

Little did I think that 45 years later I would be-referring 
to that incident in an article for the voice of the enter- 
tainment industry—VARIETY. 

For the sake of brevity, let us leave Mrs. Dinkelspiel 
and shift the scene to a music shop on Broadway near 44th 
street. 

I was standing at the counter, spellbound by a sight 
that has gladdened the heart of every songwriting novice, 
Viz., some copies of a song I had written with Karl Hos- 
chna. By a strange coincidence the song was entitled 
“Every Littke Movement.” I say that because I am going 
to discuss a lot of “litthke movements” that have grown 
into tremendous movements that have turned the music 
business of America upside down and inside out. 

For the sake of clarity, I will take some liberty in de- 
scribing the scene that took place at the counter. First I 
will enlarge the cast of characters to include beside my- 
self (“the writer’), a piano manufacturer, a music teacher, 
the owner of a vaudeville theatre, a vaudeville singer and 
a music publisher and, what is most important, a customer. 
Let's listen a moment: 

CUSTOMER: I want to buy a song. 

SALESMAN: Name it. 

CUSTOMER: (Pointing -to* “Every Little Movement”.) 
That one. (The publisher and I exchange a happy 
glance.) 

SALESMAN: But why do you want that particular song? 

CUSTOMER: I heard Miss Bing sing it last night at Bong’s 
Variety Theatre. (The singer and the variety manager 
exchange a happy glance.) 

SALESMAN: Do you have a piano at home? 

CUSTOMER: No, but I'm about to buy one. (The piano- 
maker smiles happily.) 

SALESMAN: Can you play the piano? 

CUSTOMER: No, but I’m going to learn. 
_ teacher is elated.) ’ 

SALESMAN: I can save you an awful lot of expense and 
roubite 

C USTOMER: How? 

SALESMAN; See this little machine? 

CUSTOMER: Yes, it’s a talking machine. 

SALESMAN: It will cost you a lot less than a piano. (The 
prano- maker looks worried.¥ “And Tet wié eli sow how 
you can save all that trouble of learning to play. (The 

Pa on the music teacher’s face fades away.) See this 

CUSTOMER: Yes. 


SALESMAN: All you have to do is to place this disk on 
the machine and out of this horn will come a voice ac- 
Companied by not only a piano, but an orchestra, just as 
you heard it last night at the Bong’s Variety Theatre. 
And another thing, after this, whenever you want to 
ate whether or not you like a song, come in here and 
{ will play it for you. You ean save the expense of going 
ne vaudeville, (At this point the manager and the vaude- 

Cl STOMNg age a glance of consternation.) 

“9 . ER: I think I will take your advice. I'll buy the 
‘acnine and I may as well listen to some other songs 
While I'm here. 

os sat maker, the music teacher, the vaudeville 
iq - yer and his performer leave the shop all worried, 
pet zo pny a coming catastrophe. The publisher goes 

SALESMAN. writer. They also look worried.) 

PI BLISHE : What's eating you two? 

SALESMAN I just lost the sale of a song. 
proes mares get something out of the record 

PUBLISHER: Sur " 
Would se Sure, Ic. 


(The music 


The profit on my printed copy 
SALES ve meant many times that. , 
Waive 7 And you Mr. Writer, why are you worried? 
SALESuran ow have just nicked me for 3c. 

*“SMAN: How come? 





WRITER: If you had sold that song sheet, by agreement 
with my publisher, I would-nave received 3c. 

SALESMAN: Don’t you get something from the sale of 
the record? 

WRITER: Yes, by an act of congress I am not allowed 
more than 42 of one cent. 

SALESMAN: Well what do you know? 

That scene played thousands of times in thousands of 
songshops all over the country was bound to have a tre- 
mendous influence on the musical industry and the en- 
tertainment world. 

To safely sail that stream has required an entirely new 
technique of navigation. It is always so with any new in- 
venticn that opens up new avenues of human endeavor. 
It brings catastrophe for some and success and new 
blessings to others, but always the latter seems to 
over balance the former. 

The answer to any problem demanding change is 
always the same. “Will it be the best for the most?” 
* Let’s see what has happened! The development of 
the phonograph record and the orthophonic talking ma- 
chine have led to a series of new industries—some of 
them gigantic. To wit—-the jukebox industry, the mov- 
ing picture business, radio and, now, television. 

Yes, the upheaval in the great entertainment world has 
been worthwhile. 

The chardcters in our little play above have all met 
stormy weather. Some have come through better than 
others. The publisher finds himself in the peculiar 
position of being the guardian of yesterdays’ songs, and 
only oceasionally the publisher of something new, some- 
thing whose merits have often been found by someone 
else—usually the maker of the phonograph record that 
looked so like a toy a half century ago. 


The writer has discovered that he must not only 
create, but activate as well. His first contacts today are 
usually with the record maker. 

And now, I must recall another trip I made through 
Hell's Gate. 


It was not in a small boat of my own, but as a pas- 
senger on a steamer. To be sure, there was a look of 
worry on the pilot’s face until we had reached the quiet 
waters of the Sound, but I was glad that I was not 
trying to buck the currents and the tides alone. 


Some 4,000 writers and publishers feel the same way. 
That's why ASCAP was born. There are many who still 
do not understand what the Society is or how it came 
about. Here’s the answer in a nutshell. 


About the time our Government decreed that no more 
than 2c. royalty could be paid for the recording of a 
song, it—like every civilized government—granted the 
creators of a song an inalienable right to some of the 
profits, accruing from the public performance of that 
song for profit—as in dancehalls, radio and television, 
and other places of public entertainment and someday 
hope from that gigantic business, the jukebox industry. 
To protect that small right, for not only ASCAP mem- 
bers, but for all writers everywhere, ASCAP was formed. 

It has become the clearing house without which the 
stupendous entertainment business, involving the ren- 
dering of music, cannot be carried on. 

When a client signs an agreement with ASCAP, it is 
as though he signed 3,000 or more contracts with each 
of that many publishers and writers who have furnished, 
or will furnish the songs he wants. 


] ASCAP’s Interest | 


ASCAP assumes the responsibility df seeing that fees 
collected are divided among the interested parties, and 
holds its clients free from all legal complications, re- 
gulting from the exercise of licenses obtained from 
ASCAP. 

The bookkeeping involved in keeping track of millions 
of users of thousands of songs, and allotting credits to 
thousands of writers, composers and publishers is fan- 
tastic. Many problems, relating to this, have been re- 
cently solved, and I foresee a new era of peace and pros- 
perity. 

Upon the fate of ASCAP depends the fate of a large 
proportion of American creators of music. Its interests 
are irrevocably bound up with the phonograph, the talk- 
ing machine and other forms of mechanized rendering 
of music. 

ASCAP is only desirous of finding its just and fair 
position in the musical scheme. Together the industry 
can go on to untold fields of new endeavor. 

To cite just one phase. When I was a youngster, 











“there were tivusands of cultural-dead spots throughow..-. 


the nation: remote areas where it was virtually impos- 
sible for anyone to hear good music performed by pro- 
fessional artists. All that has changed in the last 75 years. 

Today there is no area of the entire world which need 
be cut off from the cultural benefits of good music ably 
performed. I think this fact has had a beneficial effect 
-upon the musically creative talent. Writers of music and 
lyrics no longer are’ afraid to attempt mature ideas in their 
works, because they realize that they can have a wider 
acceptance among the general public than was true 
before these methods of communication were established. 

Yes, fantastic changes have taken place in the music 
world in the last 75 years. 

But in all these changes, one element has remained 
intact. At the base of this gigantic pyramid called the 
business of music, is the creator. 

When there are no more new songs written, there 
will be no more new songs recorded. A tree whose 
-roots are not continually developing underground, will 
soon find its branches withered and dead. 

Undoubtedly, tomorrow will bring new problems to 
ASCAP in its relationship to the music industry. New 
“gates” in the river will open with new challenges to 
navigational skill. 

With a spirit of fair play ca the part of all concerned, 
these gates need not develop inio Hell Gates, but only 
turning points that will mean a ceeper and broader, and 
a more peacefui river as it approaches the wide sea of 
common interest. 


By CARL HAVERLIN 


(President, Broadcast Music, Inc.) 


At home not long ago I came upon a slim catalog of 
1916 containing -all the recorded classical music then 
availabie. My young daughter, a record collector her- 
self, commented on the few recordings then available as 


compared with the enormous wealth 
of recorded music upon which she 
may now spend her allowance and 
such additional sums as her parents 
may give her for the purpose. If I 
remember correctly, I paid as much 
for the Sextet from “Lucia” as she 
recently paid for an entire recorded 
opera. This comparison, perhaps more 
than any other, symbolizes the tre- 
mendous strides of the phonograph 
record itself. 

The second viewpoint from which I 
regard the recording is that of one 
who has been associated with broad- 
casting -in one capacity or another since 1924: I well re- 
member that in the '20s there were some broadcasters 
who, for reasons never made plain even to themselves, 
felt it beneath their dignity and the tastes of their andi- 
ences, to broadcast recorded programs. It need not be 
stressed that the increasing public appetite for the mu- 
sical_wares_of the recording—have—_made—recordings and 
broadcasting almost synonymous. 

The fear expressed in those same years by some record- 
ing companies that the use of their product on the air 
would injure their sales to the public has vanished, with 
the antiquated attitude of some broadcasters toward 
records. 


My third viewpoint is that of one connected with per- 
forming rights and publishing matters. From the he- 
ginning, BMI recognized thé value of recorded music, both 
in its, phonograph record and electrical transcription as- 
pects, as an important element not only in station pro- 
gramming but in the exploitation of music in all of its 
branches. Toward this end we early created the BMI 
Pin-Up Sheet in which we list new recordings of popular 
songs, aS a constant reminder to station and agency pro- 
gram builders and artists of what is both current and 
choice. So successful were our first efforts in support 
of popular music, that we later amplified the list to in- 
clude folk tunes, rhythm & blues, and Latin-American 
songs—types of music which did not then enjoy their 
present national popularity. Over a year ago we in- 
augurated the Concert Pin-Up Sheet, devoted wholly to 
the new recordings of both contemporary classical musie 
and the standard masterpieces. 

Handling as we do the performing rights of many 
American and foreign publishers, we are aware of their 
struggle for recordings and the reasons for them. It ts 
axiomatic that almost without exception, substantial per- 
formances of a composition, both in broadcasting and in 
other fields of entertainment, must be accompanied by 
one or more outstanding records. 

















Carl Haverlin 
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Until the emergence of the recording as a major mu- 
sical force in recent years, it was the printing of a musi- 
cal work that gave it permanence in this transitory busi- 
ness of ours. Now the phonograph stamper vies with 
the printing press as the great preserver. Indeed there is 
a curious inbalance that we often meet today. Within re- 
cent memory, we and our publishers received requests 
from program people for recorded versions of music 
that had been found good by performers. Now the trend 
seems to be the other way, with requests mounting for 
printed versions of music that has already achieved popu- 
larity in its recorded form. 

Writing of this relationship between the printed and 
recc.ded versions of music, Time Magazine in its issue 
of Sept. 15 notes that “thousands are no longer surprised 
to hear important music on records before it is played in 
public,” and goes on to point out that “today, to the limit 
of his pocketbook, the music lover can buy 128 complete 
recorded operas, from Mozart to Gershwin. (The biggest 
U. S. opera company can mount only about 20 a season). 
He can have song cycles by Mahler, rare tone poems by 
Strauss, tropical novelties by Villa-Lobos, and scores of 
other out-of-the-way pieces, many of them complete 
strangers to the U. S. . . Music lovers are not the 
only beneficiaries of th (recorded) repertory rush, 
Young composers whose music is often buried in private 
performances by musical aid societies have been coming 
in for their share of benefits too,” 

To the phonograph record and to thé outstanding ex- 
ponents of the recorded arts, such as RCA-Victor, the 
worid “of music, the tistener; the - broadcaster; the-com- 
poser, the artist, the publisher—all owe an undying debt 
of gratitude. 





| A Great Preserver 








NS 


Real Rarity 

Many of the estimated half million collectors in the 
U. S. of old records have set high ambitions for them- 
selves in the way of obtaining rare and almost unat- 
tainable waxings. Perhaps the highest mark of lot 
was chosen by a gent who wrote to Variety's diskolo- 
gist, Jim Walsh. 

Collector said he had been looking more than 30 
years for “original recording of ‘Mary Had a Little 
Lamb,’ recited by Thomas A. Edison and issued by 
Edison Co.,” and would never rest until he found it. 
Sad word went back that if he doesn’t rest until 
“Mary” turns up he’s going to be a tired boy. As re- 
lated elsewhere, nursery rhyme was the first “piece” 
spoken into the original phono by Edison, but it was 
indented into a soon discarded piece of tinfoil, and 
“record,” of course, was never distributed commer- 
ciaily. 

Ambitious disk Booners would do better to concen- 
trate on trying to find wax cylinder repufed to have 
been made in 1887 by Jenny Lind. The one and only 
copy of such record is said to be in possession of the 
Royal Family of Denmark. ’ 
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Technique of Record Mfg. Has Come 
A Long Way Since the ‘Screechbox 


Record manufacturing has come 


a long way since 1877, when! 
Thomas A. Edison invented his 
famous tinfoil machine. This im- 


strument, which not only recorded 
but reproduced sound, consisted 
of a sheet of tinfoil 
around a cylinder. Sound vibra- 


tions caused a needle to indent the | 
turned. | 


tinfoil as the cylinder 
Then, for reproductions, or “play- 
ing,” the procedure was reversed, 
with another needle carrying the 
sound to a horn. 

The record manufacturing indus- 
try was slowly evolving, but at its 
best the record was a clumsy thing, 
and the reproducing machine 
was sometimes referred to as a 
“screechbox.” 

The Victor Talking Machine Co., 
and later RCA Victor, spent mil- 
lions not only in the scientific de- 


velopment of record manufactur 
ing but im selling the idea of 
“canned” music to the world. It 


also spent heavily to make the dog 
listening to “His Master’s Voice” 


one -of thé world’s famous trade-+- 


marks. 
L es 

Today, the making of a record 
breaks down into three phases: (1) 
the artists whose performances are 
recorded; (2) the science of sound 
recording; and (3) the complex 
processes used to convert the orig- 


__Three Prime Steps _—i| 





inal recording into a large quan- | 


tity of finished records. 

To begin with, In the case of a 
popular recording, the bandleader 
and the company’s “popular” re- 
cording director get together and 
select the tunes to be recorded. 

Once this is done, the leader 
must confer with his arranger, plan 
the orchestration, assign the vocal- 
ist, make sure the chorus is in the 
proper key with his or her voice, 
and rehearse the arrangements. 
Before recording it, he often wants 
to test it to determine if it’s dance- 


wrapped | 


| pressing of a large number of fin- 
ished records. After an outstanding 


jartist, such as Caruso, has died, 


'they are the only permanent ex-| through a long cooling tunnel, at 


jamples of the contributions he has 
|}made to our cultural heritage. As 
such, they are stored in vaults for 
safekeeping. In the case of RCA 
Victor, there are some 70,000 
priceless disks guarded against the 





| 


carefully controlled. Steaming hot, 
the material is dropped onto two 
sets of rolls which mix it further 
and sheet it onto a long conveyor 
belf. At the start of this conveyor 
belt, the sheet of compound moves 
through a set of blades that mark 
it into sections known as “bis- 
cuits.” Each biscuit contains just 
enough material to make a record. 
The marked sheet continues 


George M. Cohan’s first big hit, 
My Baby.” 
was made the same year. 


the end of which it is broken along 
the lines into individual biscuits. 
Samples from each batch are tested 
and stored for future use. 

The operation now switches to 
the pressing department. As pre- 


When Johnson Sang Cohan 


Eldridge R. Johnson, founder of the Victor Talking Machine Co 
is said to have made the first Victor record—his own rendition of 


“I Guess Pll Have to Telegraph 


Since the song came out in 1898, platter probably 

So far as is known, no copy is extant 
(Many other artists, of course, had recorded for the first : 
records made by Emile Berliner, whose patents Johnson acquired) 

One of the oldest master records still in RCA Victor vaults js’ 
“Tell Me, Pretty Maiden,” recorded Jan. 21, 1901, by Vess 1 
Ossman, “The Banjo King” (1868-1923). E 
sextet number from “Floradora.” 

In October, 1946, RCA Victor held an elaborate ceremony {o 
commemorate pressing of the one billionth record. Pressing was 
supposed to be Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes Forever” and “Semper 
Fidelis” marches, played by the Philadelphia Symphony Orch. Byt 


disk 


This is the stil] Popular 


elements in a fortress-like building | viously explained, metal stampers 
in Camden, N. J. Conuting the! have been formed from the dupli- 
working masters, and the No. 2|cates made from the master rec- 
| masters, in addition to the orig-|ord. Two metal stampers are re- 
inals, the library contains 278,000| quired for a record, one for each 
recordings. | side. In the record press, the 

So instead of using the master, | Stampers have been perfectly cen- 
a mold is taken of it and is used | tered to guarantee accuracy. 


through a mistake, a wrong label and master were brought oyt 
for “Stars and Stripes,” so that what was actually pressed was 
“Banjo King” Ossman’s ancient “Tell Me, Pretty Maiden.” 

That was embarrassing, because the record was to be presented 
to the U. S. Marine Corps. But a pressing machine operator 
philosophically remarked: “Oh well, they’re- going to gold-plate 
the record, and once it’s been gold-plated it can’t be played. The 
Marines’ll never know the difference!” 


|/to make the stampers, which actu- 
ally do the job of record-making. 
| Stampers are made of solid nickel 
with a tough plating of chromium 
to make the surface harder. The 


\number of stampers made from a{the stampers and cemented into | 


mold depends upon many finished 
records are te be produced and 
how fast the job must be done. 





Sundry Processes 





Throughout the plating  proc- 
esses, the plating solutions are un- 
der continual chemical control, 
and the electroformed parts—mas- 
ters, molds and stampers—are in- 
spected visually, and in many cases 
microscopically, to make sure no 
defects exist. Molds are actually 
play-tested. 

The principal ingredient of a 
“45” or Long-Playing record today 
|is a vinyl resin, to which are added 
|lubricants, stahilizers and coloring 
}materials. Despite the fact that 
i|most people still call the 78 rpm 
lrecord “shellac,” this material is 
|no longer used in its manufacture. 
| Instead, the 78 rpm record of today 
lis made of synthetic resins, lime- 
| stone, slate, carbon black and other 
| materials. 

In a mixer, the record ingredi- 
|ents are blended and fused into a 
plastic mass. 


| 





| 


| 


|| biscuit in the press and touches a 


| 
| 
| 
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Temperatures and/care and inspection results 


The record press resembles a 
huge waffle iron, with one stamper 
at the bottom and one at the top. 
The labels which will appear on the 
face of the record are placed on 


Saucier. Disks must have been 





disking operations until 1902. 
the finished record. up to then, 


The record presses are semi- 


Incidentally, Columbia has Victor’s antiquity rating beat a pit. 
A recent checkup in the vaults revealed four seven-inch platters 
sung in French on Aug. 24, 1900, by a forgotten tenor, Joseph 


made by old Globe Record Co, 


which was bought out by Columbia, for latter firm. didn’t begin 
It had been all Columbia cylinders 





automatic units. The operater 
places two labels and a preheated 


lever. From there on, the opera- | 
tion is automatic. The _ press 





Puccini On Phonograph Records 








closes with hydraulic pressure of : as pe 
many tons. Steam circulates for a| George R. Marek, music critic 
few seconds, and then cold water | and present head of RCA Victor's 
cools the press and hardens the j artists & repertoire, in his book, 
totes 5 bee a ms | “A Front Seat at the Opera,” has 
een forced to duplicate precisely |... ; 
hale 5 ; _|this reminiscence of Giacomo Puc- 
het ced disk made in the stu cini'a fest visit to New Yeek: 
Every record is examined for| “While he was here (New York), 
visible defects before being placed | Puccini concerned himself also 
in the envelope. At frequent inter-| with a new instrument which was 
vals, samples are selected for audi-|to be of considerable importance 
ble testing. Highly-trained women | to the consumption of his music. 
in especially constructed sound |The popularity of the phonograph 
booths search for possible defects | has so increased in recent years 
in tonal quality. Should a single | that we sometimes forget how old 
record prove defective in audible | it really is. As far back as 1907 
tests. it is discarded and the en-| the phonograph was taken serious- 


tire lot is examined. The stamper 
is investigated for possible flaws. 
This meticulous 





in the | 


ly by Puccini, taken seriously as 
a possible source of additional in- 


manufacturing | come. Puccini's friend Caruso had 


already given the phonograph re- 


able, whistleable and hummable. (time have been specified as a re-| high standard of quality in today’s | spectability and impetus by mak- 


In the studio, most bands record 
a series of four sides at one three- 
hour session. 

Two recording engineers and a 
rescording supervisor are usually 
on hand in the control room. 

Orchestral balance is the first 
consideraticn. The leader sits in 
the control room with the engi- 
neers while the orchestra runs 
through the number. Instrumental- 
ists are moved. back and forth 
while studio acoustics and micro- 
phone placement are adjusted to 
get the desired impact. 

Once balance is achieved, a test 
tape recording is made to be played 
back for the entire orchestra to 
hear. This is to allow for varia- 
tions in balance, correction of 
small mistakes, etc. Then the fin- 
ished recording is made on tape. 

One advantage of using magnetic 
tape is that it can be “edited.” If 
a mistake is made, that portion can 
be recorded again and spliced into 
the original. A final recording 
might consist of parts of two or 
three separate recordings. 


First Technical Step ] 


The first technical step in the 
making of a record takes place in 
the studio where the performance 
is placed on a master tape. In the 
RCA Victor studios in New York, 
for example, the walls and ceilings 
have been carefully processed to 
achieve acoustical perfection. At 

~one-en”?.of the studio is. a.glass- 

enclosed booth which is the control 
room and nerve center. In this 
room is the monitor panel, where 
an engineer controls the quality 
and loudness of the music. 

When a recording session i fin- 
ished, the tapes are carefully 
checked, then recorded onto disks. 
These disks may be “45's,” “78's,” 
or Long-Playing (3314) platters. 
Each lacquer disk is tested in‘ the 
recording studio and is then 
shipped to the manufacturing 
plant. 

The plant again tests and in- 
spects the lacquer and starts the 
plating processes. The first step is 
to “silver the disk.” By chemical 
methods similar to those used on 
astronomical mirrors, a layer of 
Silver is deposited on the surface a 
few millionths of an 
Then comes a thin layer of nickel 
on top of the silver, and then a 
thick layer of copper. 
Silver-nickel-copper “master” is re- 
moved from the lacquer, it is a 


negative, with ridges instead of 
grooves. 
This master record is far too 


valuable to be used directly in the 


inch thick. | 


When the | 


j 
| 


} 


sult of laboratory tests and are ' recordings. 





Although the old Victor Talking 


Victor, developed into the “Mr. 
Big” of the phono and platter biz, 
the going wasn’t easy in its year- 
ling days. 

After acquiring the rights to use 
Emile Berliner’s disk record pat- 
ents, Eldridge R. Johnson, a Cam- 
den machine shop operator, began 
to turn out “talking machines” in 
a small way in 1898. Berliner 
seven-inch records were succeeded 
| by Improved records of the same 
| size, which had Johnson’s name 
/on the label as the manufacturer, 

but in some instances gave the 
firm name (in a sticker on the 
| back) as the Consolidated Talking 
| Machine Co., of Philadelphia. In 
/1901, Johnson began to put out 
| seven-inch Victor records and 10- 
'inch Monarchs. These also named 
| Eldridge R. Johnson as the manu- 
facturer,’ and the dog trademark, 


Golden Opportunity Lost 


Rous continued: “I-nzissed- being. 
a millionaire by the turn of a 
hair. During my four years of rec- 
ord making I had managed to save 
$5,000, and when the Victor began 
to climb up I was urged to put 
my money in company stock, then 
selling for $40 a share. I refused 
to risk it. Figure it out—-125 shares 
at $1,280, the price in 1927, plus 
all those fat dividends for 17 
years!” 

An even more ‘revealing glimpse 
|of Victor’s early struggles was 
given by an unidentified associate 
of Johnson’s, quoted in the Talk- 
ing Machine World for Sept. 15, 
| 1910. Hére are some excerpts from 
| the article, headed “A Real Cap- 
tain of Industry,” which dealt with 
| Johnson's career: 

“From a 
square to an establishment cover- 
ing 15 acres of floor space; from 
an income of $10 a week—when 
there happened to be $10 in the 
firm—to the control of a company 
that does a business of $30,000,- 
000 a year—that is something of 














a record for 12 years’ work. The| at 50c. The 8-inch was dropped 
man who made it is Eldridgei when Victor brought out double- 


little shop 17 feet | 


Johnson’s Early Strugg 


U: S. Romance of Business 


Machine Co., forerunner of RCA largely owner of Victor talking 


|talking machine was a joke—in- 


+machine in the.U.S, and Canada. 





By JIM WALSH 


Reeves Johnson, inventor and | 


machine. 
“Twelve or 15 years ago the | 


teresting but ludicrous. Today the 
under the assumed names of S. H. 
Dudley and Frank Kernell (nearly 
all comic and whistling special- 
ties); was the baritone of the Hay- 
den Quartet; assistant manager of | 
the Camden recording laboratory; 
author of the first editions of the 
Victor Book of the Opera, and for 
17 years the record catalog editor. 
Shortly before his death in 1947, 
Rous wrote a letter recalling some 
of his early experiences: 

“The Victor people were never 
afraid to ‘gamble’ with some new 
idea ... They put out a specially 
good (for the period) record of 
mine, a classic called ‘Put Me Off 
at Buffalo. The company was al- 
most down to its last dollar, but 
they offered one of these records 
free to every owner of a disk 


If I remember right, they sent out 
100,000 of these, and were down 
to the last cent when the returns 
began to come in... During this 
period Johnson was struggling to 
improve his product while keep- 
ing his financial head above water. 
He frequently could not raise 
money to pay the boys in his ma- 
chine shop, and gave them part 
of it in stock of the infant com- 
pany. Lucky boys! Most of those 
boys became rich.” 

used by arrangement with the 
Gramophone & Typewriter Co., of 
England, didn’t appear until late 
in 1901. That was also when the 
name, Victor Talking Machine Co., 
first appeared on the labels. * 


Twelve-inch records didn’t ap- 
pear until 1903. In that same year 
a few 14-inch were made for dance 
purposes but were soon cut out. 
These were all single-faced, sell- 
ing until 1905 at $1 for the 10- 
inch and $1.50 for the 12. Seven- 
inchers cost 50c, but were suc- 
ceeded in 1906 by an 8-inch size 





les Another 


ing a number of records, including 





faced 10-and 12-inch records early 
in 1909. 

The late Sam H. Rous was one 
of the most useful employees Vic- 
tor ever had. A baritone singer 
with long operatic experience, he 
made hundreds of solo records 
greatest singers of the world draw 
a large part of their income from 
these same machines. This vear 
Caruso will get royalties amount- 
ing to about $70,000 from the Vic- 
tor Co. All languages and dialects 
are recorded, every country’s mu- 
sic is represented, and at the great 
works in Camden they can send 
out a machine a minute. 


“‘T remember’” said one who 
worked with the inventor in the 
early days, ‘that we had no place 
for the singers to record in ex- 
cept a loft that you got to with 
a ladder. I would scurry around, 
get some poor devil to come and 
sing for a dollar in real money 
and then I'd push him up the 
ladder and try to get a record. 
Sometimes the voice would record 
and sometimes we would have 
nothing but failure. 


“‘T sometimes think, as I watch 
Melba and Tetrazzini and Farrar 
singing in our laboratory, of a 
woman I got to sing for us once 
in the beginning. I can see her 
now, a stout, good-natured crea- 
ture who had come in the rain 
without an umbrella to sing for 
a dollar or so. She had a long 
feather in her hat and it hung 
over one ear and dripped water 
on the floor of the loft. 


] Unsung Heroes 











““What a time I had getting 
her up the ladder, too! She was a 
kindly soul, for she enjoyed sing- 
ing into the machine so much that 
she wanted to come back every day 
and work with us. And then there 
was a vaudeville ehap, down and 
out, who wore a frock coat and 
a slouch hat on one side—he used 
to sing for us. Those were great 
days.’ ”’ 


; Yes, Victor had some tough go- 
ing during the first few years, but 
Johnson must have felt reasonably 





“O Sole Mio.” Hence, during 
his visit Puccini published a letter 
in the N. Y. Herald discussing 
copyright laws as effected by re- 
producing instruments. 

He observed that these laws 
were promulgated when ‘no such 
means of reproducing sound waves 
were dreamed of.’ And, he con- 
tinued, ‘While I am heartily glad 
to note that eminent interpreters 


of my music, including fellow 
countrymen like Messrs. Caruso 
and Scotti, are not only paid 


princely honorariums for render- 
ing solos from my operas into pho- 
nographs but are also allowed libe 
eral royalties from the sale of the 
records, it seems strangely incon- 
sistent that the composer of those 
very themes should not be granted 
slight pecuniary recognition ... 
I am sure that the American peo- 
ple, who are firm believers in the 
principles of justice, equity and 
square dealing, will join hands 
with Italy in the suppression of 
this form of musical piracy.’ 
“Furthermore,” continues Marek 
in his excellent book (Allen, 
Towne & Heath, since succeeded 
by Crown Publishers; 1948 copy- 
right; $4), which is apily subcap- 
tioned “an intimate account of the 
most famous operas, their com- 
posers, performers, performances 
and audiences,” Puccini ‘wished 
not only to be paid, but also (and 
sensibly urged: ‘If the music box 
manufacturers desire to reproduce 
my melodies, it seems to me that 
I should have the same liberty 
of selecting the medium and the 
methdd by which they shall be 
transmitted to the public as I have 
in choosing the managers and the- 
atres that produce my operas... 


(Editor’s note: It is to be noted 
that the famed composer of 
“Madama Butterfly,” which incl 
dentally had its Metropolitan 
Opera premiere Feb. 11, 1907, with 
Farrar, Caruso, Scotti and Homer 
in the Italian original, a year after 
Col. Henry W. Savage had pre- 
sented an English version on 
Broadway, had an awareness of 
recordings and property rights on 
mechanicals many years before the 
famed Victor Herbert vs. Shanley’ 
Restaurant case in 1917 solidified 
ASCAP which was organized three 


years earlier: “Puccini -ever Pre - 


ceded the basic Copyright Law of 
1909 which provides for the status 
tory 2c royalty per side). 


—17 





secure in 1905, when he published 
a Saturday Evening Post ad chort 
ling that his company had grow? 
in four years from a one-room 
shop to a big business with an 
annual volume of $12,000,000! 


Meanwhile, he probably hada’ 
been above accepting payment ‘8 
inserting advertising pluss (n° 
some of his records. On a ~ te a 
inch Victor, made by the pa 
Quartet about 1902, the alreaey 
quoted Sam Rous says, mouthing 
each syllable as sharply 4s if 
were biting it into the wax: 
-me-a-pack-of- 


“Waiter! Bring ~ 
Sweet Caporal-cigarets- t he -°? 
kind-worth-smoking!” sii 

ike 


What makes it appear more 
ly that some money changed ies 
between Sweet Caporal and Jo ; 
son is the fact that Sam Row 
like many of today’s cigaret © 
dorsers, didn’t smoke! 
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Kidisks a Big Business 


By STEVEN R. CARLIN 
(Director, Children’s A & R) 


Seven or eight years ago VARIETY coined a new word, 
“Kidisk.” This meant that the children’s branch of the 
record business had now grown sufficiently large to merit 
Variety's unique form of recognition. 


Children’s records are not entirely 
new. Some date as far back as 1910. 
Only in the last decade, however, 
have records for the small fry grown 
into big business. Today no major 
company is without a children’s rec- 
ord department. 

Each year several hundred different 
kidisks are released by all companies 
combined. Interest in children’s rec- 


# ords is so great that improvements 
& > and innovations occur with almost 
every new release. These improve- 

Steve Catlin ments are on every level—packaging, 

subject matter, script technique, 
dramatization versus straight narration—even the raw 
materials that go into the factory manufacture of the 
record. 

Twenty years ago, a children’s record was made by a 
solo voice and a piano, and packaged in a brown kraft 
paper envelope. The record itself was shellac, and easily 
broken. Since that day, almost every element of produc- 
tion and merchandising of kidisks has completely changed. 

To begin with, record companies have discarded the 
breakable shellac record for children. In its place they 
have substituted the non-breakable vinylite. Instead of 
a piano to supply music, a full orchestra is used. Instead 
of a single voice, a full cast of characters plus a narrator 
is used. Actors are read for parts just as occurs in a top 
radio drama. One part, that of “Winnie-the-Pooh” (a top 
selling RCA Victor album) was read by 42 separate actors 
until the right voice was found. 


| Four ‘Musts’ 


When a children’s record is planned infinite care is 
taken to include four major “musts.” 

First, the story is built around a central character so 
that the child who listens can immediately identify him- 
self with the character. If this central character is familiar 
to the child—all the better. ‘Donald Duck,” “Rudolph 
the Red Nosed Reindeer” make excellent characters on 
which to base any adventure. 


Secondly, because a child’s span of attention is lim- 
ited, the young listener must have a change of pace every 
10 or 15 seconds. The script is written, therefore, so that 
a sound effect, a figure of music, a new voice, breaks the 
pattern four or five times a minute. 


Thirdly, the production of the record is designed to 
provide three equally spaced high points per record side, 
with each side winding up with a semi-climax or “cliff- 
hanger.” Semi-climaxes must build up to a resounding 
final climax. 


Finally the narrator of this story serves as a sort of 
“host” to the child, setting the mood of the story. Some- 
times the narrator has very little to do. He merely opens 
the story and closes it. Nevertheless, his presence is es- 
sential. 


Other important factors are the musical backgrounds 
and sound effects. Music on children’s records is not in- 
tended to stand out by itself, but serves as an enriching 
supplement to the story. Sound effects may include both 
realistic sound and “nonsense sound” designed for laughs 
alone. A small effect like Ed Wynn's giggle in the “Alice 
In Wonderland” album may have little story value, but 
sparks the production throughout. 


| Other Values | 


Twenty years ago the kraft paper envelope served only 
one purpose—to protect the record. Today the envelope 
or album is an elaborate art production which is designed 
as an entertaining campanion piece to the record. Some 
records are packaged in a full color storybook, in which 
text and picture add to the child’s enjoyment. RCA 
Victor's most recent “package” is called the “6-in-1” al- 
bum—and is truly the most unique single record package 
ever released. The “6-in-1” album provides 6 ways for 
the child to have fun. Included is a coloring book and 
punch-out finger puppets so that the youngster can per- 
form his own puppet show. The new ‘“6-in-1” albums, 


contain either a single 45-rm record of two 7-inch 78-rpm 
records in each package. 


on average of about 40 titles are released by RCA 
bared each year, This list may include several major 
list = albums, a number of 2-record sets, and a long 
tr of single records. Most of the records afe based on 
a motion picture and TV properties with Walt Disney 

aracters ranking high on the list. Mother Goose records 


peed aaa classics make up the remainder of the 


, bine gn Victor catalog of “Little Nipper” records have 
shees on purpose—child entertainment through wholesome 
incide r nee experience. A “Little Nipper” record may 
& bp. ~ a y teach a child how to count, but that is merely 
weewee If the child is pleased, if he is moved to 
over y, if he laughs, if he plays the record over and 
‘ again, the mission is accomplished. 
by tne successfully the mission is acomplished is indicated 
that hit rg of RCA Victor “Little Nipper” records 
ipper” pe best selling charts. In 1952, more “Little 
5 nll cords have reached the best seller jist than all 
mpetition combined. Kidisks have come of age! 
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Adults and Kidisks 


y conducted at the re t of RCA Vict 
Pde sh. quest o ctor, 
potatos 90% of all children’s records are bought 
fathers re mothers alone 48%, by mothers and 
om > 29%, and fathers alone 13%). 
le kids, incidentally, don’t accompany their pa- 


Tents oF . 7 
oan” 0 Of the time when children’s records are 


Conse . 
dis, tently, RCA Victor now aims its merchan- 


ng at those who really bu i , 
gdh ‘ children’s records— 
the Parents, not the children. , 








The 4th ‘R’ for School Kids 


Ann another “R”—for records—to the traditional three 
“R's” of education. 

Today, phonographs and records are standard teaching 
equipment in virtually all of the nation’s schools. 

This widespread distribution of phonographs in schools 
indicates the scope of the potential market for recordings 
expertly selected and prepared for use in education, and 
the sales opportunities open to record dealers who culti- 
vate this field. 

Educational records take many forms. In addition to 
their prime use in the’ teaching of music appreciation, 
some are used to illustrate excellence in instrument and 
vocal performance. Others contribute to the teaching of 
historical, geographical, cultural, literary, and artistic sub- 
jects. In all cases, educational records help the teacher 
to illustrate, dramatize, and generally vitalize the subjects 
to whith they can be applied. 





‘Singing School’ Series | 

Significant among recent developments in the field are 
records especially designed to accompany song texts. RCA 
Victor’s 10-album “A Singing Schoo!” Series, for example, 
is designed to complement a set of basic music textbooks 
of the same name, published by C. C. Birchard & Co. 
The albums, like the books, are graded according to school 
levels, and were prepared with the cooperation of music 
editors of the Birchard organization. 

More comprehensive in scope is RCA Victor's “Basic 
Record Library for Elementary Schools.” The 370 mu- 
sical compositions in this library, recorded on 83 records 
in 21 albums, are designed to provide a planned course of 
music teaching through primary and upper elementary 
grades. Complete with teaching notes for instructors, the 
library was selected and organized by Lilla Belle Pitts, 
professor of music education at Columbia University’s 
Teachers College, and Gladys Tipton, associate professor 
of music at the University of California in Los Angeles. 

Indicative of the variety of material now offered on 
educational records, RCA Victor’s repertoire also includes 
foreign language instruction, folk dances of the U. S. and 
10 foreign countries with illustrated instructions, and a 
special album, “Instruments of the Orchestra,” which is 
designed to help the student to identify the sounds of the 
different instruments. 

The coming of the 45 rpm system has given added im- 
petus to the use of records and phonographs in the class- 
room. It provides the school with relatively low-cost 
equipment and discs. The compactness of the phonograph 
and the storage advantages of the tiny records make prac- 
tical their application in classrooms where space is at a 
premium. And the simple, automatic mechanism and the 
non-breakable, easy-to-handle records make record play- 
ing easy for the teacher and practical for even the young- 
est of students. 


From the dealer standpoint, music in education also 
provides a sales potential for the future. Youngsters who 
learn to appreciate music in the classroom today will be 
record customers tomorrow. The record dealer who has 
an active interest in the four “R” of education is building 
sales for the future as well as the present. 


How to Relax Those 
Recording ‘Nerves’ 


’ Stand on your head, walk barefoot or whimper like a 
puppy, if you want to be a successful recording artist. Talent 
and musical training also count but the singers and mu- 
sicians who have developed unusual methods of relaxing 
before the microphones often make the most effective 
recordings. And nobody blinks an eye if the artist does 
somersaults or yogi contemplation before the warning red 
light turns on for a “take.” It’s the good record that 
counts. 


Rise Stevens, Patrice Munsel and Lisa Kirk, for ex- 
ample, seem to feel better singing in their stocking feet. 
Arturo Toscanini wouldn't record without a large supply 
of licorice drops and sugar cubes to munch on. Kirsten 
Flagstad drinks tea and Ezio Pinza consumes pots of 
coffee. Jose Iturbi plays and directs the orchestra with 
an unlighted cigar in his mouth, and Robert Shaw always 
wears faded denim werk pants, shirt and well-worn tennis 
sneakers while conducting his famous chorale. 


Two-piano team (Arthur) Whittemore & (Jack) Lowe 
wouldn't start a disking session without carrying an old 
pair of cigaret lighters in their pockets, given them after 
one of their first public appearances, a ship’s concert. 
Wanda, Landowska wears knitted slippers at the pedal of 
her harpsichord, and eats fresh fruit and rests under a 
blanket of South American lama skin between takes 
when recording at her Lakeville (Conn.) home. The Land- 
weska manse in Connecticut, incidentally, is used for re- 
cording the harpsichordist because of its unusually good 
acoustical properties. 

Amparo Iturbi, Jose’s pianist-sister, finds the hard sur- 
face of the recording studio floor best for stretching out 
for relaxation while listening t» playbacks, and Radio City 
organist Dick Liebert has been known to stand on his 
head on a nearby piano top to increase his blood circu- 
lation, during a taxing recording session at the organ keys. 

During the recent recording session of the opera “Car- 
men,” Walter Surovy, husband of prima donna Rise 
Stevens, spat delicately on her celebrated neck. This is an 
old Czechoslovakian good-luck custom, observed by the 
Surovys prior to every recording session, and other im- 
portant events. 

Brilliant young concert pianist William Kapell has been 
known to dip his hands in a bowl of salt water before 
launching into the recording of a taxing Prokoffief or 
Rachmaninoff Concerto. 

Add gourmet notes: Patrice Munsel sips a cup of tea 
with a spoonful of honey, before hitting her high C’s. 

Though never apparent on the finished records, these 
are the oddities of personality and interpretation which 
add that indefinable something of color and authority to 
the end performance. 








The Phonograph Record 
In Education 


By L. V. HOLLWECK 
(Mgr., Educational Division, RCA Victor) 











Remember the famous “Morning Glory” horn of the 


Victor Talking Machine Company? Back in the era 1915- 
1925, that horn was practically the symbol of music ap- 
preciation in the schools of America. Any one over 45 
can testify that what little music edu- 
cation he or she received, other than 
in an occasional singing session, was 
heard and taught through that famous 
horn. 

Many record companies today rec- 
ognize more than ever the importance 
of the school market for their prod- 
ucts. In terms of present unit or dol- 
lar sales, it may seem unimportant 
for it certainly cannot compare to 
pop or classical music. But sales to 
schools have far-reaching . effects— 
every youngster, exposed to records 
in school, becomes a potential cus- 
tomer in later years. 

Music education at the turn of the century consisted 
almost exclusively of class singing, or as choral activity 
in high schools and colleges. If children in the elemen- 
tary grades learned anything bout music in those days it 
was in spite of what was taught in schools. 

There were many music educators back at the time who 
fought for more and better music in schools, but it took 
the vision and energy of Dr. Frances Elliot Clark to rec- 
ognize that the phonograph record was the device which 
alone could provide the means of accomplishing what 
were merely idealistic dreams at that time. 

Dr. Clark, now a nonagenarian affectionately known 
by music educators throughout the country as the “Moses 
of School Music,” was music supervisor in Milwaukee 
when she first experimented with records in the teaching 
of music. So successful was she, and so convinced of the 
value of records, that she gave up teaching to accept an 
offer by the Victor Talking Machine Co. on April 1, 1911, 
to become Director of its newly formed Educational De- 
partment. 
| Big Force in Education | 

From that date on, music became a living force in 
American education. Dr. Clark employed dozens of for- 
mer music educators who toured the country demonstrat- 


ing the new teaching and new aid and implementing 
music in the curriculum as it had never been done before. 


Dr. Clark was responsible for the first release of records 
made especially to fit school needs. In increasing quanti- 
ties, year after year, came specialized records in the fields 
of singing, rhythmic activities, folk songs and dances, lis- 
tening, and records for many other special school activi- 
ties. 


Today music educators everywhere acknowledge the 
tremendous value of the phonograph record in their over- 
all music program. Without it, their efforts and work 
would be as incidental as it was in 1900. For in those 
days, music consisted primarily of a “singing class,” per- 
haps once a week. The school band or orchestra was 
practically unknown except in a few major cities. Today 
the school music program has a place of prime importance 
even in the one- or two-room rural school, thanks to 
records, 


Today’s student not only learns to sing, but also de- 
velops poise and grace through rhythmic music from pho- 
nograph records; he listens to music for the pleasure it 
affords; he learns to identify instruments which leads 
eventually to his participation in the school band or or- 
ehestra; his physical education is enhanced by the rhythms 
of records; he learns of other lands, peoples, and dances, 
through folk song and dance records; he may even learn 
to be a better typist because of the rhythmic accompani- 
ment of records. 


In fields other than music, records are becoming more 
important, especially in the social studies. Schools use 
records today to assist the teaching of speech and drama; 
to bring dramatized history into the classroom; to bring 
ne and their readings to the student; to teach human 
relations. 


The phonograph record is just coming of age in the 
schools. How indispensable it has become is shown by 
the fact that today almost 95% of all schools have phono- 
graph equipment. In the growing field of Audio-Visual 
Education, the phonograph record is by far the most unl- 
versally used device. But more important, is the ever 
increasing realization by schools that records are an in- 
expensive, vitalizing aid to a better teaching program, 
that they can provide material not obtainable otherwise. 
The future of the record in schools is great indeed, with 
resulting benefits to all concerned—the school, the teach- 
er, the student, and the industry. 














L. V. Hollweck 














Kidisks Boon fal Teaching 


The three R's of school days are making room for 
“The Three Little Pigs” and “Snow White.” 

A visitor in today’s classrooms might hear such 
fables as “Snow White” or Prokoffief’s “Peter and 
the Wolf” coming from RCA Victor 45 rpm phono- 
grap records. The records would be part of the read- 
ing lesson. A matter-of-fact male voice would tell in 


vivid style the stories of the childhood favorites while 
the kids followed, word for word, in their texts. The 
narrator would even tell the kids when to turn the 
page. 

This use of children’s records is reported by RCA 
Victor as the result of a survey to determine just 
what records youngsters want to hear. 
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Disk Names Were Better Known Than 
B way Stars Even Back in Early 1900s 


Point never has been made with one of his proudest moments came 


enough clarity that in the palmy 
days of the acoustic phonograph, 
recording artists were much more 
important personalities to the aver- 
age American than the more high- 
ly-touted celebs of Broadway. 

Thousands of persons in larger 
cities would see John Drew, Ethel 
Barrymore, et al., but millions 
bought disks and cylinders by spe- 
cialists in recording art. In small 
towns and country, especially, Ada 
Jones, Billy Murray, Arthur Col- 
lins and dozens of others whose 
Names mean little now except to 
specialitsts in diskology, seemed 
like members of families in count- 
less. homes. Without. competition 
from radio their records were 
played over and over until they 
were known by heart and every 
little trick of performers’ person- 
ality was mastered. Each artist had 
his own individuality, too, instead 
of trying to sound like somebody 
else. Billy Murray was always un- 
mistakably “The Denver Nighting- 
gale” and could never be mistaken 
for Henry Burr, who became 
known later as “The Dean of Bal- 
Jad Singers.” There never has been 
a more remarkably versatile and 
richly talented group of pop artists 
than those who made records for 
some 30 years beginning in mid- 
90s. 

Film stars, no doubt, get more 
fan mail than Ada Jones, but none 
more sincere. This pleasant, portly 
woman, unfortunately subject to 
epileptic seizures, was the dream 
girl of millions of record buyers, 
from 1905 until she died in 1922. 
She was swamped with proposals 
of marriage by mail. Australian 
and Klondike gold miners, bask- 
ing in the warmth of the soprano 
voice that issued from the morn- 
ing glory horns of their old-style 
phonos, singing “The Bird on Nel- 
lie’s Hat” or some other hit, wrote 
letters by the dozen, imploring her 
to share their lonely lot. Light- 
house keepers also wanted Ada to 
help them trim the lamps. From 
the heart of Africa she received 
“won't you marry me?” appeals. 
The impassioned correspondents 
didn’t suspect their buxom divinity 
was already happily married to a 
vaude performer, Hughey Flaher- 
ty, whose fame never approached 
hers, and was devoted to her little 
daughter, Sheila. All three are 
dead now. 


Miss Jones’ duet partner, Billy 
Murray, who is the one great sur- 
_viving link between the primitive 
phonograph of the 90s (he began 
making records as a kid in short 
pants in San Francisco in 1897), 
recalls that his experiences were 
somewhat different and more an- 
noying, Murray was well known 
as a teetotaler, but wherever he 
went on his concert tours he was 
approached by some anguished 
record dealer who informed him 
there was a drunken bum in the 
town pokey claiming to be Billy 
Murray. He remembers one dealer 
exclaiming: “Gosh, I’m glad to see 
you! The jailer has, just put in 
a call to the Victor people at Cam- 
den and told them to come down 
and get their star comedian, Billy 
Murray, before he drinks himself 
to death!” 


| _ Wax Works’ Dreamboat | 


One of the “Nightingales” funni- 
est experiences was with a lady 
lion tamer with a chorus. Her 








nante-wasirt ~Xantippe;—-but- that 


will do. Xantippe began calling up 
Murray's home at Freeport, insist- 
ing she was married to him and 
demanding that he come back to 
her. This went on until the comic 
decided the nuisance must stop. 
So he agreed to meet the gal, 
and he, his wife, and his pal, 
Monroe Silver, drove to the ren- 
dezvous 


Xantippe proved to be a husky 
wienie, about the size of half a 
house. The trio emerged from the 
car. “Now,” said Mrs. Murray, 
“look these men over and tell us 
which is your husband?” 


Xantippe flicked a scornful eye 
at Jones and Silver, both of the 
half-pint variety. 

“I’m not married to either one 
of these middle-aged shrimps!” 
she said. “The Billy Murrey I 
married was a tall, young, good- 
lookin’ guy!” 

Murray had several other experi- 
ences with William Murrays who 
took brides on the fictitious 
strength of being the most popu- 
lar singer on platters. But he says 





when he was walking down a Free- 
port street, and a middle-aged man 
stopped and introduced himself. 
“Mr. Murray,” he said, “you 
don’t know me, but you saved my 
life once.” The man explained that, 
back around 1905, as a youngster, 
his firm sent him to China to work 
in its office there. A couple of 
weeks after his arrival he was so 
homesick he was thinking strongly 
of suicide. Wandering through the 
“foreign” section of Shanghai, he 
heard a cylinder phono playing 
Murray’s record of “45 Minutes 
From Broadway.” 
tracted hii so much he bought 
the machine and that one record, 
which he played over and over. 
“Somehow,” he said, “your voice 
seemed to bring Broadway back 
to me and I felt almost as if I 
were back home. As my homesick- 
ness wore off, I bought many 
other records and gradually grew 


to like China, but I’ve always 
given your ‘45 Minutes From 
Broadway’ credit for saving my 


life—and I swore that if I ever 
got back to New York I’d look you 
up and let you know what you did 
for me!” 

Artists who wanted a chance on 
the platters found things differ- 
ent in the beginning days of the 
phono. W. Stanley Grinsted was 
working in an Orange, N. J., bank, 
when Edison first began putting 
out his two-minute cylinders. 
Grinsted thought it would be 
“fun” to try making records, so 
applied to Edison. He had won 
a New Jersey banjo playing cham- 
pionship, so he was allowed to 
play accompaniments io ‘coon 
songs,” using the assumed name 
of George S. Williams. 

A little later it was discovered 
that Grinsted had a fine bass- 
baritone voice, so he switched to 
vocalizing. and called himself 
Frank C. Stanley—Stanley from 
his given name; Frank from Frank 
Banta, the Edison staff accompan- 
ist; and C. just to round the name 
out. As Frank C. Stanley, he be- 
came world-famous. He organized 
the Peerless Quartet and managed 
it until his death in 1910. The 
leads in the Peerless records were 
not sung, as is usually the case, 
by the second tenor, but—in near- 
ly every instance—by the basso 
organizer and manager. 


THE BANTAS—FATHER & 
SON—PHONO PIONEERS 


Examples of sons following in 
fathers’ footsteps aren't common 
in the phono and platter biz. How- 
ever, there’s one striking instance. 

Back in the '90s Frank P. Banta 
was staff accompanist for Edison. 
Banta was one of five Edison key- 
board pounders whose names be- 
gan with B.—Fred Bachman, Banta 
himself, Albert Benzler, C. A. A. 
Booth and John F. Burckhardt. He 
also conducted bands and orches- 
tras for all pioneer record com- 
panies. 

Banta died in 1904, aged 33. In 
1916 his son, Frank E. Banta (mid- 
dle initial keeps him from being 
a Jr.) became accompanist for 
banjoist Fred Van Eps and played 
in the Van Eps Trio. When lat- 
ter signed up with the 8 Popular 
Victor Artists troupe, Banta went 
along as accompanist, remaining 
with the ensemble until it dis- 
banded in 1928. He played piano 
on hundreds of Victor disks, both 
as soloist and accompanist, and 
also worked to some extent for 
other platter purveyors. Younger 
Banta toured Europe as accompan- 
ist of The Revelers, famed singing 
group of early radio days, and 
caused near-riots in London and 
Paris hotels by faking strong Yid- 
dish accent and demanding mail 
for Monroe Silver. (Silver, famed 
for his “Cohen on the Telephone” 
monologs, was member of the 
Eight. He talked in real life as 
he did when impersonating Cohen, 
and Banta had fun pretending to 
be Silver on trips, even though 
he drove hotel desk men nuts.) 


“Junior,” as other members of 
Eight troupe called him, has been 
for years a staff pianist at NBC. 
His fathe.’s 1904 cylinder of 
“Violets” was the first successful 
piano solo recording ever made 
by Edison. Younger Banta has al- 
ways leaned to ragtime and jazz 
style of playing. 





The tune at-} 


WHEN ‘HECTOR GRANT’ 
HECKLED HARRY LAUDER 


A year or so after Harry Lauder 
had established himself as one of 
the recording favorites of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, he was put 
out no end to learn that somebody 
by the name of Hector Grant was 
singing his repertoire for the smal- 
ler English companies, such as Edi- 
son Bell and Sterling, and imitat- 
ing him so accurately it was next 
to impossible to iell the difference 
between a Grant rendition and one | 

| 





by Lauder himself. 

One day the glowering Lauder | 
met Peter Dawson, young Aus-| 
ginning to be considered a record | 
star. The sawed-off Scotch com-| 
edian growled to the equally dim- 
inutive Dawson: “Do ye ken a so- 
and-so by the name of Hector 
Grant? He’s been imitating my ree- 


ords! 





“Oh,” Dawson replied casually, 
) I believe I have heard there’s 
|some blighter by that name who 
| makes an occasional record around 


tralian bass-baritone who was wo 


Fdison’s ‘Great American Tenor’ 


After Caruso’s Victor records were a sensational hit, other 
companies began trying to find operatic te:.ors whose efforts would 
compare with his. That gave some of the wags at Edison an idea. 

A popular recording comedian, Byron G. Harlan, had a high 
tenor voice and, although he didn’t know any foreign languages, he 
possessed a knack of singing a mess of gibberish so that it sounded 
like about any lingo you preferred. He and Bob Gaylor, a staf 


pianist, got together. 


Harlan recorded what purported to be an 


operatic aria while Gaylor faked the accompaniment. 
Then, proudly proclaiming he had found “the great American 
tenor,” Gaylor played the record for some of the Edison staff 


critics. They were enraptured. 


They couldn’t say enough in 


praise of the Great Unknown’s superb voice, impeccable technique, 


immaculate phrasing, etc. 
grinningly told the truth. 


There was almost a riot when Gaylor 


The gag came to Thomas A. Edison’s attention and gave him a 


belly laugh. 


Thereafter, when he met Harlan, he would place his 


hand on his heart, bow obsequiously, and say: 
“Ah, the great American tenor!” 











UPBEAT IN US. 
TO LPS 


By ARTHUR BRONSON 





here.” 

“Well,” growled Lauder, “if you | 
see him just tell him I plan to 
kill him the first time we meet!” 


Dawson promised. Some time 
later Lauder learned that the little 
guy from ‘Down Under’ was the 
mysterious “Grant.” But instead 
of committing murder he merely 
remarked: “So it was you all the 
time? Well, all I can say is, ye 
ha’e a dommed fine voice!” 

Dawson was known for his ability 
to get under the hide and into 
the hair of his fellow recorders. 
He almost drove Nellie Melba 
frantic, when he sang in a male 
quartet which was helping her to 
record a Stephen Foster song, by 
his incessant, sacrilegious mug- 
ging—something to which the 
great diva, herself an Australian, 
wasn’t accustomed. But she got 
some revenge when he told her 
he was from Melbourne, and she 
characterized it as “that town of 
parsons, pubs and prostitutes!” 

On another occasion, the Russian 
basso, Feodor Chaliapin, almost 
had convulsions because of Daw- 
son. The basso was to sing at a 
convention of hundreds of gramo- 
phone dealers, but—as recalled by 
the late Fred Gaisberg—Dawson 
followed Chaliapin onto the plat- 
form, imitated the Russian’s man- 
nerisms of waving his arms, smiled 
sweetly and, in pretended broken 
English, announced in a deep 
voice, “Number 55”—then waved 
to the pianist to start. 

Dawson, still making records 
after 48 years in the business, 
probably never will be forgotten 
or forgiven for the caricatures of 
ther performers he used to draw 
on the walls of recording studios. 
And when “Lis tenor duet partner, 
Ernest Pike, gave a command per- 
formance before the Royal Family 
and became exceedingly proud of 
himself, Dawson ragged him so 
unmercifully that—so those who 
remember the tenor say—Pike 
never recovered from the on- 
slaught to the day of his death. 




















Early Day ‘Oscars’ 


Nowadays when a performer 
makes a platter selling a mil- 
lion the artist is given a gold 
pressing of the big-time piece 
of wax. In earlier years recog- 
nition took different forms. 


“The Denver Nightingale,” 
Billy Murray, was Victor's tdp 
seller for more than 20 years. 
As token of appreciation, Mur- 
ray was presented with a 
watch. Instead of figures to 
indicate the hour, the time- 
. piece dial showed his name, 
Billy Murray—with B for 1 
o'cleck, 1 for two, and so on. 
around to Y for 12. Since 
comic’s name contained only 
11 letters, the space for 6 
o'clock was occupied by the 
Victor dog trademark. 

Back in 1905, Victor’s Brit- 
ish affiliate, the Gramophone 
Co., presented a unique brace- 
let to the first popular woman 
violin recording artist, Marie 
Hall. Gew-gaw, made of gold 
and pearls, displayed a minia- 
ture violin, a “tapering arm 
gramophone” and seven tiny 
gold records, representing 
gal’s best sellers. (Maybe 
that’s where the present day 
gold record idea comes from!). 





Interest in opera in America is 
sharply resurging — thanks to LPs. 


| The long-playing disk has not only 


been a boon to the recording in- 
dustry in geneial; it’s started a 
boom for opera via its full-length 
opera albums. 

A new market has opened up 
for opera LPs, especially in this 
country, where opera presentations 
are not generally available. In 
;many areas, these disks are the 
only opportunity to hear opera. 
The public is getting a chance to 
hear things it never heard before. 
|Certain operas, completely neg- 
lected and forgotten, are now 
available on LPs, and people are 
| getting increasingly interested in 
| them. 

Thanks to LPs, there are 128 
complete operas in various com- 
| pany catalogs, from Mozart to 
oe. The LP brought a boom 
in full-length operas for the 
| simple, twofold reason that they 
leost less and take up little space. 
|A full-length opera that utilized 
18 records of 78 rpm, takes up 
three disks in LP. A “L’Amico 
Fritz” recording that sold at 
$25.92 in 78s, sells for $11.90 in 
LPs. No wonder LP has created 
an unprecedented demand for full- 
length operas. 


Rosters | 


RCA Victor has 15 complete 
operas in its LP list. Most are in 
the standard rep — Verdi, Mozart, 
Puccini familiar works like 
“Aida,” “Traviata” and “Boheme,” 
with well-known Met Opera stars 
as the leads. RCA calls it a boom 
market in operas. Its “Carmen,” 
with Rise Stevens, has been a hot 
seller; its “Traviata,” a broadcast 
performance of Arturo Toscanini 
with the NBC Symphony Orchestra 
and soloists, is another bestseller. 
Company ne~ great hopes for “Il 











Trovatore,’ th an all-star cast 
cf Jussi b ing, Leonard War- 
ren, Zinka Milanov and Fedora 


Barbieri, due in October. 


Columbia has 20 full operas on 
LP, most of them also in the fa- 
miliar, popular repertoire. But 
along with the “Bohemes” and 
“Hansel & Gretels” are some mod- 
ern works, like “‘Wozzek” and “The 
Medium,” and a few neglectad 
scores, like Berg’s “Lulu.” Tie-in 
with the Metropolitan Opera Assn., 
with issuance of a_ half-dozen 
— Met albums, has hypoed 
sales. 


Decca has no full operas oft 
yet, but does have LPs devoted to 
opera arias and excerpts. It also 
has a recording of Rachmaninoft’s 
“Miserly Night,” with the Little 
Orchestra Society, not yet released. 

Of the smaller companies, 
Urania has 18 full-length operas 
on. LP, mostly German. 

Heaviest catalog, surprisingly, is 
Cetra-Soria’s, which boasts 42 full- 
length operas in its list. These are 
mostly Italian, with many unfa- 
miliar ones among them. Cetra 
pioneered with early works of 
famed composers, or with works 
of early opera composers, none of 
which was heretofore available in 
the U. S. Of its 42 operas, 32 of 
them are still available only on 
the Cetra label. In addition to its 
“rare” or scarce works, Cetra is 
now trying to fill out its catalog. 
It now has 11 Verdi operas in its 
list, most of them his unfamiliar 
ones, and it’s trying to add the 
more familiar scores. 





VICTOR’S OCTET AND 
‘ORDER OF BEARDS’ 


For many years prior to the 
radio era, the Victor Talking Ma. 


chine Co. was the largest user of 
national advertising. There was 
scarcely an important magazine or 
large newspaper in which Victor 
advertising didn’t regularly appear, 
But one of the most effective 
methods of: Victor publicity was 
the show biz troupe known as the 
Eight Popular (or Famous) Victor 
Artists. Managed by Henry Burr, 
later known as “The Dean of Bal- 
lad Singers,” it included some of 
the most popular performers in the 
annals of platter biz. From 1921 to 
1925 the Eight consisted of Burr 
and the other three members of 
the Peerless Quartet—Al, Camp- 
bell, John Meyer and Frank Crox- 
ton; Billy Murray, comedian; Mon- 
roe Silver, the “Cohen on the Tele- 
phone” monolog specialist; Rudy 
Wiedoeft, probably the greatest 
saxophone player; and Frank Banta, 
pianist. Only Murray and Banta 
are still alive. Murray and Burr 
were the top pop artists of horn 


irecording. Murray’s records had the 


highest average individual sale, 
while Burr made more titles than 
anyone else. 

The troupe played everything in 
the U.S. and Canada from tank 
towns to Broadway and was a sell- 
out wherever it went. At Appleton, 
Wis., a town of less than 2,000, it 
drew a crowd of 1,600 eager to see 
their phono idols in the flesh. En- 
gaged to appear at one of the big 
Broadway film houses for 30 min- 
utes between screenings. the Eight 
went over so big the picture was 
taken off and they became the en- 
tire program. 

There was plenty of skylarking 
on the Eight’s three-month concert 
tours. To relieve the travel tedium, 
the boys organized The Order of 
Beards. They adorned their faces 
with long red or black beards, 
equipped themselves with small 
hatchets and stalked through the 
train, waving hatchets and mutter- 
ing in their beards sounds that 
passed for Russian. Nervous pas- 
sengers took them for bolshevik 
conspirators and became alarmed. 
It was lots of fun. 

Everybody belonged to the 
Beards except Burr, who usually 
remained in his compartment and 
worried about whether he would 
be in voice at the next show. But 
finally he heard about the Order 
and felt hurt because he hadn't 
been invited to join. To placate 
him the other seven said they'd 
hold a meeting that afternoon and 
vote on whether to admit him. 


At the next stop Silver left the 
train long enough to buy some lic- 
orice, Soon afterward, the troupe 
went into a huddle in a compalt- 
ment, leaving their star tenor-man- 
ager fretting anxiously outside. 
They remained two hours. Then 
Murray emerged, holding a hat. 

“I'm sorry, Hank!” he said gent- 
ly. “You were blackballed!” He 
pointed to the interior of the bat, 
where seven balled-up pieces ° 
licorice were on display. ; 

Burr quivered with rage. His 
voice less silvery than usual, he 
asked: “Didn’t any, of you guys 
vote for me?” Assured no one had, 
he tossed such a tantrum that his 
associates reconvened in short Or 
der, reconsidered, assured him the 
blackballing was just a joke #n 
he had been made a full member 
of the Order of Beards! 





Second annual birthday dinner 
for W. C. Handy, sponsored by the 
W. C. Handy Foundation for the 
Blind and originall 


Nov. 17 at the aldorf-Astoria 





Nov. 13. 
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‘Modern Record Industry's 
New Ballyhoo Horizons — 


By JOHN W. GRIFFIN 


(Executive Secretary, RIAA) 


niv-five years ago, when Thomas A. Edison made 


Seve , , 
nis first notations about a device which could record 
WS Ed A A . : 
id reproduce the human voice, the great inventive 
anc Ee . P . P 
genius may have envisioned his brainchild as one of his 
ge ° = 


important contributions to civilization. It is fairly 
certain, however, that he could not foresee a future in 
which millions of recordings are sold every year from vast 
and varied catalogs, nor a future in which his invention 
ac the forerunner and the backbone of such industries as 
radio and radio broadcasting, phonographs and even mo- 
tion pictures and television. 

Thirty years ago, when the modern recording industry 
was really born, hardly any one envisioned these same hap- 
penings In fact, it has been less than a year that the many 
phonograph record manufacturers gathered together to 
form an industry-wide associatioh in the hope of benfiting 
the manufacturers, the distributors, dealers, coin machine 
operators, disk jockeys, the general public, and the many 
other facets of the recording and reproducing industries. 

Only two months ago, the record industry, through the 
Record Industry Association of America, laid plans for a 
cooperative promotion campaign to reinterest the con- 
sumer in recordings. Very few industries can gain as much 
from a cooperative promotion campaign as can the record- 
ing industry. It is a well established fact that consumers 
rarely buy a record because of the label or the manufac- 
turer’s position in the industry. It is the recorded work, 
the performance and/or the artists’s name which entices 
the record buyer to make a purchase. The manufacturer 
who releases a recording of the desired material, the 
desired performance, or by a desired artist will make the 
sale—no matter the logotype on the label. Thus, each 
manufacturer stands or falls on his catalog. 


A promotional campaign which centers public interest 
on the various types of recordings available to the public 
seems destined to benefit all record manufacturers without 
any one manufacturer walking off with a large share of the 
publicity than any otber label. It is on this basis that the 
RIAA’s Industry Promotion Committee decided to stage 
an experimental promotion campaign designed to stimulate 
public interest in records and record artists in general. 


[ ear ____ Hartford the Kickoff | 


Such a campaign is now under way in Hartford, Conn., 
under the over-all title, “Greater Hartford Record Festi- 
val.” With the cooperation of all 43 member firms of the 
RIAA. the Industry Promotion Committee is staging a 
series of in-person concerts in Hartford which will give the 
public the opportunity to meet record artists in all cate- 
gories of musical endeavor.~ The events themselves serve 
as the basis for merchandising, advertising, promoting and 
publicizing recorded musical, dramatic and literary works 
being issued by all the labels. 

The experimentai promotion campaign in Hartford is 
but one of the RIAA’s plans to stimulate record sales. 
A further attempt to increase interest in and sales of 


‘ 
most 


was th 








recordings is being made through cooperative efforts with . 


the Radio & Television Manufacturers’ Association's 
Phonograph Industry Committee. RIAA and RTMA repre- 
sentatives are scheduled to meet for the purpose of work- 
ing out a program which could result in additional record 
playing equipment being made available to the public. One 
of the hopes here is to interest radio and television manu- 
facturers to increase the number of record playing radio- 
television combination sets being manufactured. 


The RIAA also worked for the adoption of a new fair 
trade law during the last session of Congress. Now the law 
has been passed and the manufacturers are able to take 
a of its provisions according to their individual 
esires, 

The various RIAA committees which have been formed 
are presently meeting to work out the problems which face 
the entire industry, As time goes on, additional committees 
for additional purposes will undoubtedly be formed from 
among the staffs of the 43 members of the RIAA. 

In any event, the RIAA does exist and is in operation on 
behalf ot all its members and the people with whom they 
do business, It is to be hoped that the future will give the 
RIAA further opportunity to serve all. 

















Disk Comic Who Was Hanged 
_ Fact that a funny man’s life frequently winds up 


ragedy has never been better exemplified than in 
unhappy end of George Washington Johnson. 


yi ohnson, a burly Negro, was born into slavery on a 
veinia plantation. He went to Washington, D. C., 
pani he made a living singing and whistling on the 
+o ts. When Columbia and Berliner opened studios 
one 1; -apital, Johnson made thousands of records, 

° at a time, of his own “Laughing Song” and Sam 
re sd . Whistling Coon.” There were a few other 
uate his repertoire, but these were the most 


uy neon became prosperous and famous, and he and 
ly — : ent on a tour with a minstrel troupe. Usual- 
» Tovey the most genial of men, his personality 
rom he when he drank. In a drunken rage, John- 
Renter For wiie out a window, and was hanged for 
of all th y 1910 his records had either been cut out 
“Johnson  1talogs or remade by other artists. But 
amaten. i; eughing Song” is still a favorite with 
tation ' minstrel shows and, by an odd twist, an imi- 
ion Birt onnson’s version, which an English come- 
2 big Selle epee, made for Gramophone, has been 
ticular, er throughout the world. It has been par- 
India, 4 Popular in the Oriental countries such as 
that "and may have sold over 1,000,000 platters in 
Part of the world alone. 


BROADCASTERS SWING T0 ‘45’ 
FOR STREAMLINED OPERATION 


The platter can be tearful, but the chatter must be 
cheerful. That could be a rule-of-thumb for the disk 
jockey. But talent is mixed with a measure of toil in the 
talk-and-tune shops. Part of a deejay’s job is pickin’ ‘em 
out and puttin’ ’em on and takin’ ’em off, and all that 
makes for less labor makes, too, for more cheer in the 
chatter. 


That’s one reason more and more radio stations are in- 
stalling the simpler, smaller, lighter-weight 45 rpm récord- 
playing equipment and libraries of “45” disks. Among the 
latest to do so are WERE, Wilkes-Barre; WHP, Harrisburg: 
WOKY, Miiwaukee; WQXI, Atlanta: WACO, Waco: 
KFJZ, Fort Worth; and KSFO, San Francisco. 

In the days between Edison’s invention of the phono- 
graph and Eldridge R. Johnson’s introduction of the con- 
stant-speed spring motor, the life of a disk jockey would 
have been rough indeed. Johnson’s spring motor was 
the first word in a saga of which the “45” system is the 
latest. Today, the 45-rpm record has beceme as much a 
part of the deejay’s standard equipment as his musical 
know-new. 

The industry’s swing to “45” began nearly a year and 
a half ago when Philadelphia's WFIL went “45” with a 
fanfare of promotion. WFIL’s reasons for going ‘45”— 
reasons which apply to and continue to attract other sta- 
tions—were summed up by Roger W. Clipp, the station's 
general manager. 

“In the 45-rpm system we have found the answers to 
numerous problems which confront broadcasters of 
recorded music programs,” he said. “The small size of 
the records and the simplicity of the equipment effect a 
tremendous saving in valuable storage space, facilitate 
programming and record handling by the disk jockey and 
record librarian, and streamline the entire recorded music 
operation. To these considerations must be added the 
superior reproduction quality and fidelity of 45-rpm 
records which provide increased listening pleasure for 
our audiences.” 
| Deejays’ Delight | 

Up in Boston, Bob Clayton of WHDH, one of the city’s 
top DJs, tells how the 45-rpm disks facilitate record 
handling. He normally uses 110 records in his weekly 
music schedules. Prior to WHDH's swing to 45, he recalls, 
he and Nancie Cole, the station’s music librarian, had to 
select and tote some 47 pounds of records for each week’s 
production. With the 45-rpms the weekly load of 110 
records weighs less than seven pounds. Furthermore, the 
small single-size 45s are easier to carry and are non-break- 
able. 

Clayton’s enthusiasm is shared by many other top 
platter-chatterers who have joined the “45” bandwagon, 
including Martin Block, WNEW, New York; LeRoy Miller 
and Bob Horn, WFIL, Philadelphia; Dave Starling, KFI, 
Los Angeles; Tom Brown, WHK, Cleveland; Ed Stevens. 
WERE, Cleveland; Jay Miltner, WTAM, Cleveland; and 
Jack the Bell Boy, WXYZ, Detroit. 


From the station’s standpoint, the 45 rpm system offers 
substantial savings in money, time, and space. Because 
the 45 rpm disk is only seven inches in diameter, and is 
made in a single standard size for all classifications of 
recorded music, it enables the broadcaster to substantially 
reduce his record storage requirements and standardize 
facilities. More than 150 of the tiny disks can be stored 
in a single foot of space, and lighter, less costly storage 
racks can be used. 

To facilitate adoption of 45-rpm facilities by broad- 
casters, RCA Victor provides a special kit of materials 
with which station personnel can quickly and easily con- 
vert any type of 70-C or 70-D transscription turntables 
to play the new records. 


Foreign-Language Records 
Find Large Market in U.S. 


By FRANK S. AMARU 


(Manager, International Record Sales, Domestic Dept.) 











The wide-spread popularity of Latin American and Inter- 
national music in this country has opened up an entirely 
new market which, today, is being extensively developed 
to yield additional record sales. It is a unique market, com- 
prised of steady and consistent buyers who regularly keep 
abreast of the new releases. 


There are now many dealers throughout the country 
specializing in the sale of recordings in one or more for- 
eign languages. These are located in sections of the country 
where there is-a large population of.one er more foreign 
derivations—for example, Polish in New England and the 
middle west, Slovanian in the Cleveland area, and Spanish 
in New York, Miami, California, and the southwest. An 
outstanding example is the J. L. Hudson Co., in Detroit, 
one of the largest department stores in the midwest, which 
for the past three years has carried a complete Interna- 
tional line in stock. 

Selection of International and Latin American music 
for recording is, as a rule, based upon the popularity of 
the songs in their countries of origin, but sometimes, upon 
the popularity they have achieved among the foreign 
populations in this country. Recently, International music 
has exerted a profound influence on the pop field in this 
country. Such tunes as “Kiss of Fire,” “Auf Weiderseh’n,” 
and “Padam, Padam” originated in the foreign field and 
are also listed in their original versions. 


With well-planned exploitations, based on a careful sur- 
vey and knowledge of the immediate market, the record 


dealer today can supplement his pop and classical business . 


by building a demand for Latin American, German, Italian, 
French or Polish recording artists whose colorful songs and 
native dances are finding greater acceptance in this 
country. er 
Although International recordings have been “big” since 
the earliest phonographs, they are indisputably at their 
peak today. There are three outstanding groups of buyers 
for this type of disk—the foreign-speaking population, the 
language students, and the many American devotees of 


Country-Westerns No Longer 
Poor Relations’ of Disk Biz 


By STEPHEN H. SHOLES 
(Country-Western A&R) 


The tremendous upsurge in the popularity of country- 
avestern music—especially during the past 10 years—has 
brought about a noticeable increase, not only in the num- 
ber of top country stars on disks, but also in the amount of 
first-class tune material available in this previously spe- 
cialized field. The recent appropriation of a good deal of 
this country music by the neighboring pop field is a 
further indication that country-western music has come 
of age. 

The spread of country music to the city, a movement 
brought on in large part by the population shifts of the 
last war, has created a more general market than ever 
before. The fact that many northerners underwent mili- 
tary training in the south and were more or less forcibly 
exposed to that region’s favorites, and that an almost 
equal number of southerners moved north, is partly re- 
sponsible for the much wider popularity country-western 
musie is enjoying today. An equally important factor is 
the rapid growth of country-western deejay shows in all 
parts of the country—plus live radio performances moti- 
vated by the increase in inexpensive, live talent. 

What was once considered a peculiar characteristic of 
the market—the strictly regional appeal of certain artists 
—has almost completely disappeared. There are still per- 
formers whose popularity is fairly limited, but as a rule, 
once a country performer is well established today his 
appeal is universal. The exception, of course, is the new 
artist whose reputation, and sales, are at first limited to his 
home area—attributable to a certain local pride—but once 
he has begun to catch on, his drawing power is just as 
great in one part of the country market as in another. 











Loyal Fans oe < | 





Furthermore, country fans are the most loyal in the 
platter business, and a star’s followers will usually stick 
with him for the duration of his career and longer 
Jimmie Rodgers has been dead nearly 20 years, but he still 
has three RCA Victor top-selling albums. Although mate- 
rial is naturally very important, an established star can 
sing almost any type of song and still reach a large major- 
ity of his fans. Hank Snow, for instance, has recorded 
several “sacred” songs, and while these will not have the 
same sale as his country offerings, they will be purchased 
largely by the same people. 

The rocketing of country-western music to the bigtime 
is partly evidenced by the number of tunes originally 
waxed on country lists that have been taken over by pop 
vocalists and gained greater national prominence. Pee 
Wee King’s “Tennessee Waltz” and “Slowpoke" and Eddy 
Arnold's “Anytime,” “I'll Hold You in My Heart,” and 
“Just a Little Lovin’” are cases in point. In the final 
analysis, the pop market has come visiting in the hillbilly 
field because of the vastly improved quality of country- 
western songs. 

Although, in many instances, country and pop platters 
will appeal to the same public, there is a basic difference 
between the two in presentation. Vocally, they are becom- 
ing less and less different—country artists are now using 
echo chambers. multiple recording, and other gimmicks— 
but there is still a separating void between their philoso- 
phies. Country artists rely on a simple, sincere style, and 
the current widening of their market shows that sincerity 
pays off over the record counters. 














There’s a Difference | 








The growth of country music in popularity and the 
limited number of country artists, compared with pop 
artists, have combined to foster a high rate of competition 
among the former. This is most evident among genuine 
country artists, as distinguished from western artists, 
because in recent years the popularity of top country stars 
has shown practically no regional differences. Western 
music, on the other hand, has veered closer and closer to 
the pop in its presentation—the western bands are more 
strictly built along the lines of pop bands—and their 
disks are almost exclusively bought by admire#$ of pop 
music. 

The growth of a top country star today is, like its paral- 
lel in the pop field, often a matter of hitting the right 
media at the right time. Generally, this means personal 
appearances with radio and TV work, and then, if the 
artist has created enough of a stir, signing him to a 
recording contract and the ensuing job of building him into 
a top-seller. Eddy Arnold is a good example. After playing 
and singing with Pee Wee King’s band for some time, 
Arnold went out on his own, created an impression via 
personals and radio, and was signed by RCA Victor. 

Along with the growth of the market, the country music 
field has seen more stars develop in the past 10 years than 
in earlier decades. One reason is that these singers and 
instrumentalists have changed with the times and kept 
their presentation and appeal in step with popular tastes. 
Their recordings have consequently brought them betore 
an increasingly large public, until today they are no 
longer the “poor cousins” of the business, but a potent 
musical force in themselves. 





International music. Direct contact is being made with 
this potential market in each city through foreign lan- 
guage newspapers and radio stations which reach a large 
“number of these special listeners. Language students in 
local colleges are also approached through ads in their 
campus newspapers, as well as through campus language 
clubs, which have been supplying mailing lists of students 
undergoing instruction. 

Local folk dance schools and clubs provide another 
important contact for the enterprising record dealer. The 
schools will often buy the records for use in their classes, 
and will further advise their pupils that many of the 
records to which they have been dancing are available at 
stores of local dealers. Exploitation of these potential sales 
markets, plus the imaginative use of such dealer aids as 
the record catalogues, window streamers, and colored 
blowups, are helping to develop an entirely new and reii- 
able market for dealers. 

The ever-growing interest in native and regional music 
is responsible for this constantly expanding market. Today, 
it is ina position of influence never before contemplated, 
and is consequently providing an even greater field for ex- 
pansion of record sales. 
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Engineering Advances In 
Records Over the Years 


By ALBERT PULLEY 
(Chief Recording Engineer) 


In the relatively few years since Edison's invention of 
the phonograph—and especially since the turn of the cen- 
tury when Emile Berliner’s development of the platter- 
type disk foredoomed the cylinder record—engineering 
advances in disking and disk processing have been so 
numerous as to give the industry one hypo after another. 
Most surprising of all, perhaps, is the fact that the develop- 
ments of the past few years—the advances that have 
brought records to a higher state of perfection than ever 
before—are not nearly so new as most platter buyers 
believe. 

As an example, even the size of the present-day 45 rpm 
platter is practically the same as some originally produced 
in 1887, the earlier disks being only a fraction of an inch 
smaller from rim to hole. Starting from what was practically 
a seven-inch, 78 rpm, record, the Victor Co. jumped to 10- 
inch platters that were made to spin at from 50 to 90 rpm. 
This was, in turn, made possible by the advent of the ad- 
justable, spring-wound phonograph, another major devel- 
opment of about the same period, and one made neces- 
sary by the fast-growing record business. From here it 
was a logical step to the 10 and 12-inch single-faced disks 
in 1903, and eventually to the 10 and 12-inch double-faced 
disks of 1923. All of these records were made accaus- 
tically. 

The first revolution in the record art, following the ac- 
tual invention of the phonograph and the latter introduc- 
tion of the platter-type record, was the beginning of elec- 
trical disking in 1925. The first of these platters was 
made by Mme. Olga Samaroff, pianist—a pairing of works 
by Brahms and Mendelssohn. In addition to its vastly 
improved sound, the new electrical recording increased 
the frequency range of records to about 6,500 cycles. 
Electrical reproduction appeared on the scene simultane- 
ously and the revolution was complete. i 

Although long-playing disks have completely altered the 
picture in recent years, they are by no means the first to 
have appeared in the record business. As early as 1903 
Victor introduced a 14-inch platter which was designed 
to spin at about 50 rpm for best results—according to the 
advice printed on the label. These platters, which were 
on the market for some time, provided about 10 to 15 
minutes of music. In 1931, Victor introduced the first 
version of today’s 3314 rpm disk in a line devoted ex- 
elusively to classical repertoire. There was found to be 
insufficient demand for records of this speed at the time, 
however, and the line was therefore abandoned. 








Significant Strides | 








Despite this period of experimentation with the long- 
play disk, the history of recording from Eldridge Johnson’s 
Camden machine shop to the late 1940s is almost exclu- 
sively that of the 78 rpm platter, and significant advances 
were made on 78s during the late 30s. In 1935 the fre- 
quency range was boosted to 7,500 cycles, by 1938 it had 
been increased to 10,000, and in the early "40s it was 
»poosted as high as 12-to-15,000 cycles. Although the idea 
fer the present 45 rpm disk was conceived by RCA Victor 
as early as 1939 and continually developed through 1940, 
no break-through was possible during the war years,.and 
the relatively few records made continued to be brought 
out at 78 rpm. 


Originally, sounds were grooved directly onto wax, and . 


once cut, they were irrevocable. In contrast, tape-record- 
ing affords the artist great flexibility in improving his 
work. By permitting immediate playback, it allows him 
to evaluate his work instantly and make improvements on 
the spot. In addition, it permits multiple “takes” for 
choice, with final selection made from whole takes or 
portions of takes. 


Culminating the constant progress down through the 
years, and resulting directly from RCA Victor’s own long- 
range r@search program, is the company’s recently an- 
nounced “New Orthophonic Sound.” Considered to be a 
high-water-mark in the history of sound on records, the 
New Orthophonic Sound brings to the home performances 
more nearly equal to the original studio performances 
than has been possible heretofore. 

With the achievement of this new sound, a cycle that 
began with Edison’s recording of “Mary Had a Little 
Lamb” in 1877 has been completed. No doubt the future 
‘olds still-more startling advances, but today’s music lover 
has a medium of reproduction in both phonograph instru- 
ments and records which certainly surpasses the wildest 
imaginings of the past. 

For this reason alone, the place of the last 75 years as 
an epoch in cultural history would be assured. 


One Disk’s 40,444 Spins 


Present-day juke operators think they’re lucky if 
they get 200 plays out of a platter. They should have 
been around in the happy days when the life of a 
record was longer. 


That was particularly true of the now obsolete 
vertical-cut disks and cylinders. Pathe used to guaran- 

















tee a record would play at least 1.000 times without ~ 


signs of wear. Edison Blue Amberol cylinders were 
played 3,000 times without deterieration, and in labora- 
tory tests Edison Diamond Disks were spun 6,000 
times and were as good as new at the finish. 


But probably the all-time long-play champion was 
a U. S. Everlasting cylinder, “Peter Piper,” a xylo- 
phone solo by the company’s musical director, Albert 
Benzler. This record was placed on a machine in a 
Cleveland penny arcade, stayed there seven months 
and, by automatic count, was played 40,444 times. 
Taken off the juke, it was, according to the Talking 
Machine World, still as good as new. 


Instead of bringing in a nickel at a time, the cylinder 
spun for le a performance. Even so, it brought the 
happy arcade operator $404.44. Since it cost only 35c, 
he made 115,000% profit! 


Who says the “good old days” weren't the good 
old days? 


Science Improves Old Disks 


It doesn’t seem possible that anyone would suggest 
improving on the sonented voice of the immortal Caruso, 
put that’s what happened at RCA Victor a while back, 
and it worked too. ! 

The phonograph voices of Caruso, Scotti, Farrar, Schu- 
mann-Heink and other early-century songbirds were res- 
urrected by a magnetic miracle that made them clearer 
and truer than when recorded. 

The new records comprise the Treasury of Immortal 
Performances. The project started three years ago, di- 
rected by Albert Pulley, the company’s chief recording 
engineer, in New York. ; 

Six sound technicians were assigned to use microscopes 
on the old records. They followed eath sound groove, 
looking for bumps, dents, and other irregularities. Most 
of these were due to mechanical causes. With sharp in- 
struments, they smoothed all the imperfections they could 
see. 

Next, a sound expert listened to the music played from 
the smoothed records. He marked spots of imperfection 
that the microscopes missed. Records were reexamined 
and smoothed as many as six times. 

After that, the music on the old record was transferred 
to magnetic recording tape, a paper-thin, single strand 
half as wide as a postage stamp. Sound is recorded on 
the tape by magnetism, a process that puts nothing visible 
on the record, and that strings the sound record out in 
a line hundreds of feet long. 

The tape translates the sound directly into electric cur- 
rent, which in turn runs a speaker that converts it into 
sound which is a perfect reproduction of whatever was 
on the record. -This process shews up further faults 
Some of these are tiny, popping sounds.” 

A pop may take up nearly an inch length of tape. This 
inch is cut out with scissors and the remaining tape ends 
are rejoined. The loss of tape is so small that the music 
is not affected. 

There remain, finally, the faults in singing or in in- 
strumental music that were originally recorded. This 
music, as it comes from the speaker, is a combination of 
many tones or sound frequencies. The speaker can select 
part of these sounds and make them either louder or 
softer, and this change corrects singing and playing faults. 

If the voice lacks clearness, part of the frequencies, 
but not all of them, are made louder. If too shrill, part 
of the frequencies, but again not all of them, are made 
softer. 

When all the faults have been corrected, the voice of 
the electrical speaker is recorded on a new master record 


—a reproduction of the old, but a better record than the 
original. 


HMV Label of Gramophone, Ltd. 
Keyed Growth of Phono Biz 


Recent announcement of RCA Victor's distribution of 
the His Master’s Voice recordings of the British Gramo- 
phone Co. on the new speeds in the U. S. brings a famed 
catalog, formerly only sparsely represented by imports, 
strong onto the American scene. 

The Gramophone Co., Ltd., was founded in England in 
1898 with an Englishman, Trevor Williams, as its first 
president and an American, Barry Owen, as its managing 
director. 

Branches were quickly established throughout Europe 
and in the East and its first recording engineer—Fred Gais- 
berg, who was born in Washington—was sent on a series 
of recording tours which yielded a rich haul in artists and 
established the reputation of the famous HMV catalog. 

Gaisberg’s greatest discovery was Enrico Caruso, whom 
he recorded in Milan in 1901. It is probable that the en- 
gagement of Caruso and the adoption of the dog trademark 
did more than anything else to establish the record indus- 
try on a firm basis, convince music lovers that the gramo- 
phone was more than a toy, and carry the fame of the 
company throughout the world. After Caruso there fol- 
lowed a host of singers scarcely less famous—Melba, Tet- 
razzini, Chaliapin, Tita Ruffo and great instrumentalists 
such as Paderewski and Kubelik. 

The picture of the dog listening to the gramophone was 
painted by a little-known artist, Francis Barraud, in 1899, 
and was offered by him to the Edison Phonograph Co.— 
which politely declined. The Gramophone Co. agreed to 
buy it if he painted out the phonograph and substituted a 
gramophone. Up to that time the company had used a 
trademark which it still owns: The Recording Angel, 
a heavenly figure seated on a disk tracing sound with a 
stylus. The new picture of the dog instantly captured the 
public imagination and has remained world-famous ever 
since. Its counterpart is well-known in the Western Hemi- 
sphere as the trademark of Radio Corp. of America and its 
affiliated companies. 


Abortive Hybrid Co. | 


Some years after its foundation, the directors of the 
Gramophone Co. decided to add the manufacture of a type- 
writer to its activities and the name of the company was 
actually changed to the Gramophone & Typewriter Co., 
Ltd., but the progress of the gramophone business was so 
great that the typewriter was abandoned and the name of 
the company reverted to its original form. Nevertheless, 
one of the old typewriters still reposes in the company’s 
museum in England as a memorial of an episode that is 
now forgotten. It is a very cumbersome and complicated 
instrument, . 

Although the company was established first in England, 
all records were manufactured at Hanover in Germany, 
and the gramophones themselves were imported from 
America. It was not until 1911 that the Gramophone Co. 
opened its factory at Hayes, near London, a plant that has 
now grown to cover more than 70 acres so as to cope with 
the expanding activities of His Master’s Voice. In addi- 
tion to records, the company now makes radio, television, 
domestic appliances and does much electrical engineering 
work. It has recording and manufacturing facilities in 
France, Germany, Scandinavia, Spain, Italy, Turkey, India 
and Australia, and distributors or branches throughout 
the East Hemisphere. 

Fred Gaisberg, the first recording engineer and artists’ 
manager, who had been an assistant of Emile Berliner, 
inventor of the gramophone, came to London in 1898 for 
an intended visit of six weeks, and stayed on until his 
death in London in 1951. In one lifetime, the gramophone 











.had grown from a toy to an instrument which influences 


the musical life of all nations and retains forever the art 
of the greatest performers. 


Collecting Rare Records 
A Fascinating Business 


Don't throw out those ancient phonograph records up 
in the attic. They may have a rare artistic and intrinsie 
value. Approximately one in every 5,000 old records subs 
mitted for sale to collectors turns out to be a long-log 
original. 

There is a collector for almost every kind of recor 


Some seek the black label records of Marian Anderson 
recorded 10 years before she became a Red Sea} or 
classical artist. Others collect records made by, Enrico 
Caruso in France and Italy or complete sets of ‘Original 
Dixieland Jazz Band.” One collector has 183 records py 


John McCormack, another 118 versions of “Stardust.” 


Many collect records of famous voices such as those of 
the Presidents, comedy monologs, oldtime jazz. Edison 
cvlindrical records and even the phonographs which play 
them, or every recording of a particular operatic aria 
There are aiso collections of laughing, snoring and snee:. 
ing records. Prices generally range from Se and 10¢ inp 
the rummage marts, to $150 and $200 in the record col. 
lectors’. shops. A Mary Garden platter of the “Card 
Scene” from “Carmen”, recently was sold for $45, ang 
the Elena Gerhardt recordings, for the Hugo Wolff So. 
ciety, for $200. A disk by England’s Sir Charles Santley 
of an aria from “Marriage of Figaro” hit an all-time high 
of $400. 

To the distress of some collectors and the acclaim of 
others, RCA Victor has been currently ransacking its 
vaults of original masters for its “Treasury of Immortal 
Performances,” a reissue of historic recordings by the 
operatic and concert titans of the past. 

The company’s record treasury, for instance, includes 
the first release of a John McCormack recording of the 
“O Konig” aria from “Tristan and Isolde.” The existence 
of this experimental recording has long been known to 
collectors, but it wasn't until recently that a test pressing 
was discovered hidden away in the Countess Lily Me. 
Cormack’s home in Ireland. Praise by Ernest Newman 
and writer Vincent Sheehan led to its inclusion in the 
new “Treasury” Series. 


Jenny Lind’s Whodunit Disk = 








The currently most sought-after record is considered to 
be the oft-rumored recording, supposedly made by Jenny 
Lind to preserve her voice for posterity. Second to the 
Lind waxing are the disks said to have been cut by Jean 
DeReszke, but with which he was dissatisfied and which 
he ordered destroyed. Reportedly few copies were saved, 
but they have never appeared on the market. 

The dramatic readings by Sarah Bernhardt, the farewell 
concert by Nellie Melba at Covent Garden, old labels 
such as Zonophone and Fonotipia, and the Lilli Lehman 
recordings also are highly prized. A typical rarity are 
the made-in-Warsaw ‘Poland) disks made by Battistini, 
the baritone, who never came to America because he was 
in mortal fear of seasickness. Choicest of the Battistini 
recordings are those he made as “Werther,” for which 
opera composer Massenet transposed the key from tenor 
to baritone to accommodate the singer. 

Among the famous collectors with large private collec- 
tions are Eugene G. Grace, president of Bethlehem Steel; 7 
Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt, publisher Alfred A. Knopf, 
Clifford Odets, Ludwig Bemelmans, Montgomery Clift, i 
Peter Arno, Gregory Peck, Lady Louise Mountbatten, Jo- }} 
seph Schildkraut, the former Mrs. Anthony Eden and : 
one of the largest collections, which numbers 50,000, is j 
owned by labor arbitrator Edward F. Addis. 


Odds and Ends of Phono Curiosa 


Some odds and ends of the phonograph’s first 75 
years: 


Smallest record offered for sale probably was 4 
4-inch Durium, Jr., playing on one side and sold in 
dime stores in early 1930s for 5c each. Platter was 
semi-flexible and made of same material as the 10-inch 
Hit-of-the-Week, which sold for 15¢ in 1929-30. For 
several years beginning in 1914 Columbia had the 
single-faced 512-inch Little Wonder, which fetched a 
dime, and Emerson had a rival record, same size and 
price. 

Lowest price at which doubie-faced 10-inch record 
ever sold probably was 10c. Medison records, made 
by Grey Gull, were available for this price in Wool- 
worth five-and-dimes around 1930. 


Highest priced single disxs sold in regular way, 
and not as collectors’ items, probably were several 
Victor Red Seal versions of “Lucia Sextet” at $7 each. 
(This excludes the latter-day Long Players.) 

The 10-inch record with shortest playing time: 
Nation’s Forum platter, “From,the Battlefields. of 
France,” made in 1918 by General John J. Pershing. 
Running time: 28 seconds. Platter autographed by 
the General. 


Most expensive phonograph offered as part of com- 
pany’s regular line: French C>thic model New Edison 
cataloged in 1920 by Thom: A. Edison, Inc. Judging 
by picture, it resembied a three-story house with 
hand-carved, exterior decorations, and the asking price 
was $6,000. It was asked but not obtained. Oldtimers 
at Edison Lab say only one model was made. Never 
sold, when Edison went out of the phono biz in. 29, 
the impressive monster was presented to Yale U. ‘0 
get it out of the way. 


Cheapest phonos: Hand-cranked models with eard- 
board horns, harking back in design to early Berliner 
Gramophone, which mail order firms, domiciled 1” 
Philadelphia, offered in 1916 for as low as 45c. Be- 
cause of direct connection from reproducer to horn 
they sounded better than some cabinet models of 
period. 


Largest records: 20-inch hill-and-dale-disks, made 1" 
England, around 1906, by Neophone and Pathe cour 
panies. Platters had extremely coarse grooves '0 
bring out great volume, and playing time was only 
about that of ordinary 10-inch disks. In Lael 
British firm produced Marathon hill-and-dale ‘vertice™ 
cut) 12-inch platters that ran more than 8 minutes 
a side—the first real “long players.” 
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1877-1952 


THE STORY OF 


HOME ENTERTAINMENT 


Oeics 
eee 





from the beginning of recorded sound 

to the latest RCA VICTOR achievements— 
a story of continuous quality leadership 

in phonograph, radio and television 


FIistorical Llighlights 


1 877 The first talking machine, invented by Thomas 
Edison, with sound waves crudely embossed on 
a tinfoil-covered cylinder. 


1888 The first flat record, invented by Emile Ber- 


liner, led the trend from cylinder recording to 
disc recording. 


1898 “His Master’s Voice.” Eldridge Johnson’s talk- ' 
ing machine, patented in 1898, is familiar today 
in one of the most famous trade-mark symbols 
of the world. 


1902 Caruso launched an era. With his first recorde_ 
ings began thé procession of famous stars on — 
the Victor label—a continuous half-century of 
artistic teadership. 


1906 First console instrument. For the first time, 
the cumbersome horn was enclosed in a cabinet 
phonograph—a momentous forward step by the 
Victor Company. 


1910 to 1926, The famous early “Victrola” with its 
familiar, classic shape became the musical in- 
strument of the world for nearly two decades. 





RCA VICTOR 


WORLD LEADER IN RADIO 
FIRST IN RECORDED MUSIC 
FIRST IN TELEVISION 








“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 
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1921 Toscanini’s first record appeared the year of 
Caruso’s death, for an unbroken fifty years of 
Victor recording by the two towering names of 
our time. 





1925 Victor Orthophonic Sound replaced the acous- 
tic horn for the far more sensitive electric micro= 
phone, made it possible to record the full voice 
of the symphony orchestra. 


1926 RCA introduced the all-electric radio, out- 
moding the troublesome battery earphone sets, 
and heralding far finer sets to come. 


ad 


‘ 


~ 
~ 
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1928 TV Station W2XBS licensed to RCA, an im- - nn YP 


portant early milestone in RCA Victor’s quarters 


century of pioneering and developing of all- “7? i 


electronic television. 





1939 RCA Victor TV at N.Y. World’s Fair brought 

pa RCA Victor telévision progress to the public 
(- view, and the first few thousand sets were sold 
for home use. 








1946 First mass-produced TV sets released by RCA 
Victor. $50,000,000 in RCA Victor research had 
made television a practical household reality. 





1949 45 rpm system introduced by RCA Victor 
First record and automatic changer basically 
designed for each other. New convenience, econ- 
omy and enjoyment. 


1951 RCA Victor “Super Sets” with “Picture 





Power” brought new clarity and brilliance to 
difficult reception areas, extended television to wy 
thousands more homes. 

















1952 RCA Victor introduces “Extended Play 45's” 
bringing more music for less money by doubling 
the playing time of popular and classical 45 
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rpm records. Se 
1952 New “Victrola” 3-speed players to play 4ll 
records at their finest, with all the advantages — 
of “45”—the modern way to play records,. ? 


1952 RCA Victor “Magic Monitor” Television Cir- 
cuits. Newest circuit system monitors picture 
quality automatically in RCA Victor—world’s 


most wanted television. 
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The talking machine 
was just a curiosity 
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1877—THE EDISON 


until he heard 
“His Master’s Voice’ 
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**Mary had a little lamb,” barely understandable, was 
the first sound of the phonograph seventy-five years 
ago. With its sound track crudely embossed on a metal- 
foil cylinder, Edison’s invention remained a scientific 
novelty for ten years. 


It then became a side-show novelty, when Chichester 
Bell and Charles S. Tainter thought of cutting grooves 
in a wax cylinder. This gave more lifelike sound, and 
visionaries saw big things ahead for the marvelous in- 








* “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
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vention—it would someday be possible to make a talking 
doll! Meanwhile the phonograph made money as a 
nickelodeon: you put in a nickel, attached a stethoscope 
to your ears, and heard “My Celebrated Liver Cure” 
and “Down Went McGinty to the Bottom of the Sea.” 
Your delighted expression was the advertising. 






































1881—THE BELL AND TAINTER 


a As the wax cylinder revolved, a mechanism pushed 
‘ the needle along. But if the grooves spiralled on a flat 
disc the needle could track by itself, more accurately. 
Better and bigger sound, too, if the needle vibrated 
from side to side instead of up -and down. These two 
discoveries of Emile Berliner started the modern phono- 
graph on its way. 


While prospective investors clamored for their talk- 
ing doll, two big hurdles still faced the phonograph: a 
motor, and a way to duplicate records. 


No artist of any standing would tolerate the hours 
and hours it took—making a few records at a time, 
bellowing his performance over and over into a battery 




















_ 1888—THE BERLINER 
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1895—THE BERLINER 








of horns. And the search for a really steady motor got 
nowhere until chance brought an intelligent young 
machinist from Camden, New Jersey, into the picture. 
Eldridge Johnson gave the phonograph its motor, and 
himself became the driving force that transformed the 
novelty machine into the familiar “Victrola.” 


To secure every possible improvement for his prod- 
uct, Johnson acquired the Berliner patent, and obtained 
rights to a process of cutting the original master in wax. 
This solved the duplicating problem by permitting 
copies to be stamped from the electroplated wax 
master record. 


In 1900 Johnson formed his own company. A year 
later it became the Victor Talking Machine Company. 


He foresaw the challenges of the future, and turned 


his attention to quality of performance. In March of | 
1902, Enrico Caruso made his first recording for “His : 


Master’s Voice.” The phonograph was ready to sweep 


the world as a dramatic new form of home entertain-. 


ment. There would be no talking doll. 






































1898—THE ELDRIDGE JOHNSON 
(“His Master's Voice’’) 
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How Nipper became 


the most famous dog in the world 


... symbol of ‘the greatest music 
... mascot of the greatest artists 


He was a real dog. His name was really Nipper. He 
belonged to a London artist named Francis Barraud. 
One day, Barraud caught sight of Nipper listening to a 
phonograph and was inspired to paint what he saw. He 
called the picture “His Master’s Voice.” 


When the artist showed his painting to The Gramo- 
phone Company of England, whom Johnson supplied 
with motors and parts, they bought all rights and sent 
Mr. Barraud back to the studio to paint in the latest 
version of the machine. In America, Eldridge Johnson 
instantly recognized the value of the picture and the 
slogan. The following year, when he formed his own 
company, Johnson made arrangements with the Gramo- 
phone Company to use the trade mark for his products. 


Coupled with the young company’s vigorous adver- 
tising policy, “His Master’s Voice” became known 
everywhere. It helped give the Victor 
Company the stature of great- 
ness from its earliest years. 
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“His Master’s Voice” } 


Nipper worked hard and faithfully for his new masters. 
Printed reproductions appeared everywhere. Demands 
for painted copies put Barraud to work for the rest of r 
his life trying to satisfy them. For over fifty years ‘‘His mt 
Master’s Voice” has given instant identity to the Victor i 
label and Victor instruments as a symbol of quality 
and leadershtp in the field of home entertainment. 
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It is doubtful if any trade mark in history has so >| 
successfully captured the imagination of so many | mi 
people, or if any product has ever found so simple a f : 
device to say so much. . Wi 


RCA VICTOR 
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At the turn of the century, the forceful leadership of , 
Eldridge Johnson transformed the infant phonograph 


From Caruso’s first 


recording-in 1902 


industry almost overnight. Courageously, decisively, 
the new Victor Company moved ahead from its modest 
beginnings, accomplishing more in months than had 





been achieved in years. 


The revolutionary process of stamping duplicate rec- 
ords from electroplated master-discs was further devel- 
oped, record quality was dramatically improved, and a 
new repertoire of recorded performances was built up— 
all in an incredibly short space of time. 





As early as March 1902 the stage was set for the most 
significant recording event of all—the event that was to 
transform the phonograph from an inspired toy to a 
musical instrument of commanding greatness. 


Enrico Caruso was twenty-eight, his soaring reputa- 
tion in its second year, when equipment was set up to 
make the first “(His Master’s Voice” recordings in Italy { 
using the new Victor Master-Disc method. Excitement 
and congestion at La Scala Opera House were so gréat 
that the recording staff became involved in a challenge 
to a duel when they first tried to hear Caruso. Some 

days later the tenor breezed into the studio and recorded 
, ten arias with “not one sfecca, blemish or huskiness.” 
All ten were processed without one failure. All ten were 
issued. When “E lucevan le stelle” was played for the 
directors of the Metropolitan Opera, they immediately 
cabled Caruso a contract. The association of Victor and 
the great artists was launched. 
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Just a year later the list was already impressive, in- 
; cluding Calvé, Kubelik, Scotti, Plancon, Lucia, Sousa. 
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As the magic name of Caruso removed all barriers 
between the great artists and the recording studio, it 
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became an added mark of distinction for every artist 
who became associated with the Victor label. And for 
thousands of musically minded Americans, the shadowy 


figures of the opera stage suddenly became a warm, 
living reality. 


_ the great names 
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In 1903, in the Saturday Rvening | 


Post, the first double-page advertisement in 
the history of national magazines was placed by the 
Victor Company. Dramatic evidence of an aggressive 
and confident young company striding ahead of the 
great-business organizations of its day . . . and showing 
how soon and how rapidly the great artists flocked to 
the Victor label. , 
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FIRST IN TELEVISION 
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Tetrazzini 





Kreisler 


Paderewski 





The musical heritag 
—preserved forever 


The early years of the century were auspicious years for 
the new partnership of- music and records. A Golden 
Age of opera was reaching its magnificent climax in 
the first decade of the century, when the phonograph 

. record appeared like a magic carpet to spread encores 
throughout the world. 





The World’s 


Greatest 
Artists 







The glitter of the stars drew much of their luster from 
the enormous popularity of Victor recordings. Singers 
flocked to the Victor label, as a symbol of the highest 
Bori ; artistic stature. In turn, their great reputations helped 
: carry the Victor name to pre-eminence. 
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Today, they live again! From priceless master discs, 
RCA Victor has re-recorded an impressive collection of 
‘the early masterpieces, with new orchestral accompani- 
ment and brilliant new quality of sound. Caruso, 
Tetrazzini, Schumann-Heink again sing their finest 
ie performances. Now, in company with other opera and 
instrumental virtuosos of their day, in RCA Victor’s | 


ie | | __. “Treasury of Immortal Performances’’on the new speeds. 
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Victor Herbert 






Nora Bayes 


agq of our century 


vel on RCAVICTOR records 


It was a far cry from the comic songs and recitations 





Sir Harry Lauder 3 







of the first phonographs to the avalanche of stars 
on the early Victor label. The great names of 


...and the 
famous 
entertainers 






: vaudeville and musical comedy soon became Victor 
names, and the infectious personality of Sir Harry 







Lauder made him a member of almost every 
: American family before the First World War. 

















A few months after the word “Jazz” was invented 
| in Chicago for the Original Dixieland Band, they 
made their famous first Victor Record of “Livery Giseis 8. Coden 





Stable Blues.”” Today, every style of popular music 
played by the jazz greats at their best enjoys 
undying popularity on RCA Victor’s “Treasury” 
and other recent RCA Victor re-issues: Louis 
Armstrong, Bunny Berigan, Tommy Dorsey, Duke , 
Ellington, Benny Goodman, Coleman Hawkins, 
7 Earl Hines, Glenn Miller, Jelly Roll Morton, 
Artie Shaw, Fats Waller, and many others in- 
cluding almost the entire Jazz Hall of Fame. 
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To hear only the music of these two would be reason 
enough for owning a phonograph! 


_ A continuous half-century of 
| recording for RCAVICTOR 


pias To have been entrusted with the 
Fo , music which filled their hearts, to 
| | have been the means of present- 
ing their priceless legacies to all 
who wished to hear, RCA Victor 
treasures among its highest 


privileges and achievements. 




















With the deepest sincerity 
and with every technical 
and artistic skill they 
possessed, RCA Victor 
_ ae 3 | | | recording engineers have 
=—- : for fifty years devoted 
themselves to the heroic 
challenge of reprodugw#g 
the immortal pg#iorm- 
ances of Gruso and 
Toscanini g@° faithfully as 
it hagg#/cen humanly and 
scientifically possible 
to do. 


This dedication of fifty 
years can be measured by 
a standard of excellence 
continuously pushed 
higher and higher, and 
reflected in every RCA 
Victor recording. It is 
readily discernible today 
in the “Triple Difference” 
which sets every RCA Victor recording apart: The 
world’s greatest artists, the world’s truest sound, the 
world’s finest quality. 





Toscanini CarV4so 





In 1921, the last year of Caruso’s life, appeared Arturo 
Toscanini’s first Victor recording. This year marks an 
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unbroken half century of Victor recording by these tow- 
ering giants of our time. 


In more than thirty years of recording for Victor,. 
Toscanini has immortalized nearly one hundred of hf# 
| greatest and best-loved interpretations. 


This month, for the first time on records# 


,..by the two whose names 
tower aboy& all — 


comes a great Tp@scanini performance for 
which his pye*T aration literally began fifty 
years, when Caruso was recording his 
iS. arias. 































This month, “‘after 50 years of study- 
ing and performing it,” Toscanini’s 
great recording of Beethoven’s final 
symphony comes as a fitting marker 
for the first half century of great re- 
cording, and as a supreme showcase 
for another great RCA Victor 
achievement of this anniversary 
year: New Orthopnonic Sound. 





? 


Culmination of seventy-five years 
of the history of recording, New Orthophonic 
Sound enriches listening in four distinct ways: 


| 1. Complete frequency range—full richness of tone 
! in both the extreme lows and extreme highs. 

| 2. No loss of high frequency response from the 
outside to the inside of the record—full bril- 
liance from beginning to end. 

3. Ideal dynamic range suitable 
for home listening—lifelike and 
natural, without exaggerated 
effects. 4. Improved quiet sur- 
face, assured by a new anti-static 
compound and 12 separate 
audio-visual inspections. 


This great Toscanini perform- 
ance stands as a superb example of the “Triple 
Difference” in RCA Victor Records: the world’s 
greatest artists, the world’s truest sound, the 
world’s finest quality. 
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At the moment the first crude phonograph came into 
his little shop in Camden, Eldridge Johnson said ‘“‘the 
talking machine fever broke out all over me.” From 
then it became his obsession to improve, and then to 
improve the improvement. “Our greatest secret proc- 


ee 


Caruso sang over 
nine million encores for 


the early ree 


”’ he said, “is this: we seek 
to iy Baio everything we do 
every day.” This is the theme 
which runs through the story 
of the “Victrola’”’ phonograph, 
the history of recording, and 
on into the electronic fields of 
radio and television... cul- 
minating today in the great 
David Sarnoff Research Center 
of RCA at Princeton, N. J. 

With his first model in the ° 
stores, Eldridge Johnson pro- 
ceeded to make a better one. 
Soon the original “‘trade mark” 
model, with its horn proceeding 
directly from the needle, was 
outdated. In 1902 the horn re- 
, versed its direction and was attached 
$910-1986~ Tho ciascte *Viserete!* : to the end of a rigid tone arm. The 
- goose neck and tapered tone arm, the follow- 
ing year, were among the most important 
developments in the company’s history. 
While it wasn’t known at the 
time, the horn’s gradual taper 





Bieriny 





1901—The ‘trade mark’? model 
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,..1n the twenties, a new sound 










was a forerunner of the Orthophonic idea fully devel- 
oped in 1925. With the “Morning Glory” shape in 
1906, the horn type machine reached a level of perform- 
ance miraculous in its day. The same year, the horn was 
first enclosed in a console, and from 1910 to 1926 the 
familiar “Victrola’’—its simple, classic shape almost a 
trademark in itself—was the musical instrument of the 
world. Over a million of the famous Model XI were sold. 
























In the ’twenties came a new look and a new sound. 
“Orthophonic” became a magic word in 1925. An ex- 
ponential horn produced sounds of a clarity, range and | 
volume which made listening to the new electrically —»-1925—The Orrhophonie 
recorded discs an exciting experience. In the recording 
studio, microphones replaced the old acoustic horn. | 
Drums and other bass instruments could now be heard 
clearly for the first time. Now, at last, the entire sym- ay 
phony could speak in its full voice. | 








The “‘Electrola” added a further dimension to the 
playing of the new records, bringing electrical amplifica- 
tion to the phonograph. In 1927, the first automatic 
record changer. 





Recorded sound grew more lifelike and 
more dramatit, until today RCA Victor’s 
‘“‘New Orthophonic Sound” brings the most 
lifelike music ever played on a phonograph. 








In 1949 appeared the first record and 
automatic changer basically designed for 
each other: the 45 rpm system. At once, 
record playing was more fun, cost less, 
sounded better. Today, a new “Victrola” 
3-speed phonograph offers the ultimate in ease 
of operation and enjoyment of a// records. 
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1926—The “‘Electrola’’ 
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Meanwhile, in the ’twenties, had come 
the new marvel of music from the air... 














1925 — Radio-Phonograph Combination 


RCA VICTOR 
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Automatic record changers ‘were pioneered by RCA 
Victor in 1927. Early models were complicated and cum- 
bersome, with posts and clamps often requiring adjust- 


* 


With the new speeds... more fun, more value, 
and more people playing more records! 





























ment. Subsequent designs were improvements, but still 
lacked the needed simplicity and reliability. 


In 1939 came a fresh new start resulting, ten years 
later, in the first record and record changer ever 
designed for each other! So simple, with a big 
hole in the record and the entire changing 
mechanism inside the spindle. Now, automatic 
changing cost little or no more than a manual 
changer. And with the little “45” records, 
De Luxe vinyl plastic records cost no more 
than shellac ‘78’s” . .. non-breakable, and 
providing up to ten times longer playing life. 


At last, needle noise was virtually eliminated, with play 
after play showing no sign of record wear. ° 


It simplified record playing, made it so much more 
fun, that “45” records are now selling over five million 
a month. For many homes, “45” is the whole answer 
to recorded music in a compact nutshell. 


Now, for enjoyment of a// speeds, comes the miracu- 
lous new changer built around “45”! Time- and 
trouble-saving innovations to play a// speeds 


VICTROLA’ 45 
RECORD PLAYER 
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z THE CENTER IS THE SECRET! 


easier and features the modern way to play records 
with a simple, slip-on spindle. The center’s the secret! 
Now, on one compact unit any record on the shelf, 


any record in the store, can be played automatically 
... the easiest way. 


ee 


e The new three-speed attachment can play through any 
’ radio, phonograph or television set. Also a compact, 





First all-speed player to play all 
records automatically...at their best! 





. . New slip-on ‘‘45’’ spin- 
complete 3-speed phonograph in a table model and dle.Merely siipiton,press, 
. ° ‘ and it’s locked in place to . 
Cees Simple changeover to 
a portable .. . and a wonderfully trim combination play a stack of ''45’s”, ares aad 90 coms 
unit with AM radio records, Plays up to ten 
: 12-inch or twelve 10-inch 










records— plays intermixed 
sizes in the same speed. 


| Another great milestone of the phonograph S tin ssilidinas tied 
seventy-fifth year ...a great RCA Victor achieve- Ske aaa ata 


| | ment to make record playing and record buying more 9 **!*st-reeord stop. 
attractive than ever. 











Changes up to fourteen 
7-inch ‘‘45"’ records from 
the center, the moderg 
way! 1 °¢ 


“VICTROLA’ 3-SPEED ,\gmmmnn a [ 
.| RECORD PLAYER Qa 














/ 





“Floating” motorboard Twin stylus pickup. One convenient control ites 
eliminates stylus jarring Long-lasting, twin-point for on-off andreject also Ti } 
and noise. pickup has flipover lever allows repeat playing or ee 

for 78 rpm or 33% /45 rpm skipping portions. rf 


record playing. 


Fingertipspeed control. 
Choose the 45, 331s or 
78 rpm speed at the touch 
of a finger. 
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First 
Piano Quarte| 
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Nathan Milstein 


et, 

















anese 


Jussi Bjoerling Alexander Brailowsky Ania Dorfmanna Mischa Elman 





ino Quarte Kirsten Flagstad Heifetz Vladimir Horowitz José Iturbi Wanda Landowska 


Today, as for the past fifty years, 





Mario Lanza Yehudi Menuhin 


' the world’s greatest artists | | 


are on RCA VICTOR records 
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Robert Merrill Zinka Milanov 














Milstein 


Pierre Monteuz Charles Munch Patrice Munsel Jan Peerce 
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Artur Rubinstein Risé Stevens Leopold Stokowski Set Svanholm 


enn a ht 











Ferruccio Tagtavini Arturo Toscanini Helen Traubel Margaret Truman Leonard Warren 
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Betty Hutton 









































Rosalie Allen Eddy Arnold Tony Bavaar Bell Sisters 





Elton Britt Frankie Carle Savannah Churchill Perry Como 


1-\-to “New Faces of 1952” 


its| are on RCA VICTOR records 


~ 





Dennis Day Eddie Fisher 





gan Fontane Sisters Steve Gibson Al Goodman John Greer Phil Harris Homer & Jethro 











ton Johnny & Jack Pee Wee King Lisa Kirk | Freddy Martin 














rtin Vaughn Monroe Buddy Morrow Jane Pickins André Previn Henri Rene 








rly Shea Dinah Shore Hank Snow Tampa Red The Three Suns June Valli 
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Still another new step forward, on the seventy-fifth 
birthday of the phonograph! A new “45” record with 
double the playing time! Down again comes the cost of { 
great music by the greatest artists. 

The new “Extended Play 45” Red Seal one-record 
album—same size and same speed as standard ““45’s”— 
sells for $1.50, plays four standard selections or two 


longer selections . . . up to 8 minutes a side, up to 16 


= 








} Now, great RCA VICTOR performances 
at a new low cost...on the new 
“Extended Play 45” records! 


minutes a record. Just about half 
the price of the same music on 
“78”. And with it, the wonderful 
. convenience and compactness of 
|S the “45” record . . . the luxury of 
the simplest, easiest system ever 
devised for automatic record changing! 

Plus the wonderful tone and brilliance of the “45” 
record on non-breakable De Luxe vinyl plastic which 
gives soymany more plays without a sign of record wear. 


Divide the price of the record by four. . . and just 
: imagine buying a great aria by a great artist 
for only 38¢! In the early Victor days, the 
equivalent aria cost a dollar, a dollar and a half, 
or even five dollars. Today, everyone can afford 
to own and enjoy great music at home. 


No need to be content with any but the finest 
performance ... the finest artist. How much 
more pleasure in a Chopin Nocturne when played 

by Brailowsky or Horowitz or Rubinstein . «+ in 
Schubert’s Ave Maria when sung by Marian Anderson! 


This month’s first listing of elassical selections on 
“Extended Play 45” contains fifty records with well 
over a hundred titles. . . all by artists everyone 

knows and loves. A superb selection to choose 
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STEVENS 







from, featuring great names in 
music which read like music’s 
“Hall of Fame’’:s 


Albanese, Anderson, 








Brailowsky, Di Stefano, Elman, 
Fiedler, First Piano Quartet, Heifetz, 
Horowitz, Iturbi, Koussevitzky, Melton, 
Merrill, Milstein, Monteux, Munsel, Peerce, 
Pinza, Reiner, Romberg, Rubinstein, Shaw Chorale, 
Stevens, Stokowski, Swarthout, Traubel, 

Toscanini, Warren, Whittemofe and Lowe. 


CARMEN Habanera and 
Sesuidilla, Entr’acte and 
Toreador Song-—all for *1.50 


Here, at an exciting new low price, is music in a 
class by itself, set apart by RCA Victor’s 3 
Triple Difference: the world’s greatest 
artists, the world’s truest sound, the 
world’s finest quality. 

With the new RCA Victor 3-speed 
player, music lovers can enjoy the 
convenience of playing a// records - : 
at their best, and enjoy their new f 
“Extended Play 45” records as oe 
they were designed to be played. . 
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More reason than ever for owning a ““45’’! 
A tantalizing batch of new “‘buys” no pop fan.could 
resist . . . at a new low price so appetizing the new 


platters will really sizzle. 
...and up pops the 
Pop Album.on “45 EP”! 


The new “Extended Play 45” one-record albums, 
give double the music ., . play two standard 
selections on a side. You can pile up a concert of 
28 tunes to play at one touch of a button with- 











out changing a record! 





And look at the new low prices! $2.80 for eight 
tunes, $1.40 for four. 


Here’s just a sample of what’s coming up: Great 
new albums like Eddie Fisher’s ‘I’m in the Mood 
for Love” . . . Frankie Carle’s “For Me and My 
Gal” .. . Spike Jones’ “Bottoms Up”... “Caravan” 
by Vaughn Monroe, “Story of a Piano” with Andre 
Previn and Al Goodman’s “Rio-Rita and Connecticut 
Yankee.”’ Each with 8 tunes on 2 records for $2.80. 


And another great package of hits of all time, in the 
new 8-tune albums: a new Glenn Miller Concert (Vol- 
ume III), a whole series of 60 greatest hits of the past 
twenty years in albums called “This is Artie Shaw,” 
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“This is Benny Goodman,” “This is Tommy Dorsey.” 
Hal Kemp, Duke Ellington, Ray Noble, Oscar Peterson 
are also in the line-up, bringing their best. 





§ full selections on just 
2 records only %2.80 


On the sensational new 4-tune single come: 100 great 


hits to start off the series. For example: “Theme Songs” — 
of Shaw, Goodman, Ellington and Barnett played by - 
the masters, “Dance Band Hits’ played by Dorsey, 
Clinton, Miller, Weems, “Naughty Marietta” with 4 
selections under Al Goodman. 

A terrific menu to place before those healthy, growing 
“45” appetites! | 


} 4 full selections on just 
1 record only *1.40 


Announcement of the exciting, new one-record: and 


pitas te 


+ eee eee 


two-record pop albums on “45 Extended Play” adds 
still another big landmark to celebrate on the 75th 
birthday of the phonograph. The hits in a handy new 
form: at a dandy new cost to make popular records 
more popular than ever! From now on, all new RCA 
Victor hit albums will be on money-saving “45 EP”! And 
by early ’53, all pop albums in the ‘‘Music America 
Loves Best”’ catalog will also be available on “45 EP”! 
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In 1916, David Sarnoff, then Asst. Trafic Manager of 
the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. of America, out- 
lined a plan... “I have in mind a plan which would 
make radio a household utility in the same sense as a 
piano or phonograph. The receiver can be designed in 
the form of a simple radio music box and arranged for | 
several different wave lengths, changeable with the 


Meanwhile, throwing of a single switch or pressing a single button...” } 
two great companies became one 


The plan did materialize! The Radio Corporation of 
America, created in 1919 to provide an all-American com- 
munications company, spearheaded the rapid realization 
of that plan. 

- To the world of home entertainment opened the mira- 
culous.new possibilities of electronics, when the Radio 
Corporation of America and the Victor Company joined. , 

' 


The stars that America had welcomed into their 
homes on records were greeted as old friends on radio... 
first heard through earphones on the old crystal set or 
the complicated battery sets that almost required a : 
home engineer to operate. . : 

In 1924 the first superheterodyne models and in 1926 
the all-electric radio utilizing the light socket as a source 
of current brought General Sarnoff’s vision of a radio 
operated by a single switch or button, much closer to 
reality. 

But the dials on the Bakelite panel were still formid- 
able. The voice of the horn speaker was still strident, 
punctuated with squeals of static. The men in the RCA 


























a 1926 Superheterodyne 








1938 — Anniversary model with **Magic Brain’® 
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laboratories explored deeper, steadily prying the secrets 
of better communications from the stubborn electron. 
With the cone speaker, sound became 
smoother. One by one the maze of 
controls disappeared behind the 
panel. Year by year, sets cost 

less ... worked far better. 





and made electrons sing 


In 1935 the finest radio-phonograph cost $600.00. By 
1940, enjoyment and value redoubled . . . in the popular 
Anniversary model for $195.00. It had the “Magic 
Brain” reception, a roll-out record changer, six push- 
uttons, a built-in antenna. 


In ’46 came the magnificent Crestwood combination 
with the “Golden Throat” tone system—finest in the 
industry. 


By 1950, the consumer trend was toward compact, 
mobile sets that could be carried from room to room. 
One of RCA Victor’s leaders in that trend was the 
powerful Livingston AM/FM receiver with unsurpassed 
performance compactly designed. 


Today RCA Victor miracles continue . . . new sets 
turn on to wake you up, shut off after lulling you to 
sleep, even start your morning coffee. Today’s remark- 
able Super “Personal” portable radio plays ten times 
longer than any previous portables of its size—without 
changing batteries. 

Meanwhile, the outstanding success of one dream had 
merged with the challenge of another...as sight blended 
with sound in the modern miracle of television. 





1946—The Crestwood combination with 
“‘GoldenThroat’’ 


1952—The ‘‘Super’”’ Personal 









1951—The Livingston AM/FM table model 
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Early RCA activities in radio communications opened 
many new doors. Among the most intriguing was the 





one marked ““Television.” 


l h *3()’ Into the creation of the kind of television now en- 
n the S, 
Or perfected the kinescope | 
\ C joyed by millions of Americans went perhaps the great- 
. est concentration of scientific effort that the world has 
ever seen expended on a single idea—and it was the ‘ 


destiny of RCA to lead in that effort. 





































As early as 1923, Brig. General David Sarnoff, now 
Chairman of the Board of RCA, recognized the possi- 
bilities: “I believe that television, which is the technical 





name for seeing as well as hearing by radio, will come 
to pass in due course....It may be that every broad- 
cast receiver in the future will also be equipped with 
a television adjunct by which the instrument will 
make it possible at home to see what is going on at 
the broadcast station.” 


I.1-1928, television station W2XBS was licensed to 
RCA. Several years before, Dr. V. K. Zworykin, now 
Vice President and Technical Director of RCA Labora- 
tories Division, had filed his original patent application 
for the iconoscope, “eye” of the TV camera. In 1929 
he demonstrated the kinescope, or receiver picture- 
tube. Both were developed in the thirties, and for the 
first time the skittish electron was made to perform 
effectively in the new visual medium. With mechanical 
scanning eliminated, all-electronic television became a 
practical possibility. 

By 1939 television was ready for public inspection. 
as At the New York World’s Fair in that year RCA Victor 
The Worlds Fair showed a set featuring a mirror-reflected picture, and 

a few thousand of this series were sold. The war years 
held up television for the consumer, but RCA’s televi- 
sion research continued to 
advance, directed to the 
latest electronic equipment 
for the military. 












First mass-produced TV set 





1956 
The Fairfield 17-inch 


The ‘‘Eye Witness’? model 
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/ In'1946, immediately after releasing the first 
mass-produced TV set, RCA Victor made a 
bold move. Frank M. Folsom, now president 
of RCA, realized that the television indus- 














— and made electrons dance 


try as a whole would benefit from an equal 
start in the competitive race. He invited 
RCA Victor’s competitors to a meeting and 
turned over to them complete blueprints of the televi- 
sion receivers RCA was building. The visiting manu- 
facturers were given an extensive tour of the RCA Victor . 
television factories and told they were at liberty to use 

the information in any way they wished. | 














That television today is a healthy, vigorous indus- 
try can be credited in great part to RCA’s foresight on 
that occasion in 1946. : 






















By 1949, RCA pioneering in mass production of 
kinescopes and receivers had produced the popular 
“Eye Witness” model selling just under $200. With the 
millionth set, the following year, RCA Victor television 
was “‘million-proof.” 


In 1951 came the RCA Victor “Super Set,” with 
“Picture Power.” Even in television’s fringe areas, 
“Picture Power” brought a sharp, clear image. And 
finally in 1952, the “Magic Monitor” circuit system: a 
complex new circuit of uncanny ability which : | Wh 
performs like a monitoring engineer right inside y ~ @ ae ite 
the set. This wonder-working circuit system is at i) eee 
the heart of today’s new Sunderland—a superb 3- 
way instrument with 21-inch television Deluxe, 
with “Victrola” 3-speed | 
record changer, and with = i waee— — mo 4 +: 
powerful AM/FM radio : 
...a fitting RCA Victor 
culmination in all fields 
of phonograph, radio, ‘fn 
and television. | |. “= Ss 
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A new concept of service. Never before 
had a television manufacturer undertaken 
such an extensive responsibility to its cus- 
tomers. The RCA Service Company set up 
the only nation-wide factory service organiza- 
tion . . . to bring the maintenance skill of 
factory-trained experts within the reach of 
every RCA Victor television owner. Another 
“first” by the Radio Corporation of America. 
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The Sunderland— 
Deluxe TV with ‘‘Magic Monitor’’ 





; 1951 
The 21-inch Lambert **Super Set’’ 
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NEW FALL RCA VICTOR_| 








Now ... Friday is the happiest night on TV! Here’s the NEW RCA 
Victor show with Dennis Day in his brightest, funniest role .. . gay with 
song and the unmistakable Day comedy! Dennis plays a happy-go-lucky 
young-man-about-town with a genius for falling into strange and hilari- 
ous adventures . . . with a madcap crew of friends to keep him company. 


| RCA VICTOR—world leader in radio 
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RADIO SHOWS 


KUKLA, FRAN 
AND OLLIE 


NBC-TV 
4-4:30 RM. SUNDAY 






NBC-TV 
8-8:30 PR M. FRIDAY 









THE PHIL HARRIS. 
ALICE FAYE SHOW 










\ y 
| NBC NETWORK 
8-8:30 PM. SUNDAY 
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lio | «first in recorded music... first in television 
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Air Conditioners 


Antenna Systems 





Antenaplex 


li 


Aviation Radio Equipment 
. Beverage Inspection Machines 
Broadcast (AM and FM) 
‘Transmitter and Station Equipment 
Communications Equipment 
Custom Recordings 
Direction Finders 
Electron Microscopes 
Electron Tubes— Receiving, Power, 
Cathode-Ray and Special Types 





Electronic Components and Service 


geaap: 


Parts 
Electronic Fire Control 
Film, Disc and Magnetic Recording 
Equipment 
High-frequency Heating Equipment 
Industrial Electronic Products 
Inter-Communication Equipment 
Microphones 
Microwave Equipment 
Mobile Radio Communication 
Equipment 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION 


Motion Picture Projectors and 
‘Theatre Equipment 

Phonograph Records 

Public Address and Industrial 
Sound System Equipment 

Radio Batteries 

Radio Receivers 

Sonar Apparatus 

Sound-Powered Telephones 

l6mm Sourd Film Projectors 

‘Television Receivers 

‘Television Transmitters, Cameras 
and Studio Equipment 

‘Theatre Television 

‘Vest and Measuring Equipnient 

‘Tube Parts and ‘Tube Making 
Machinery 

“Victrola” Radio-Phonographs 

Application and Maintenance 
— Engineering Services 

Service and Maintenance for 
Consumer and Technical 
Equipment 

Special Apparatus and Tethnical 
Services for the 
United States Government 


Everything RCA does is better 
because of everything RCA does 





* 


RCA LABORATORIES DIVISION 





Fundamental research in physical electronics and the 
physics and chemistry of electronically active solids 

Applied research in radio, electronics, acoustics, sound 
recording and reproduction, television tubes, and transistors 


Laboratory and Technical Service to RCA Licensees 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 
National Network and Local Standard and FM Broadcasting 


\ National Network amd Local Televisicn Broadcasting 
‘ Television Film Distribution 
National Spot Advertising 
RCA COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 

International Radiotelegraph Service 

International Radiophoto Service ¢ Teleprinter Exchange Service 

International Radiotelephone Service 

International Program. Transmission Service * Leased Channel Service 
RADIOMARINE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

Marine Radiotelegraph and Radiotelephone Transmitters and Receivers 


RCA SERVICE CO. 


RCA INSTITUTES, INC. 








RCA INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 


Pn een enre enere ere seer er 


i Radiotelegraph Service between Ships and Shore * Radio Direction Finders 
Radar and Electronic Navigation Equipment * Automatic Radio Alarms 













TMKS® 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE" 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Trade Marks Registered U. S. Pat. OF. — Marcas Registradas 
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Disclick Fast 


whom were battling for the secondary bookings until 
their disk impact turned them into much-sought-for names 
for the top nitery and theatre showcases here and 
abroad. Another case in point is June Valli, the $35 a 
week Bronx bookkeeper who capitalized on her chance 
on “Stop The Music” with an attendant RCA Victor pact. 











It Started Crosby_ 








These b.o. values interpret themselves through every 
strata of show biz. It’s not merely the personals. A dis- 
click creates Hollywood and TV stars. Nor is this a new 
phenomenon either. That's how Hollywood first heard of 
Bing Crosby. Also Rudy Vallee and later Frank Sinatra. 
Paul Whiteman went from Victor records to a Universal 
film starring him as “The King of Jazz.’ Dorothy Lamour 
was a band singer. So was Betty Hutton who bounced 
from Vincent Lopez’s orchestra into Paramount celluloid. 
By coincidence, sort of completing the cycle, Rosemary 
Clooney (“Come On-A My House,” “Botcha-Me,” “Half 


As Much”) is now being spoken of as the Par contractee- 


who will take up the void now that Miss Hutton has gone 
indie. ° 

Frankie Laine has already made a couple of films for 
Columbia and Don Cornell is set for a series of Universal 
musical shorts. (That stems, of course, from the new 
Decca-Universal tieup) 

Video also has been latching onto the disk vocalists. 
Aside from Dinah Shore and Perry Como, both of whom 
have been regular radio-TV fare for the past couple of 
years, Patti Page has been given am NBC-TV slot while 
Georgia Gibbs, following her “Kiss of Fire” smash last 
spring, has been making the guest star circuit along with 
Peggy Lee who surged once again to the fore via her 
“Lover” etching for Decca. 

Curious aspect of the disk impact on other show biz 
media is that there’s no discernible reciprocal action on 
platter sales. While personals in cafes and theatres, and 
shots on radio and TV have beneficial effect on the artist’s 
wax sales, nobody knows how much, if at all, unless it’s 
supported by a click disk. But there’s been no question 
about how record hits boom an artist’s b.o. Disk hits 
bring out those customers unmistakably and instantane- 
ously. 








Longer Route for Danny Kaye | 


It took Danny Kaye three pictures and a phenomenal 
personal impact at the London Palladium, for example, te 
really give his films, past, current and future, the stature 
they deserved. It was no secret that RKO’s foreign sales 
executives could sell any “Tarzan” easier than Kaye. 
This was no reflection on the star who, with time, now 
has achieved truly important international stature. 

On the other hand Val Parnell books a couple of disk 
names and he’s forced into extra matinees at the same 
Palladium, in itself somewhat of a show biz Ripley for 
London. This happened with Frankie Laine and Guy 
Mitchell for the simple reason that a phonograph biscuit— 
an international message in canned music which requires 
no interpreter, merchandizer, script rewriter or big bally- 
hoo campaign—is so well understood on the local level, 
i.e., the average customer. And that goes for the non- 
Anglais boys and girls who, in some respects, are more 
hep to the American jive than the squares at home. 

Music is an international language but somehow in re- 
cent years the pop phonograph recording magic has spoken 
beaucoup pounds, francs, lires, marks and kronen around 
the world with the “same boffo b.o. impact as in the 
native Yankee dollars. 

A @gisk bestseiler goes into the millions. It touches on 
millions of personalities. Even if they're not buyers, the 
public is widely exposed to the new hit song, hit pop 
artists, new “sound,” or whatever the gimmick that cata- 
pults a platter inte stratospheric sales. It may be an echo 
chamber, an ofi-))2at approach, the “cry” technique that 
makes for a freak hit like Johnnie Ray, the driving, 
dynamic songalogy of a Frankie Laine, the Balkan beat 
of a William Saroyan song, “Come On-A My House” 
(Rosemary Clooney), the sweet balladeering of “Tennes- 
see Waltz” (Patti Page), the weird ballad that is “Nature 
Boy” (and its Nat ‘King’ Cole interpretation)—it may be 
any of a score of different factors, singly and in combina- 
tion, and when it happens—timber! It’s the jackpot. The 


: EEE 


Early Phono Era Cutups 


Performers who recorded for Columbia in the '90s 
were a pretty harum-scarum lot. The boys got their 
checks on Friday afternoons; then several of them 
usually sat in on a poker game that sometimes lasted 
to Monday morning. 

Late one Sunday night, Len Spencer, the leading 
phono comedian of the time, had played so long, with 
only occasional pauses for refreshment, that he was 
exhausted. He sank back in his chair and went to 
sleep just as it was his turn to play. The cards dropped 
from his hands and his cronies saw with sincere hor- 
ror that he held a perfect hand that would take the 
big pot then on the table. 


Something had to be done, and it was. George 
Gaskin, “The Irish Thrush,” carefully redistributed 
the cards. He then shook Spencer, saying: “Wake up, 
Len! You're holding up the game!” 

Spencer rubbed his eyes and looked unhappily 
around. “Gee, boys,” he said, “I just had the most 
wonderful dream! I dreamed } had a perfect hand— 
but of course anythirg like that is too good to ever 
happen to me!” 

Spencer had trouble with his eyes and for a time 
feared he was going blind. One night, while another 
game was in progress, Gaskin, by prearrangement 
with his confederates, snapped off the light. They 
then pretended to play as if they could stili sce their 
cards. A little while later they were urging Spencer 
to “quit stalling” and to “come cn and play!” 

The comic’s worst fears were confirmed. He was 
certain he had been suddently stricken blind, and it 
wasn't until the lights were turned on that he realized 


A had been made the victim of another heartless 
e. 
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deejays plug it; the jukes reprise it; becomes a trade- 
mark of inestimable value. 

Sometimes it’s an ephemeral fame—in fact most often, 
as withess Bonnie Baker's boudoir version of “Oh Johnny 
Oh,” or Eileen Barton’s “Bake a Cake” (who's currently on 
the wax again with “I Like”); Teresa Brewer's “Music 
Music Music” or the zitherist Anton Karas’ “Third Man 
Theme,” but almost always it’s a lifetime identification. 
It is a label as indelible as a Tiffany hallmark. Just a few 
f’rinstances: look at what “Bei Mir Bist Du Schoen” (for 
which they got a hot 50 bucks from Decca) did for the 
Andrews Sisters. Or “If I Didn’t Care” for the Ink Spots. 
“Valentina” and Maurice Chevalier. “Ida” and Eddie 
Cantor. “Mammy” and “Sonny Boy” and Al Jolson. “Be- 
gin the Beguine” and Artie Shaw. “Some of These Days” 
and Sophie Tucker. “Your Time is My Time” and Sophie 
Tucker. “Rhapsody in Blue” and Paul Whiteman. 

From the “B” Columbia label, Okeh, came a newcomer 
last winter with three concurrent disk sellers, all in the 
same lachrymose mood, “Cry,” “Little White Cloud That 
Crie@” and “Piease, Mr. Sun.” A star was born. Bing 
Crosby has his “Blue of the Night”’and Rudy Vallee had 
his “Your Time Is My Time,” Russ Columbo had his “Sweet 
’n’ Lovely’’—and today’s Frankie Laine does it with “Mule 
Train,” “That's My Desire.” “Lucky Old Sun,” “Jezebel,” 
“Shine” and “Jalousie’’ Guy Mitchell does it with “My 
Truly Fair,” “The Roving Kind,” “Sparrow In the Treetop,” 
Eddie Fisher with “Wish You Were Here.” Tony Bennett 
does it with “Because Of You,” “Cold Cold Heart,” Vaughn 
Monroe does it with “Riders In the Sky” and “Ballerina.” 
Perry Como does it with the classic Chopin theme, “Till 
The End of Time,” “Prisoner of Love,” “Ave Maria” and 
“Dreamer’s Holiday.” Patti Page parlays “All My Love” 
with “Tennessee Waltz,” Peggy Lee dittoes with ‘““Manana” 
and “Lover,” Les Pau! and Mary Ford account for 6,000,000 
gross disk sales with “How High the Moon,” “Tiger Rag,” 
“Mockin’ Bird Hill,” “Whispering,” “Tennessee Waltz” (on 
which they took second money to Miss Page.) 

Billy Eckstine went to the top with “Caravan” and 
ditto for Vic Damone with “You're Breaking My Heart,” 
and Gordon MacRae with “Body and Soul.” Doris Day 
stepped out on “Sentimental Journey,” when she was still 
with the Les Brown band and then clinched it with “It’s 
Magic.” Jo Stafford went the same route via her corn- 
ball takeeff of “Temptation” with the Red Ingle orch. 
Sarah ‘Vaughan made the grade with “It Might As Well 
Be Spring” and Ella Fitzgerald, of course, with “A-Tisket 
A-Tasket.” 

The international pitch works in reverse, too, as wit- 
ness Chevalier’s gamut from “Valentina” to “Louise”; Carl 
Brisson’s “Beer Barrel Polka,” “Cocktails for Two” and “I 
Kiss Your Hand Madame,” Jacqueline Francois's sultry 
French ballads, Edith Piaf’s “Trois Cloches” and, of course, 
“La Vie en Rose”; Charles Trenet and “La Mer,” among 
his other self-written ballads. All these have had their im- 
pact in the U. S. talent market. 


|__ Back to ‘Music Goes "Round and ‘Round’ _ | 








In the madcap 52d Street days when the nation was first 
discovering swing, Farley & Riley made their nonsense 
tune, “The Music Goes ’Round and ’Round (And Comes 
Out Here)” almost a national anthem. 


From nowhere comes a Frank Sinatra with “All Or Noth- 
ing At All” and “I'll Never Smile Again,”’ and he almost 
winds up with Tommy Dorsey working for him instead 
of being one of TD’s Pied Pipers. Dorsey, in turn, whams 
over “I’m Getting Sentimental Over You” into a personal 
trademark and rides the crest with “Boogie-Woogie.” 


But the golden age of the disclick appears to be now, 
in this highly developed electronic era where microphones 
all over the land project the current pops and tops. The 
record is indeed king not only of Tin Pan Alley but of a 
large segment of show biz. A good filmusical or Broadway 
legit musical score means a flock of platters which become 
automatic advance agents for the attraction—a continuous- 
ly replenishing cuffo commercial, as it were, for the show. 


Songs have oftefi made ’em into hits. Hollywood knows 
that and constantly strives for a good title song. It dates 
back to “Charmaine,” “Diane,” “Jeanine, I Dream of Lilac 
Time” (that was the only way to drag “Lilac Time” into 
the film title) and “Ramona” in the pioneer days of the 
Hollywood gold rush. When it reached the Stage that 
they were writing theme songs titled “My Dynamite Man. 
I Love You” and “Woman Disputed, I Love You” that was 
the end—for a time anyway. 


On the amorous song title, an old Harry Archer-Harlan 
ballad, “I Love You,” carried an early 1920s Broadway 
musical, “Little Jessie James,” into pay dirt. The current 
“Wish You Were Here” impact, from the Leland Hayward- 
Joshua Logan-Arthur Kober-Harold Rome Broadway le- 
gituner of the same name, is largely credited for carrying 
that Broadway musical over the hump after a set of very 
bad notices. ? 


The public was never as _record-minded as now. The 
battle of the speeds dramatized the fullest values of per- 
fected sound reproduction. Result has been that the ex- 
isting 16,000,000 conventional phonograph players (78 
rpm) have been augmented by almost 6,000,000 new 
players which accommodate either the new 45 rpm (which 
RCA Victor pioneered) or all three speeds, including the 
33 rpm ‘LP, which Columbia pioneered for its albums). 


The 2,000 disk jockeys (which includes the straight plat- 
ter spinners as well as the 100 to 200 “personality” gab- 
bers) across the land thrive on records. Their chatter 
would be nil sans the platters. These deejays have ter- 
rific local impact, and their part in exploitation of this or 
that song or artist is undeniably important. The more 
than 500,000 jukeboxes bring recorded music into intimate 


‘ contact in taverns, soda fountains, eateries, niteries and 


factories. 


It is no wonder that over night the artist becomes a 
household word. Compare any of the above with the table 
herewith and note how long and arduous was the task for 
song identification by some of these names. True. the 
longer route mayhaps has created a more enduring impact 
on the annals, but by the same token the new generation 
may be hard put to identify just what “Redhead” had to 
do with Irene Franklin or even “I Love a Lassie” with Sir 
Harry Lauder. But a relative newcomer like Don Cornell 
and “It Isn't Fair” or “I Walk Alone,” or Al Martino’s iden- 
tification withy “Here In My Heart,” requires no script. 
mb the boffo b.o. magic of the present-day hot pop 
platter. 


Trademark Songs and Their Singer 


(Often these songs marked a turning point in theip 
professional careers, or became indelible trademari:s 
for the artist.) 


Andrews Sisters—“Bei Mir Bist Du Schoen.” 
Belle Baker—‘‘My Kid.” 

Bonnie Baker—“Oh Johnny Oh.” 

Eileen Barton—“Bake a Cake.” 

James Barton—“Annabelle Lee.” 

Nora Bayes—“Shine On Harvest Moon.” 

Ben Bernie—“Pleasant Dreams.” 

Jules Bledsoe—‘“O] Man- River.” 

Irene Bordoni—“The Birds Do It, the Bees Do I.” 
Emile Boreo—“Parade of Wooden Soldiers.” 
Lucienne Boyer—‘Parlez-Moi d’Amour.” 
Fannie Brice—‘‘Rose of Washington Square.” 
Carl Brisson—‘‘Cocktails for Two.” 

Cab Calloway—“Minnie the Moocher.” 

Eddie Cantor—‘“Ida.” 

Maurice Chevalier—‘“Valentina,” “‘Louise.” 
Maggie Cline—“Throw Him Down McCloskey.” 


George M. Cohan—“Give My Regards to Broadway.” 

Russ Columbo—‘“Sweet 'n’ Lovely.” 

Noel Coward—‘“T'll See You Again.” 

Bing Crosby—“When the Blue of the Night.” 

Bessie McCoy Davis—‘‘Yama-Yama Man.” 

Tommy Dorsey—‘I’m Getting Sentimental Over You.” 

Morton Downey—“Carolina Moon.” 

Jimmy Durante—“Inka Dinka Do.” 

Nelson Eddy—‘Shortnin’ Bread.’ 

Benny Fields—‘Broadway Rhythm.” 

Irene Franklin—“Redhead.” 

Glen Grey—“Smoke Rings.” 

Anna Held—“Why Do You Wanna Make Those Eyes 
at Me For?” 

Hildegarde—“Darling, Je Vous Aime Beaucoup.” 

Libby Holman—‘“Moanin’ Low.” 

Bob Hope—“Thanks for the Memory.” 

Joe E. Howard—“I Wonder Who's Kissing Her Now.” 

Ink Spots—“If I Didn’t Care.” 

Harry James—“You Made Me Love You.” 

George Jessel—“My Mother's Eyes.” 

Al Jolson—‘*Mammy,” “Sonny Boy.” 

Mario Lanza—“Be My Love.” 

Harry Lauder—“I Love a Lassie.” 

Gertrude Lawrence—“Limehouse Blues.” 

Eddie Leonard—‘Roly Boly Eyes.” 

Ted Lewis—“When My Baby Smiles at Me,” 

Vincent Lopez—‘“Nola.” 

Tommy Lyman—‘Melancholy Baby.” 

Freddy Martin—‘Tschaikowsky’s Piano Concerto.” 

Tony Martin—‘“There’s Ne Tomorrow.” 

John McCormack—“Mother Machree.” 

Raquel Meller—“Who'll Buy My Violets?” 

Ethel Merman—“I Got Rhythm.” 

Glenn Miller—‘‘In the Mood.” 

Mills Bros.—‘“Paper Doll.” 

Florence Mills—‘“I’m Just Wild About Harry.” 

Vaughn Monroe—‘“Ballerina.” 

Helen Morgan—‘My Bill.” 

Jack Norworth—“Take Me Out to the Ball Game.” 

Chauncey Olcott—"My Wild Irish Rose.” 

Ann Pennington—“Black Bottom,” “Charleston.” 

Edith Piaf—‘La Vie en Rose.” 

Harry Richman—‘“Puttin’ on the Ritz.” 

Blanche Ring—‘“‘Rings on My Fingers.” 

Jean Sablon—‘Le Fiacre,” “J'Attendrai.” 

Fritzi Scheff—“Kiss Me Again.” 

Blossom Seeley—‘Doing the Todelo.” 

Artie Shaw—‘“Begin the Beguine.” 

Dinah Shere—“Yes, My Darling Daughter.” 

Ethel Shutta—“I Found a Million Dollar Baby in a 
Five and Ten-Cent Store.” 

Frank Sinatra—“All or Nothing at All.” 

Kate Smith—*‘When the Moon Comes Over the Moun- 
tain,” “God Bless America.” 

Tamara—‘Smoke Gets in Your Eyes.” 

Eva Tanguay—“I Don’t Care.” 

Lawrénce Tibbett—“Without a Song.” 

Charles Trenet—“La Mer.” 

Sophie Tucker—“Some of These Days.” 

Rudy Vallee—“Your Time Is My Time.” 

Ethel Waters—"“Stormy Weather.” 

Paul Whiteman—‘“Rhapsody in Blue.” 

Bert Williams—“I Ain’t Got Nobody.” 

Hannah Williams—“Cheerful Little Earful.” 


Biséest Selling Victor Record 


Biggest selling Victor record—at least of pre-elec- 
tric epoch—was No. 19427, Vernon Dalhart’s coupling 
of “The Wreck of the Old 97” and “The Prisoners 
Song.” Estimates of sale have run between 6,600,000 
and 7,000,000 copies, and electric re-recording by 
Dalhart is still in print. (Dalhart’s real name was 
Marion Try Slaughter. He was a Texan who took 
his stage name from two towns, Vernon and Dalhart, 
near which he grew up. He died in 1948.) 


Not only was this a record-breaking record, it also 
probably caused more litigation than any other ever 
issued. Since no composer was listed for the “Wreck 
side, dozens of persons, mostly Virginia mountaineers, 
arose to say they wrote the ditty and were entitled to 
royalties. Most persistent claimant was late David 
Graves George, who was declared the composer by 4 
Federal court only to have his claim overturned later, 
after Victor appealed to U. S. Supreme Court. Pres- 
ent-day “Wreck” sheet music lists authors as Henry 
Whitter, Charles W. Noell and Fred J. Lewey. There 
was never any doubt as to where tune came from. It 
was lifted from “Ship That Never Returned,” mourn- 
ful ballad of Civil War period by Henry C. Work, 
who also wrote “Marehing Through Georgia” aod 
“Grandfather's Clock.” 

As for “Prisoner,” Dalhart said on occgsion it was 
written by his cousin, Guy Massey. (Dalhart used 
couple of dozen names as recording artist and “Guy 
Massey” was one of them.) Other times, he said he 
wrote it himself. But Nat Shilkret, then musical 
director at RCA Victor, seems to have as good ® 
claim as anybody to composer recognition. 
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Deejays Never Had It So Good 





By MORT NUSBAUM 
(WHAM and WHAM-TV) 


Rochester, hi  » 
appraising the growth of an 
waa one points to the changes 
that have taken place. The deejay, 
however, can't refer to the “good 
old days.” Back in 1936, for ex- 
ample, when I first started spin- 
ing platters, a guy could never 
- quite sure whether the next 
mail would bring a thank-you note 
from an artist or a summons from 
a record company for playing their 
record on the air without permis- 
sion (which they wouldn't give!). 
Getting a “free record” was al- 
most unheard of. 

Well, we’ve all come a long way 
since then. The diskeries have 
found they need the deejays, and 
the jocks know what hey knew 
all along—we sure need the rec- 
ords! And in spite of the occasional 
hassles, it’s been a mighty happy 
marriage! 

To say we’ve come a long way 
is really putting it mildly. Remem- 
ber when records used to be so 
n-isy (with surface scratch) that 
sometimes one out of every two 
records had to be discarded? What 
a difference between then and the 
quality now. And the people them- 
selves! I think I was spinning rec- 
ords for years before I knew that 
an akr man was a human person; 
and a musie publisher was some- 
thing whose name you saw on the 
leadsheet of a song—when you 
bought it! 

Those sure weren’t the “good 
old days.” But I wonder how many 
jocks are still around who refhem- 
ber them? Nowadays all these 
things are taken for granted. Jocks 
have come to expect the steady 
flow of wax, the long-distance calls 
from a&r men, publishers, and 
artists, and the countless promo- 
tional gimmicks that go to. make 
up the business. Maybe we don't 
take the time to say this very 
often, but we sure know that with- 
out you guys at the other end of 
the line there just wouldn't be 
any of us guys spinning them at 
this end. Maybe we don’t like to 
admit it publicly, but most of us 
must admit that our shows are 
as good or as bad the music we 
play. And in spite of ail the gim- 
micks, contests and what-have-yous 
that are constantly employed by 
piatter-spinners,—the one thing 
more than all else that commands, 
—and keeps, a good Hooper is the 
music! 

It's been a good association, this 
one between the deejays and the 
record industry, but that 100 years 
from now Variety will print a 
rumor that “a certain jockey 
(they'll still have them) is sus- 
pected of having accepted a space- 
trip to Jupiter as payola.” Mind 
you, no one will yet have been 
able to prove it—but the stories 
will still be there. 

I have been protesting for years 
that alleged payolas were overex- 
aggerated. But maybe I’m wrong. 
Maybe there are guys who won't 
plug a tune unless they collect for 
it. If that's true, let me ask this 
question: are those guys who are 
on the take so important that they 
can't be left out? No one guy can 
be that important. Why don't the 
Payers of payola start ignoring 
such a guy--don’t send him re- 
leases, exclusives, and interviews. 
How long do you think he could 
continue to be important in his 
community under those circum- 
stances? There are too many places 
Where records can be spun be- 
Cause the jock things the song is 
f00d and knows his public will 
like it. There are too many sta- 
tions (like mine) and too many 
jocks (like me) where the only 


“payola” we understa good 
recording, seal is 





Hosp Fund’s 20th Anni 


The Musicians Emergency Fund, 
which brings live concerts inte vet- 
erans hospitals around the country, 
will mark the 20th anni of its Hos- 
Pitalized Veterans Music Service 
b oes a dinner and eavalcade pro- 
cuction at the Hotel Waldorf-As- 

ria, N. Y¥., Oct 


F . 31. 
Pa Kreisler is chairman of the 





Doesn’t Happen Today 


Most show biz personalities 
have been willing to make rec- 
ords, but have sought the high- 
est possible fee for their ef- 
forts. 

But Joseph Jefferson, cre- 
ator of the stage part of “Rip 
Van Winkle,” was different. 
In 1903, a couple of years be- 
fore his death, Columbia asked 
the venerable Jefferson to 
record a couple of scenes from 
the famous play. So he waxed 
“A Scene in the Mountains” 
and “Rip Returns Home After 
20 Years Absence.” 

When he was asked, after 
making the records, what he 
thought he should be paid, he 
replied: 

“Nothing — nothing at all, 
my boy! Glad to oblige you!” 

And he wouldn’t take any 
money. 


Pioneer Efforts 
For More Volume 


Problem of how to get more 
volume out of pre-electric records 
was one that early phono firms 
tackled in different ways. 

Cylinder makers came through 
in 90s with the big concert-size 
cylinder, five inches in diameter— 
about the size of the calf of the 
average man’s leg—and also known 
as “sewer pipes” because of their 
resemblance to those utilitarian 
articles. Big rollers didn’t play 
any longer than small two-minute 
size, but grooves were so large and 
so far apart the volume of sound 
was greatly increased. This was 
particularly true when the “Poly- 
phone” attachment, embodying 
two reproducers and two horns, 
were used. Cylinders sounded fine 
for that day when the two repro- 
ducers tracked in unison—which 
they hardly ever did. 

Around 1905, an English in- 
ventor, Chauncey Parsons, invent: 
ed the “Auxetophone,” a device 
for increasing the volume of a disk 
machine by applying compressed 
air. Several concerts were given 
in London (a few also by Victor in 
this country) in which enough 
sound was generated to fill a large 
hall, but the device was clumsy, 
expensive and hard to handle, so 
it rated only novelty interest. 

In 1906, Columbia introduced 
the “20th Century Sound Magnify- 
ing Graphophone,” at first known 
as the Highamphone because it 
was invented by Daniel Higham of 
Boston. Thing played six-inch 
cylinders and used pressure from 
an amber flywheel to increase vc!- 
ume. They were popular attrac- 
tions in front of early movie 
shows, and some veterans still re- 
call hearing “The Preacher and 
the Bear” coming clearly through 
the air a mile or a mile and a half 
from where the machine was sta- 
tioned. It likewise was compli- 
cated and troublesome and _ its 
vogue soon passed. 

From then on, those who wanted 
gobs of volume from their record- 
ed music just stack in an extra 
loud-tone steel needle. 


ELLINGTON FETE MARKS 
HIS 25TH BIGTIME ANNI 


Marking his entry into the big- 
time via his booking at the old 
Cotton Club in Harlem in 1927, 
Duke Ellingten will be recipent 
of a Silver Jubilee promotion when 
he goes into the N. Y. Paramount 
Oct. 22. 

Mills Musie, which publishes 
most of the Billington standards, 
is setting the promotion on radio 
and TV. About 20 shows are slated 
to program the Ellington tunes 
during the composer-bandleader’s 
stand at the Paramount. Art Ford, 
WNEW, N. Y., disk jockey, will 











devote a full night to the Elling- 
ton numbers during that period. 

Sidney Mills, Mills’ professional 
manager, went on the road Sunday 
(28) to line up out-of-town jock- 
eys for the drive. 





HENCE THEY HAVE 
AIG OBLIGATION 


By BILL RANDLE 
(WERE Disk Jockey) 


Cleveland. 

A new kind of show business has 
developed in the past 10 years that 
has thoroughly revolutionized the 
music business. The people who 
have created this new kind of show 
business are not talents in the 
usual sense. They are not usually 
well known outside their regional 
or local area; yet, individually and 
collectively they earn as much as 
major performers in the entertain- 
ment fields and have an impact on 
show business that is tremendous. 

There are really no more than 
100 r al disk jockeys in the coun- 
try today; people who are employed 
on a contract or fee basis for do- 
ing specific record shows with con- 
tinuous time segments in the major 
or semi-major markets. This in no 
way negates the performers who 
are on their way up; or who work 
on small stations in different parts 
of the country and who in many 
Ways, are more alert and aggres- 
sive than the so-called big time 
disk jockey. They (‘the best of 
them) will work up into the cir- 
cles of high paid performers in 
due time. But, at this point, 100 
more or less top performers con- 
trol the popular music business in 
a very real sense. 

Without the coneerted action of 

(Continued on page 92) 


First ‘Original 
Cast’ Record 


Nowadays it’s a commonplace to 
have the entire score of a smash 
hit—and some that aren’t smash 
hits—plattered by the original cast. 

But that’s a development of com- 
paratively recent years. Perhaps 
the first excerpt from a stage show 
to be recorded wholly by members 
of the original cast was a 1904 Vic- 
tor of the “Swanee River” scene 
from “When Johnny Comes March- 
ing Home,” sung by the stars of 
the original production, ‘Miss 
Quinn and Mr. Thompson.” Disk 
depicts a scene in which Miss 
Quinn, “a proud Southern beauty,” 
sings “Old Folks at Home” inside 
her boudoir, while Thompson, sup- 
posed to be standing beneath her 
window, gives with a harmonious- 
ly blending serenade. 

Also isn’t generally known that 
1902 Columbia record of “Tell Me, 
Pretty Maiden” was made by Joe 
Belmont, Byron Harlan and Frank 
C. Stanley with the help of three 
of the original Floradora Girls— 
which three isn’t clear. Platter 
was so popular Columbia seriously 
considered laying off production of 
all other disks for several weeks 
in order to turn out nothing but 
“Pretty Maidens.” Extreme step, 
however, wasn't taken. 


‘Fabulous’ Prices For 
George M. Cohan Records 


Variety contributor recently was 
asked by a woman in Vermont if 
he would like to buy her copy of 
George M. Cohan’s Victor waxing 
of “Life’s a Funny Proposition, 
After All.” Lady said her town 
librarian had told her Cohan rec- 
ords are so scarce this 1910 platter 
was worth more than $1,000. What 
she particularly wanted to know 
was, how much more? 

False rumors about rarity and 
value of Cohan records are one 
of oddities of the disk biz. Stories 
have gone around that master rec- 
ords were unknown when Cohan 
recorded, that he had to sing each 
of his platters separately, and only 
200 copies were made of each. 
Truth is—VarIETy mugg told lady 
—that “Life’s a Funny Proposi- 
tion” was big seller, and markings 
on one of his own copies show 
more than 150,000 pressings had 








been turned out at time it was | Rody 


made. Record is worth $1 or so. 





A KID CALLED FISHER 





Origin of ‘Victrola’ 

In a letter, June 9, 1905, 
from Eldridge R. Johnson to 
his attorney, “The word ‘Vic- 
trola’ is similar to nothing that 
I have ever heard of and 
seems to me to have a sound 
suggestive of music, and would 
in all probability be the best 
word to use.” The name was 
applied to his .cabinet-type 
talking machine which fea- 
tured the horn concealed with- 
in the cabinet. 


Emile Berliner apparently 
coined “gramophone” because 
other names such as “Grapho- 
phone were already being used 
‘by other companies. 


Artists W ith Own 
Record Companies 


There’s nothing new about movie 
stars deciding they can do more 
justice to their artistic endeavors— 
and make more money—by setting 
up their own producing company. 
Often the effort is a flop. 

Same thing was true of some of 
the early recording artists. Grow- 
ing peevish at making cylinders for 


Columbia, Edison or United States 
at 75c or $1 a “round,” they de- 
cided they'd set up in business for 
themselves. Businesses didn’t last 
long and were probably more hard 
work than fun. 

John W. Myers figured his bari- 
tone renditions of pop songs and 
operatic excerpts would bring him 
a better income if he not only 
waxed but distributed them him- 
self. He did, for a year or so be- 
fore the turn of the century. 


Like sentiment was entertained 
by a tinny tenor, George J. Gaskin, 
“The Irish Thrush,” said to have 
relieved the monotony of record- 
ing by ejecting plug tobacco juice 
into the horn as he sang. Gaskin 
was in a hurry to make money— 
so much so that penny arcade ex- 
hibitors complained he didn’t give 
value received and should lengthen 
his records by singing another cho- 
rus. (Nowadays the jukebox frater- 
nity considers anything much over 
two minutes too long!) 


Another tenor, Roger Harding, 
struck out on his own, specializing 
in recording nursery rhymes for 
children. He died in 1901. 


Russell Hunting’s “Casey” mono- 
logs were the most popular comic 
cylinders of the Gay 90s. For a 
time Hunting’s services were exclu- 
sive to Hunting. He complained bit- 
terly that other characters who 
lacked his savvy were making 
“Casey” records for competing 
companies. 


The historic Hayden Quartet 
(name originally was Haydn, but 
John Citizen wouldn't say High-d’n, 
so they obligingly changed it to 
Hayden) had the American Record 
Co., with members of the quartet 
as officials. Foursome consisted of 
John .Bieling,. first. tenor;_.Harry. 
Macdonough, lead; S. H. Dudley, 
baritone, and Bill Hooley, bass. 
You could pick out any song you 
liked and the quartet would record 
it for you on special order. 


Only woman owner of a diskery 
appears to have been Estella Louise 
Mann, soprano of the Original 
Lyric Trio, who founded her own 
Lyric Record Co. in 1898. Born in 
Nashville in 1870, Miss Mann was 
then just 28. She also would sing 
any number in the soprano rep- 
ertoire to special order. Business 
lasted year or so. After some stage 
experience, Miss Mann retired, 
dying at the Evansville, Ind., home 
of her brother, W. J. Mann, in 
1946. 

And in the early 1920s, Homer 
Rodeheaver, the baritone soloist at 
Billy Sunday's revivals, founded 
the Rainbow Record Co., featuring 
his “sacred solos,” and did well 
for several years. But, like Burr, 
kept singing for the other 
fellows. 











-* By EDDIE CANTOR, Dee Jay 


. Hollywood. 

My granddaughter, Judy Mce- 
Hugh, is 13, looks like 16, and 
talks like mad. But she knows 
records. She should. Every now 
and them 
when Ida is 
not looking, I 
slip Judy a 
couple of 
bucks and I 
invar iably 
ask, “What 
are you going 
to do with 
the money, 
Honey?” Her 
answer never 
varies. “I'm 
going to buy 
records.” What I say now should- 
n’t come to you as a terrific shock, 
and is probably as obvious as Jes- 
sel’s line of conversation when 
lunching with a girl, but a good 
part of the record business de- 
pends on teen-agers like my Judy. 


Doing a half-hour radio show 
once a week called “Eddie Cantor 
—Show Business,” I have been 
sort of a glorified disk jockey and 
have. had a lot of fun doing it. 1. 
It keeps me up on what records 
people are buying. 2. I have 
learned about all of the record 
collectors in all of the 48 states. 


But for a good heart-to-heart 
about platters, let me talk with a 
youngster who has made this a 
world of her own. 


The other night I drove my 
granddaughter home and we got 
on our usual topic. “Tell me, 
Judy,” I said, “who do you and 
your friends like best of all the 
people making records right now.” 
Judy didn’t have to think about it. 
She knew. Rosemary Clooney, 
Eddie Fisher, and I didn’t hear 
the rest of her list because my 
thoughts never got past. this kid, 
Fisher. 

I got a sort of a paternal glow 
thinking of the luncheon at the 
St. Regis Hotel, in N.Y., a couple 
of years ago when I introduced 
him to the head of Victor’s record- 
ing. After the meeting, we called 
Milton Blackstone who has guided 
him in a nice, straight path—the 
path that leads to nice newspaper 
clippings, big applause and that 
pretty green stuff. In a little while 
Eddie Fisher was recording for 
Victor and getting ready for that 
“big one.” 

While waiting, Eddie was travel- 
ing with me across the country. 
We had been making personal 
appearances in Baltimore, Chi- 
cago, Omaha, Lafayette (Ind.), 
San Francisco and other cities, 
The audiences went for this fresh- 
looking kid with a smile that made 
every woman want to jump up and 
mother him. The teen-agers want- 
ed to smother him. In Chicago I 
had to beat them away with a 
stick. 

All the time, in between shows, 
Eddie kept talking records. I can 
remember telling him, “Think of 
it, kid. If the right one comes 
along, you may sell as many as 
1,000,000 records. How would you 
like that? You’) be in more than 
1,000,000 homes.” He became 
frightened at that. “Mr. Cantor,” 
he asked, “what if this record is 
no good?” 
him, “you don’t have to worry. It 
won't be in anybody’s home but 
your own.” The “big one” came 
a little after our tour. It was 
“Bring Back the Thrill.” It began 
selling by the hundreds, by the 
thousands. Eddie called Milton 
Blackstone. Blackstone called me. 
I called Fisher. Fisher called his 
mother. Victor was making money, 
but the telephone company was 
cleaning up. 


Kenton, Vaughan, Cole 
Gross 166 in Columbus 


Columbus, Sept. 30. 

“Biggest Show of '52” picked up 
a sock $15,800 in two shows Wed- 
— (24) at Memorial Hall 

re. 

The Stan Kenton, Sarah Vaugh- 
an, Nat Cole troupe was brought 
in by Ben Cowall, loeal promoter. 
Top was $3.50. 





Eddie Cantor 
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Presidents on Wax—and Legends 
About Disk Stand-Ins 


By BOB WALTON 


This being the age of radio and video, Ike Eisenhower 
and Ad Stevenson probably won't make phonograph plat- 


ters discussing and debating the issues of the 1952 presi- 
dential campaign. But there was a time when records— 
whether flat disks or cylindrical “rollers’—played an 
important part in drives for votes. As me*tcr of fact, 
U. S. Presidents have been making records almost since 
Edison’s invention of the tinfoil phono apparatus in 1877. 

It’s a reasonahJe guess that Rutherford Birchard Hayes 
was the first American chief executive to have his voice 
recorded, although the sound doesn’t seem to have been 
preserved. But Thomas Alva Edison gave a demonstra- 
tion of his new tinfoil phonograph gadget at the White 
House in April, 1878—and who can doubt that he invited 
the Olympian bearded President Hayes to stammer a few 
thoughtfully chosen phrases into the mouthpiece and 
that Hayes accepted? 

Benjamin Harrison seems to have been the first Presi- 
dent to be listed in a catalog as a recording artist. The 
Bettini Co., one of the pioneer makers of wax cylinders, 
put out a record catalog in the 1890s, and Harrison 
was named as one of the celebrities whose voice the 
company had recorded. What he talked about wasn't 
revealed. 


Grover Cleveland and William McKinley will be dis- 
cussed a bit later. In 1904, neither Theodore Roosevelt, 
Republican nominee, nod Alton B. Parker, Democrat, 
made records, but, probably for the first time, a couple 
of now forgotten campaign songs were recorded. Billy 
Murray, then coming into his own as the most popular 
of the pioneer phono artists, proved his versatility by 
éspousing both the Democratic and G. O. P. causes. On 
Columbia Record No. 1863, he sang “the official Demo- 
cratic campaign song,” written by John W. Bratton, titled 
“Goodbye, Teddy, You Must March, March, March.” No. 
1864 was Murray’s version of a Republican anthem by 
Gus Edwards, “We Want You, Teddy, for Four Years 
More.” In 1907 Murray recorded another Vincent Bryan- 
Gus Edwards paen of Republican praise, “GOP.” 


There was something doing in 1908 when William 
Howard Taft, Republican, ran against William Jennings 
Bryan, who was having his third try for the Democrats. 
Both Bryan and Taft made records for Victor and Edison. 
They discussed the trusts, the tariff, the labor question 
and other assorted issues of the time. Taft also veered 
from politics into a defense of foreign missions and an 
analysis of Irish humor, while Bryan obliged with an 
excerpt from his “Immortality” speech. Both later made 
a few records for Columbia. Bryan made his own pre- 
liminary announcements in an unctuous baritone voice 
on the cylinders, finishing with the regulation “Edison 
reck-cord!” Taft won the election, but the Edison Co. 
said that Bryan’s records were the most popular series 
they had ever issued up to that time. 

Taft, Wiison, Roosevelt | 

Perhaps the phonograph’s crowning achievement as a 
disseminator of political propaganda was reached in 1912. 
This time the candidates confined themselves to Victor 
records. For President Taft’s convenience, the company 
set up special recording equipment at Hot Springs, Va., 
and the burly, good-natured president made several plat- 
ters there. Woodrow Wilson, running for the Democrats, 
and Theodore Roosevelt for the Progressives, also spoke 
into the horn, as did Champ Clark, Wilson’s unsuccessful 
rival for the Democratic nomination. Probably most lis- 
teners to the old records would consider Taft the most 
accomplished speaker of the three. He had a warm, 
mellow voice and a tone of sincerity. Wilson, on the 
records, was dry and rasping and sounded like a peevish 
professor. Roosevelt had a high effeminate voice, with a 
spiteful, hysterical pitch. 


In 1916 Wilson and Hughes passed up the phono- 
graph, and the issues were not debated on wax by Hard- 
ing and Cox four years later, although both, in common 
with many other notables of the period, spoke on a spe- 
cial series of “Nation’s Forum” records marketed by 
Columbia. 

After 1920, radio took over, but the voices of Coolidge, 
Hoover, F. D. Roosevelt and Truman all of course have 
been recorded. “Silent Cal” on, a “Nation’s Forum” record 
speaks at a mile-a-minute clip, apparently intending, 
with Vermont frugality, to get in every possible word 
during his four minutes allotted time. Harding recorded 
a moving address for world peace in 1921 when the 
bodies of several thousand American service men were 
returned from France for burial. Hoover is best heard 
on a Victor record in which he argues with overwhelm- 
ing earnestness and sincerity against the U. S. entering 
World War II. Roosevelt's most widely distributed record 
is his speech, taken off the air, asking Congress for a 
declaration of war. 

Going back to.the turn of the century, among the popu- 
lar records in the slot-machine parlors of those days 
were excerpts from “the Speeches “Ot faious men. By 
dropping in a penny you could hear Gladstone’s remarks 
on thrift or part of Bryan’s “Cross of Gold” speech. 
But the records were not made by Gladstone and Bryan, 
although the latter, a f&w years before his death, recorded 
the “Cross of Gold” oration for Gennett. Other artists 
occasionally had a voice in turning out these imitations, 
but most were made by a genius of varied skills,. Len 
Spencer, who was the first world-famed recording artist. 

Thousands of collectors have found disks er cylinders 
bearing titles such as “President McKinley’s Speech at 
the Pan-American Exposition” and most of them stil! 
treasure the platters, or rollers, in betief that they were 
made by McKinley himself. They weren't. 

McKinley went to Buffalo to attend the Exposition and 
spoke there on Sept. 5, 1901. He had.no opportunity to 
make a recording of his address, for he was shot the 
next day by an anarchist, Leon Czolgosz, and died on 
sort 14. There were no recording booths at the exposi- 

ion. 

However, McKinley was a popular president and in 
view of his martyrdom the record makers decided disks 
or cylinders purporting to contain his last address would 
sell well. In November, 1901, Edison issued a two-minute 
cylinder of “President McKinley's Last Speech, Delivered 
at Buffalo, Sept. 5, 1901,” but frankly stated in the list- 
ing that it was made by Frank C. Stanley, a distinguished 
bass singer who died in 1910 and is best remembered 








today as the founder of the Peerless Quartet. _ Later, 
Spencer remade the record, but his name was omitted. 

Columbia also issued Spencer's version, omitting his 
name, on the theory, as one of their veteran officials 
years later explained, that the platter would sell eye 
if the public were given the imprssion, without saying it 
in so many words, that it had been made by McKinley 
himself. The industrious Len also recited the piece for 
Victor, but his name appeared on the label. To this day, 
hundreds—probably thousands—of platter fanciers cher- 
ish the Edison or Columbia records and flatly refuse to 
believe the truth that William McKinley had nothing to 
do with making them. It is doubtful also that Grover 
Cleveland ever recorded, although he may have made a 
talk congratulating Edison or inventing the pbonograph, 
as many other celebrities did. 

The Columbia title of the McKinley record is certainly 
misleading: “Address by the Late President McKinley at 
the Pan-American Exposition.” But the old Columbia 
catalogs also contain a Len Spencer version of Lincoln's 
Speech at Gettysburg.” As yet nobody has arisen to 
vlaim that the record was actually made by A. Lincoln 
himself. But, since Spencer’s name doesn’t appear on it, 
somebody probably will! 


RCA Custom Record Setup 
A Boon to ‘Little Guy’ - 


By JAMES P. DAVIS . 
(Manager, RCA Victor Custom Record Division) 


Then there was the man who asked: “Why own a cow 
when milk costs so little?” 

The man had the right idea, and his theory as applied 
to the record business justifies the existence of RCA 
Victor’s Custom Record Division. For, 
through the availability of the com- 
plete recording and manufacturing 
facilities of an established and repu- 
table organization, the little guy nas 
attained an important position in the 
commercial phonograph record in- 
dustry. 

No longer is the person with the 
million dollar recording idea and the 
thousand dollar budget stymied be- 
cause he can’t afford to operate a 
studio and plant. Now, he knows 
there’s no need to worry about fac- 
tory management and overhead when 
an experienced record manufacturer is set up to handle 
his production efficiently and at a relatively low cost to 
him. He also realizes that it takes years of research and 
production know-how to turn out the top-quality product 
to meet and beat. his competition. ; 

In short, RCA’s custom record operation makes it possi- 
ble for the independent to go into business on a large 
or small scale. We offer a complete service—including 
recording, re-recording, processing and pressing—under 
the supervision of the same world-famous engineers who 
have developed RCA Victor’s own commercial label. And, 
in our studios and plants, conveniently located across the 
country, every custom-order gets the full treatment, based 
on RCA’s unparalleled sound reproduction, techpical ex- 
perience and research. 

Today, we press commercial-type phonograph records 
for more than 100 independent companies. Some of these 
buy only part of our services. Others go all the way, from 
the initial recording right down to collating, album pack- 
ing and shipping in quantity to multiple destinations. 
While we're producing his pressings and absorbing the 
attendant headaches, the customer can concentrate on 
merchandising and sales. 

Aside from its role in the commercial phonograph 
record field, the RCA Custom Record Division handles 
many other categories ef highly specialized work. We 
make any type of recording in all sizes and speeds for 
every kind of individual and organization imaginable. 
We do a tremendous business in electrical transcriptions 
with advertising agencies and radio stations. RCA custom- 
made premium and promotion records are widely used 
by a variety of business firms, schools and church groups. 
Quite a few of our orders are out of the ordinary and 
seem impossible sometimes, but in most cases we're able 
to manage them. 








James P. Davis 





| Electronic Watchdog | 


There would surely be a lot of-tomcats—unfriendly 
toward RCA Victor if they only knew that the barking 
dog who constantly scares them off a certain movie 
actress’ Hollywood estate is merely a custom-made speci- 
alty record. And, when one of our engineers, equipped 
with microphone among other things. enters a telephone 
booth, he isn’t planning to make a call or tap a wire. 
Chances are he’s recording the sound of Japanese beetles 
munching on leaves. This was a job for a large corpora- 
tion interested in using the results during an entomology 
lecture. 


The specialty recording field is broad in scope and 
~usually presents a_ fascinating challenge. Among our 

assignments have been such odd sounds as silk worms 
in action, duck calls for use oy hunters, aircraft engines 
for the U. S. Air Force, heartbeats for use in medical 
Studies, church bells, animal mating calls and a hoot owl 
to frighten pesky starlings. We’ve also filled orders for 
records to teach the blind to play musical instruments, 
to help cure deafness, to teach parakeets how to talk, 
and a multitude of other purposes. ~ 

RCA’s Custom Record Division is the leading manu- 
facturer of slidefilm recordings today. Slidefilm producers 
have come to depend upon our advanced electronic tech- 
niques in the develop:nent of new methods of dramatizing 
their film stories through sound. They find our extensive 
slidefilm music library an effective tool for setting moods 
and backgrounds. 

This year, we’ve begun to sell RCA Victor's 
System as a supplement to  slidefilms, 
brochures in the sales training field. 

Boil it down, and you've got a pretty much unlimited 
custom service in the recording, processing and pressing 
of the gamut of records and transcriptions. Every day, 
with the peculiar requiremenis of each new order. we 
learn additional means by which our function can be 
more valuable to customers. RCA Victor’s Custom Record 
Division is the kind of business whose future is guaran- 
teed by the man with the big idea and the small budget. 


That Same man who won't own a cow while milk costs 
so little. 





“45” 
lectures and 


Ghost Voices—or Sounds That 
Shouldn't Have Been Recorded 


By RONNIE JAMES 


Whether the ghost will walk—that is, whethe; the 
troupe will be paid—is a question that has harried many 
a thesp. But in elder days of record making “ghost yoice;” 
were also an important topic. 

A “ghost. voice” is any sound that gets into a record 
but doesn’t belong there. Apparently no special effort 
was-made to keep them out in the 1890s and early 1900s 
for they frequently turn up in old records and are some. 
times highly diverting. Even today, anyone who lets a 
platter run until the last groove is reached may OcCaSional.- 
ly be rewarded with an unrehearsed sound worth hearing 

Take, for instance, the 1927 record of “Oh, How Sin 
Could Shake Her Tambourine,” which Irving Kaufman 
made under one of his numerous noms-de-disque—George 
Beaver. In the very last groove, someone, not Kaufman 
exclaims “Gosh durn it!” in a tone of heartfelt agony. 
The unbilled speaker’s grief is obviously so strong it’s 
a wonder he didn’t say something more warming. Prob. 
ably the sound emerged from a harassed soul in the 
control room. 

Records containing profanity don’t get on the market, 
but back in 1939 Brunswick put out an Eddy Duchin 
version of “Old Man Mose” in which the band thrush, 
Patricia Norman, exclaimed something that sounded 4)- 
most unbelievable. Maybe that wasn’t what Patty said, 
but it sure sounded like it! And at least one New York 
collector is said to have a rare aggregation of discarded 
pressings, in which the boys and girls express themselves 
with untrammeled verve when something goes wrong. 

Going back into the comparative Dark Ages, one funny 
platter is a 7-inch Berliner on which @ basso, George 
Broderick, sings “Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep.” 
The record was supposed to have a preliminary announce. 
ment, and Broderick does give out the song title and 
his own name. Then, after the piano starts jangling, 
he remembers he hasn’t identified the brand name and 
hastily exclaims, “Berliner Reck-ud!” instead of pronounc- 
ing it “reck-cord,” as announcers were supposed to do in 
those days. 

Seemingly, singers whose names started with George 
were particularly inclined to have trouble with announce- 
ments. George Alexander made a cylinder of “Mighty 
Lak’ a Rose” for_Columbia. But he was mixed up for the 
moment about what company he was -singing for, and 
announced it as: “Edi-Columbia record.” 


| Epileptic Thrush | 


At the very beginning of a 1914 Victor of “Where Can 
I See You Tonight?” by Ada Jones and Billy Murray, 
there is a faint giggle by Ada. Although the most popular 
woman record maker of the acoustic period, the portly 
Ada suffered from epilepsy, and occasionally one of her 
recording engagements would be ended by a seizure. 
Murray says that more than once when they were re- 
cording a duet he would “hear a plop, look around and 
find poor Ada unconscious on the floor.’’) 

Outstanding among sounds that shouldn’t be there but 
are is one at the beginning of an Edison Cylinder, “Pick- 
ings from ‘Puck,” by Felix Haley, of the original ‘Way 
Down East’ company.” Before Mr. Haley begins his un- 
believably corny monolog, he asserts in a loud, firm voice: 
“I hollered!” Apparently the recording director had com- 
plained that he wasn’t speaking loudly enough in making 
records by the round and had exclaimed: “Say, you! 
Holler louder next time!” To which Mr. Haley indignantly 
retorted: “I hollered!’ 

Myers also made a Globe cylinder of a forgotten ditty 
entitled “The Man in the Moon is a Lady.” Just after he 
finishes the chorus with that assertion, somebody in the 
background yells distinctly: “You're a liar!” 


Not So Many Releases Yesteryear. 


“Too many releases!” Thats the plaint which has been 
going up from record dealers for years. 

It was also being heard 30 or 40 years ago, but there 
was less justification then than now. Take the Victor 
supplement for October, 1920, as typical. 

There are single-faced Red Seal releases by Alfred 
Cortot, Emilio De Gogorza. Giuseppe De Luca, Geraldine 
Farrar, Flonzaley Quartet, Mabel Garrison, Jascha Heifetz, 
Louise Homer and her daughter, Louise Homer Stires, 
John McCormack, the Philadelphia Orchestra, Titta Rufto 
and Reinald Werrenrath—who by that time had worked 
himself up from the lower-priced black and blue labels 
into a “celebrity” status. Quite a lineup of bigtimers, but 
nothing suggesting an overflow. - 

Only two dance records were listed—a double-sided 
coupling by Joseph C. Smith’s Orchestra, and a Hawaiian 
guitar performance that could be used for terping if 
you liked. 

In the pop vocal field—the late Walter C. Kelly made 
his first appearance as “The Virginian Judge.” “Wee 
Willie” Robyn, later one of the standbys of Roxy's Gang, 
sang two ballads, “I’m in Heaven When I'm in My 
Mother’s Arms” and Ernie Ball’s hit, “Down the Trail to 
Home Sweet Home.” Billy Murray and Ed Smalle teamed 
up in “Dardanella Blues,” a sequal to the phenomenally 
successful “Dardanella.” On the other side the Peerless 
Quartet gave George Gershwin a break by caroling his 
first big hit, “Swanee.” John Steel sang two Irving Berlin 
numbers from the Ziegfeld Follies of 1920, “Tell Me, Lit- 
tle Gypsy” and “The Girls of My Dreams,” and a young 
lady named Sally Hamlin catered to the younger set with 
recitations of “The Three Little Pigs” and Eugene Field's 
poem, “The Drum.” / 

And that was the October, 1920, Victor list. i 

Incidentally, while many more records are sold now 
than in the pre-electric days, and platter distribution of 
1,000,000 copies or more is quite frequently reported. ns 
doubtful that the average pop number sells as well now 
as in the days before the mike pushed the horn out of 
the way. There are almost innumerable small companie> 
today, whose individual sales are not large but go to swe! 
the overall total. Back yonder, when the number of 
platter-makers was small by comparison and monthly re 
leases were a trickle compared to today’s flood, there 
was a better chance to concentrate on big sales of JU>* 
a few issues. ef 

With such titles as “Down the Trail,” “Swanee and 
“Tell Me, Little Gypsy,” Victor’s pop sales for the month 
under consideration should have been hefty, even though 
there were only a few disks to choose from. 
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LATEST RELEASE — 


RCAV 


BLUES IN ADVANCE 


BELA MUSICA 


TELEVISION— 


The Dinah Shore Show 


for the 
CHEVROLET DEALERS of AMERICA 


. 7:30, EST 
Tuesdays and Thursdays 


NBC-TV .. 


Show 
. 7:15, EST 


The Tide 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
CBS.. 


RADIO— 











Year after year, this ‘D&H’ market of | 


3,500,000 people) 
acclaim RCA VICTOR 





World leader in recorded 


music, radios & television 


In the densely populated ‘D&H’ oe life. Here, in one of the 
land of diversified industry, com- major markets of the East, D & H 
merce, and agriculture, RCA and ‘fa mily of dealers joi 
Victor recorded music makes a with RCA Victor in celebrating 
profound contribution to the s Golden Anniversary, 
























D & H Distributing Co., Ine. 


BALTIMORE + HARRISBURG - WILKES-BARRE 

















Kor Over Thirty 

iin Years We Have Been 

| Privileged To 

| Manufacture 
oad Victor Record 


Congra tu lations Label Papers 


| 3 — | Congratulations 
And Best Wishes! 















































| Wyomissing 
| eRe. geome Glazed Paper Company 


| Reading, Pennsylvania 
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Current RECORD Release “HOT LIPS” and “HOTTER THAN A PISTOL” 


A BRAND NEW ALBUM BY THE CITY SLICKERS 


(8 Songs of GOOD CHEER) 
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ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
J. J. ROBBINS & SONS, INC. WORDS & MUSIC, INC. 
Edward Kassner, Vice-Pres. J. J. Robbins, President 


Irving Deutch, Gen. Prof. Mgr. Cork O'Keefe, Sec’y-Treas. 


| LONDON, ENGLAND 
J. J. ROBBINS & SONS, LTD.—EDWARD KASSNER MUSIC CO., LTD. 


Noel Rogers, Managing Director 


OTHER OFFICES e TORONTO @ PARIS @ BERLIN 
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Congratulations 


RCA VICTOR Records 






YOUR 


50th 
Anniversary — 
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T. B. HARMS COMPANY 
DE SYLVA,BROWN & 
HENDERSON, INC. 
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Ti iA Ar linn 


‘AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


wis PIANO 


Latest ALBUM Release 


“For Me And My Gal” 





RCA VICTOR 
RECORDS 
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Congratulations 


To RCA Victor 
and 


To Our RCA Victor Clients 


VAUGHN MONROE 


and His Orchestra 


TONY MARTIN 
JUNE VALLI 
-SAUTER-FINEGAN ORCHESTRA 
HENRI RENE 


Jerry Johnson Associates 


Record Promotion 
Servicing Disk Jockeys in the West Since '39 


6223 Selma Avenue 


Hollywood 28, California Hillside 7239 
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EXCLUSIVE 


MANAGEMENT 


<r 
Willard US Alerauder, Me. 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK Direction: MARSHARD MUSIC 
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“Country Music” 








m2, | Played by | ..*%. 








PEE WEE KING 


and his BAND 
featuring REDD STEWART 


Seen and Heard Daily.on WAVE, Louisville, Ky. 


“The Pee Wee King Show” 


NBC Network 
Started Saturday, Sept. 13 — Coast to Coast 


————. 


Of all the thousands of recordings of our compo- 
sitions released by VICTOR, during our long: and 
extremely pera association, none has thrilled us 


Comma) as . 


MARIA MY OWN 


_ By ERNESTO LECUONA and L. WOLFE GILBERT 
‘Mesniticortty Sung cn Victor Record. 20-4960 


Jan. Peerce 


with 


Hugo Winterhalter’s Orchestra 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION - 


RCA Building, Radio City HARRY LINK, Gen. Pro. Mgr. 

















Television Series 


OLD AMERICAN BARN DANCE 
Kling TV-Studios-Chicago, Iii. 

















Latest 
RCA VICTOR RECORD — 
Reiease 


“A Mighty Pretty Waltz’ 
b/w “Two Faced Clock” 





#20-4883 











Available 


* _ Standard Transcription 
Library Series 
HOLLYWOOD @ CHICAGO @ NEW YORK 











THANKS for another HIT 
By the Writers of “Slow Poke” 


“YOU BELONG TO ME” 





Personal Management 


ASSOCIATED BOOKING CORP. 
745 Fifth Ave., New York 











‘Congratulations and Best Wishes 


to 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION 


on Its 


- 50th Anniversary 


THOMPSON, WEINMAN AND COMPANY 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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ON RECORDS IT’S 
RCA VICTOR 


“HAPPY MOTHER GOOSE” 

“SONGS BY KUKLA, FRAN and OLLIE” 
“TOOIE TALK” and “THE CUCKOO” 
“KUKLA, FRAN and OLLIE AT THE CGUNTY FAIR” 
“KUKLA, FRAN and OLLIE AND THE WISHING WELL” 




















ON TELEVISION rs 
RCA VICTOR 


BURR TILLSTROM’S 


ORLA . yy 
Fran 
“"€ \LLig | 


NBC-TV © SUNDAYS, 4 P.M., EST © for RCA VIGTOR 








Music by Produced by Directed by Costumes by 
Jack Fascinato Beulah Zachary Lewis Gomavitz Joe Lockwood 
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The Golden Voice of RCA - 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
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Personal Management: M. GALE, 48 West 48th St., New York 
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Congratulations to 


RCA VICTOR 


On Its 


OTH ANNIVERSARY 











MILLS MUSIC salutes RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


Currently Riding High with 


BLUE TANGO 


HUGO WINTERHALTER — FRANKIE CARLE 
, TONY BAVAAR (VOCAL) 


2 Great Records by Lisa Kirk 


IF YOUR HEART IS BREAKING 


(Like My Heart Is Breaking) 


HOW COME YOU DO ME LIKE YOU D 
FATHER TIME 


Sunny Gale 
MILLS MUSIC—RCA VICTOR ARTISTS—SOLID ENTERTAINMENT 


RED ROSES FOR A BLUE LADY—Vaughn Monroe © DON'T WORRY ‘BOUT 
ME—Savanach Churchill © PLINK, PLANK, PLUNK—Thrge Suns © TAKE 
ME JN YOUR ARMS—Don Cornell © PAVANNE-—Boston “Pops” Orch. ® 
DREAM OF OLWEN—Melachrino © SLEIGH RIDE—Three Suns, Freddie 
Martin, Boston "Pops" Orch. © WHEN YOU'RE SMILING—Perry Como ® 
STORMY WEATHER—Fran Wo-ren © BUBBLE, BUBBLE, BUBBLE—Henri Rene © 
STAR DUST—Artie Shaw © SYNCOPATED CLOCK—Boston “Fops” Orch., 
Three Suns © JAZZ PIZZICATO—Freddie Martin © DIZZY FINGERS—Three 
Suns © SOPHISTICATED LADY—Dinah Shore © SYNCOPATED CLOCK—First 
Piano Quartet © WINTER SUNSHINE—Melachrino ®© RIVERBOAT SHUFFLE— 
Tex Beneke © FIDDLE-FADDLE—Freddie Martin © GUARACHA—Wittemore 
& Lowe © ORGAN GRINDER'S SWING—Ford Nelson Quartet © CARAVAN— 
Luis Arcaraz © CARRY ME BACK TO THE LONE PRAIRIE—James Melton © 
1 CAN'T GIVE YOU ANYTHING BUT LOVE—Buddy Morrow © MISTAKES— 
Dennis Day © MARGIE—Oscar Peterson © DOWN BY THE STATION—Tommy 


“"" MILLS MUSIC, INC. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF MUSIC, INC. 
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RCA VICTOR RECORDS» 


CV lhe Crcastou of hs 



































GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY i 
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DIAMOND JUBIL 





Ue of ‘Me Invention 


of lhe Phonegraph Wuachine 








A Sincere Tribute and Salute from the 


Composers, Writers and Publishers 





who make up The BME Family 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 


Og Wrre 2 
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| * 
The NEWEST Singing STAR 


RCA VICTOR 


Records 


Shooting HIGH with 4 GREAT SIDES 
on Best Seller Lists Everywhere 


| LAUGHED AT LOVE and 
FATHER TIME 
Coming Up FAST 


YOU COULD MAKE ME SMILE AGAIN 
and TOSSIN’ and TURNIN’ 


‘SUNNY GALE- 


Direction: MCA 
























































Broadcasting Daily 
via 

NBC, Coast to Coast 

= 


| Exclusive NBC Artist 

















{> LEO FEIST, INC. 
y MILLER MUSIC CORPORATION 





4% LION MUSIC CORPORATION 


Exclusive RCA Victor Artist 








Personal Management: M. GALE, 48 West 48th Street, New York City 
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Congratulations RCA VICTOR 
On Your Golden Jubilee 








NEW YORK 


HOLLYWOOD 


LONDON PARIS 
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RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


—-AND MANY THANKS — 


For hundreds of great recordings through the years... 


including these recent releases: 


GRANADA (Mario Lanza) 
TABOO (June Valli) 

ADIOS (Glenn Miller) 

IT WASN’T GOD WHO MADE 


HONKY TONK ANGELS (Rosalie Allen) 
MAANDOLINO MANDOLINO (Henri. Rene) 


Etc....Etc.... Ete... 





SYDNEY @® MELBOURNE ® AUCKLAND 





JANEIRO © HAVANA ®@ JOHANNESBURG 


and from all of our offices throughout the world 
NEW YORK © HOLLYWOOD © MONTREAL ® LONDON 


PARIS @ BRUSSELS © BARCELONA @ MADRID @ ROME 
MILAN ®@ STOCKHOLM @® MUNICH © VIENNA © TOKYO 


@ SAN JUAN 


MEXICO CITY ®@ SANTIAGO ®@ BUENOS AIRES ®@ RIO DE 











SOUTHERN MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
PEER INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
LA SALLE MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


MELODY LANE PUBLICATIONS, 


INC. 


CHAS. K. HARRIS MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
Ralph S. Peer, President 











483° 
% A83° 


GET THE 
ORIGINAL RECORD 
b 


STEVE GIBSON 


and the RED CAPS — 
featuring DAMITA JO 


2 
with a SALUTE to 


RCA VICTOR RECORDS ¢ 


ON RCA VICTOR 
Thru 
JOLLY JOYCE AGENCY 


2005 Paramount Bidg., New York 
Earle Theatre Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SALUTES = | 


RCA VICTOR |. 


ON ITS 








50th ANNIVERSARY 





Management Public Relations 


M. C. A. JOAN O'BRIEN 
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RCA VICTOR f Records 


Watch for Newest Release 


“BEFORE YOU KNOW IT CHRISTMAS WILL BE HERE” 


RFD MUSIC, INC. 
e 


For All Personal Appearances 
CALL JUdson 6-2677 


WRITE 146 West 54th St., New York City 
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Saluting- 

RCA VICTOR Records’ 
Half Century of Success 

° 


Currently 


OUTSIDE OF HEAVEN 


EDDIE FISHER 


LUNA ROSSA 


TONY MARTIN 




















BREGMAN, VOCCO and CONN, Inc. | 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO. - HOLLYWOOD | 
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PAUL TAUBMAN 


@ Pianist @ Organist @ Conductor e 











MUSICAL 
DIRECTOR 


BOB and RAY SHOW 
PERRY MASON 


TRUE DETECTIVE 
MYSTERIES 


Appearing and Broadcasting Nightly Via NBC and the Mutual Networks 
FROM HIS 


V3 pplhotse Club 


RCA VICTOR 


RECORDING ARTIST 
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"Congratulations TO RCA VICTOR On Its q 
























































Thanks for the fourteen happy years 
with you and these many happy recordings 
My First “SLEEPY TIME GAL” 
a 
“INTERMEZZO” i 
“CONCERTO IN B FLAT MINOR” 
by Tschaikowsky ey 
“HUTSUT SONG” | 
; “WARSAW CONCERTO” i 
“BUMBLE BOOGIE” | 
“SYMPHONY” Hy 
“CUMANA” at 
“COME TO THE MARDI! GRAS” | 
“MANAGUA NICARAGUA” a 
“VE GOT A LOVELY BUNCH no 
OF COCOANUTS” i 
@ i 
My Latest “YOU BELONG TO ME” .. | Hi 
“AIN'T IT GRAND TO BE a | 
BLOOMIN’ WELL DEAD” | i 
id “SINNER OR SAINT” ‘| r | 
| “A GOOD USED HEART” it 
1) 
Wy 
FREDDY MARTIN y 
; 
i 
Currently at } 


The Coceanut Grove | 3 Wy i 


Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles 
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ent* in the disk jockey business 
that are harmful to the individual, 
and to the group of performers. 
Much is written and mentioned 
about payola—the gratuities per- 
formers receive for doing certain 
favors for performers, record com- 
panies, record distributors, pub- 
lishers, song writers, etc. That 
payola is very real and very pres- 
ent, is, of course, obvious. That 
it is possible to buy a hit or make 
an artist by payola. is, by the 
same token, ridiculous. The per- 
former has too much at stake to 
risk it by plugging a dog, whether 
it be artist, song, or product. This 
self interest is natural, and keeps 
the music business, and show busi- 
ness in general, relatively honest 
The real discrimination to be 


100 Disk Jocks Control Music Biz 


Continued from page 73 


these 100 deejays, no song can be; then slowly but surely that artist’s 
a major song, no artist can remain | days are numbered. 
a major artist, and no new per- Of course, it has to be accepted 
former can become a new name. | that these 100 major performers do 
If this 100 can create a Johnnie | not consciously act in unison, but 
Ray overnight, by the same token/| it also has to be accepted that 
they can destroy a star overnight. | somehow, whether because of trade 
If these 100 disk jockeys plug a/ papers, music men, record dis*‘ribu- 
new performer who is a real talent,! tors, or, as is probably true, a 
they speed up his acceptance by | combination of these factors, over | 
the public to a terrific degree. If|a period of time they seem to re- 
they drop an established name| act to the same toward tunes, art- 
(whether the reason be grapevine | ists etc. 
hearsay, or bad taste on the part | Such power so. concentrated | 
of the artist in his public behavior), /! means that certain evils are pres- 


| 














GEORGE F 'AXTON, Inc. 


sere sROAOWAY ¢ NEW yoRrK teu 


Sepremper 12, 1952 


R.C.Ae Vi«crTorR 
630 Frrru AVENUE 
New Yorx, 


GENTLEMEN: 


CONGRATULATIONS on 
We ARE CERTAINLY HAPP 
A SMALL PART IN CONTR 
GREAT PARADE OF HITS 


’ 
youn 50TH ANNIVERSARY. 
y TO FEEL THAT WE PLAYED 


IBUTING SONGS TO YOUR 
THRU THE YEARSe 


. ST WENT IN BUSINESS IN 
1949 wcwe  Baheie recornpep "THERE'S 
NO TOMORROW" ano Huco WINTERHALTER 
recornpep "COUNT EVERY STAR". Boru 


WERE BIG HITS. | 

was Perry Como's 
a yay GO HOME" AND RALPH FLANAGAN'S 
"WHAT, WHERE AND WHEN . 


In 1951, we HAD FREDDY Marrin's 


x ZEN KISSED" anv APRIL __ 
frreeit WAND SO 70 SLEEP AGAIN”. 


‘ 


» 


Awp now 1n 1952, WE HAVE JUST may 
HIT RECORD WITH EDDIE FISCHER 


4 " 

wmeaT'S THE CHANCE YOU TAKE AnD 

ig LIKE ANOTHER BIG ONE cousye 
up wire June Vaurr's "MIGHTY LOW. ci 


FEELIN'". 


GENTLEMEN, AGAIN CONGRATULATIONS ano 


hyd LL OF YOU. 


MANY THANKS TO A 


practiced by the name jock, or the 
semi-name performer, is: when a 
gift or gratuity is extended in re- 
turn for specified favors and activi- 
ties, that gift is not acceptable. 
When, because you are a per- 
former and many people want to 
use you as a natural means of ex- 
ploitation for their product; then 
the dinners, the Xmas gifts, the 
presents for ihe kids, etc., are a 
natural part of doing business, of 
establishing contacts, and of build- 
ing relationships. They are no 
more reprehensible in the 





business, and no 
one in their right mind can con- 
demn this activity It is simply 
normal business behavior 

The self interest that a disk 
jockey must have also obvious. 
| His responsibility first to the 
audience His importance in the 
i music business is directly propor- 
| tionate to the amount of audience, 
and total influence he has His 
| national reputation is based on his 
ability to do certain things in a 
highly concentrated market. Let 
this audience wane, and the con- 
| tacts, the favors, and the 
| tance wane proportionately. This 
|is an obvious, inescapable fact. 
| Everyone goes with a _ winner. 
This doesn’t mean that you can 


or the garment 


1S 


iS 


} 


regardless of your importance or 
influence. It does mean _ that 
everything that you do as a per- 
former must be based on self in- 
ter@# to maintain yourself as a 
top pereformer. 
| Professiona) 'ntegrity | 

For example, Tony Bennett is 
one of my closest friends. Intel- 
lectually, musically, socially, we're 
friends. When Al _  Martino’s 
record of “Here in My Heart” 
was released, it was an immediate 
smash in Cleveland. Then Ben- 
nett’s record came out. Now, to 
plug his record simply because he 
and Mitch Miller and Percy Faith 
are my friends would have injured 
me, I felt, as a performer in this 
area. Logically, I played Mar- 
tino’s record. This had no influ- 
ence on my relationships with any 
of the above people, because “it 
was based on something apart 
from the music business. I am 
still good friends with all of them, 
and I am relatively unacquainted 
with Martino. You have to go 
with a winner. 

People talk about good songs 





bad singers, good groups and bad 
groups; there is no such thing 
in the music business. There is 
success or mc success. There are 
varying degrees of quality in the 
music business, but these are not 
te be confused with commercial 
acceptability. A great song quali- 
tatively may not sell; hence, for 
the music business as a commod- 
ity, it is not good. The fact that 
a great song or artist will com- 
mand a public of its own and will 
have meaning in the society is 
highly important to American cul- 
ture, but has nothing to do with 
the music business. 


AN EGG THAT STARTED 
A RECORDING TEAM 


Thirty-odd years ago Al Bernard 
and Ernest Hare were one of the 
most popular comedy teams on 
wax. The partnership got off to an 
odd start—all because Hare, who 
lived in a downstairs apartment, 
yelled up a dumbwaiter shaft to 
his upstairs neighbor, Bernard, to 
lend him an egg. 

Looking down, it struck Bernard 
that Hare looked something like 
‘a returned~ soldier standing be- 
neath a window and mooning up 
at his girl friend. That inspired Al 
to write a blackface comedy sketch, 
“I Want to Hold You in My Arms,” 
which he and Hare recorded for 
Edison. Platter was such a hit the 
pair made others in a similar vein 
for most of the record companies 
of period. Boys always blacked up 
for recording dates and frequently 
were so funny with their patter 
that orchestras couldn’t play for 
laughing. 

Hare teamed up in 1921 with 
Billy | Jones as “The Happiness 
Boys,” most popular Singing duo 
of early racic days. He died in 
1939. Bernard passed 10 years 
later, after having devoted his en- 
tire career to blackface humor. 








Irwia Scott’s New Orch 
; San Antonio, Sept. 30. 
Irwin Scott, who had played 
trumpet in the old pit orchestra 
“at the Texas Theatre, has organized 
a new dance band here. 
i It’s made up of local musicians. 





music | 
business than in the steel business | 


impor- | 


not make friends and keep them, | 


and bad songs, good singers and | 


Tenor Took Cash 
Over Victor Stock 


Although Enrico Caruso’s Victor 
Red Seal records gave the greatest 
impulse to popularizing “classical” 
| Platters, he was not the first wel! 
‘known tenor to perpetuate his 
voice in wax. 

That distinction, froma commer- 
cial standpoint, probably should Bo 

to Feruccio Giannini, who died in 

1948, aged 79 In Victor's earl, 

days, Giannini, father Metop 

thrush Dusolina Giannini. 
asked to make a record. As pay- 
| ment he “qguid take either a block 
|}of stock in fledgling company or 
| $100 real money. Like some other 
| well-known artists, Giannini de- 
| cided the phonograph might be a 
passing novelty. So he took cash. 

Giannini had previously record- 
ed in 1896 for Berliner’s 7-inch 
| platters, forerunner of Victor. He 
| also made more for Victor as well 
|} as some Columbia disks. Among 
| Victors is a curiosity::a “Miser. 
ere” from “Trovatore,” with Gian- 
nini singing the tenor role of 
Manrico, and Leonora’s soprane 
responses by a cornet! Accom. 
paniment is by the “Royal Marine 
Band.” Another “Miserere” ver- 
sion had the soprano part sung by 
“Miss Merilees,” but still with 
Marine Band backing. 





| 


of 


was 


| 





Aussie’s Peter Dawson 
All-Time Disk Champ 


To find the all-time most con- 
sistently popular recording artist 
you have to go overseas. There's 
little question that the honor be- 
longs to Peter Dawson. 


This Australian-born bass-bari- 
tone came to England in 1904 at 
the age of 20. Almost at once he 
began to make records—at first for 
nearly every company but after a 
few years exclusively for Gramo- 
phone (better known today as H. 
M. V.). And Pawson has been mak- 
ing records ever since. He has 
bre had a big,following in the 
U.S., but throughout the British 
| Empire his popularity has never 
flagged. 

Today the irrepressible Pete 
Dawson, whose practical jokes 
used to drive his fellow artists al- 
most beserk, is one of the world’s 
champion commuters. He spends 
part of his time in England and 
part in Australia, where he helps 
run a canning factory inherited 
from his father. When he is about 
to leave for his home country he 
makes enough records to provide 
for regular releases until he re- 
turns. But if anything should hap- 
pen to keep him in Australia iong- 
er than he expects, he can always 
do some recording at H.M.V.’s Aus- 
tralian branch. The Empire must 
have its Dawson ditties! 


| Congratulations on Your 


50th ANNIVERSARY 


I'm happy tobe a part of 
the RCA-VICTOR Family 





Hour of Decision 
Radio and TV ABC Sundays 


Soloist 
BILLY GRAHAM CRUSADES 


Press Relations 
ROBERTS & BRADBURY 
6335 Yucca $t., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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' Electronic Engineers Work Years 


Ahead of Present Standards; Result 
Is an Ever-Improving Phono System 


In the research laboratories of 
the RCA Victor Division, Radio 
Corporation of America, phono- 
graph engineers and sound special- 
ists work years ahead of market 
needs, perfecting better products 
for tomorrow, 


From these laboratories and 
those of the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Co., predecessors of the pres- 
ent organization, has come a rich 
flow of new developments and im- 
provements which have contribut- | 
ed significantly to the refining of 
the recording art. 

And yet, although the new 45 
rpm and 3314 
resent the high-water mark of 
progress in the art, the research 
program in the laboratory has not 
slackened. This endless quest for 
something better is a heritage 
from Eldridge R. Johnson, founder | 
of Victor, who, decades ago, wrote: | 


“The Victor Co. is now in pos-| 


rpm records rep-| + 





session of many patents and secret 
processes, but our greatest secret 
process is this: ‘we seek to improve | 
everything we do every day.’ Just 
as soon as a certain improvement | 
is secured, the experts in the or- 
ganization are set to the task of 
making something new that is bet- 
ter than the last improvement.” 


} 

So successful was Johnson in 
taking the “bugs” and kinks out of 
Emile Berliner’s gramophone that | 
he was given a contract to produce 
the machines for the Berliner. 
Gramophone Co. 


| Firsts | 





However, Johnson’ continued 
with his own experiments. He de- 
veloped the first spring motor for 
a disk-type talking machine. The 
motor assured a constant turntabie 
speed, could be regulated, was 
quiet in operation, and was easy 
to make and use. Above all, he' 


| phone replaced the recording horn 


developed a new disk-type record 
which was superior to any record 
then on the market. 

Among the most important of 
Johnson’s early contributions to 
the recording art was his devel- 
opment of a new recording 
process. This process pointed the 
way to the mass production of top- 
quality copies from a “master” rec- 





ord. Under the Johnson process, 
the recording was “cut” in a wax) 
disk. The platter, in turn, was de- 
veloped into a metal plate by a/| 
delicate electroplating process. 
Records produced by this means 
had a performance quality far 
superior to any other records on 
the market. 


| ——s Another Milestone 


The year 1925 was a milestone 
in the art of sound recording and 
reproduction—bringing both elec-| 
trical recording and the Ortho-| 


phonic Victrola phonograph. With} David 


electrical recording, the micro-| 
The recording stylus was actuated | 
by electrical impulses, not sound-| 
waves. High and low frequencies | 
never before heard on _ records} 
were successfully recorded. A new} 
era of recorded sound had begun. 

One year later, however, sound | 
engineers developed electrical re- 
production, which sounded the 
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knell for mechanical-reproduction 
instruments. The chain of record- 
ing and reproduction was now all- 


“electrical. 


Changes continued in the record- 
ing art. Needles gave way to more 
efficient jewel pickups. In 1927, 
Victor nationally marketed the 
first instrument capable of playing 
more than one record without 
manual change. The age of auto- 
matic changers had arrived. 

The 45 rpm system represents 
the latest of many significant ad- 
vances in the recording art. It of- 
fers the first phonograph record 
and changer literally made for 
each other; the first record made 
in a single size for all classifica- 
tions of music; a changer that is 
the size of conventional 
models and requires approximately 
25% fewer parts; a new high in 
operating efficiency. 

In Princeton, N. J., at RCA’s 
Sarnoff Research Center, 
continue experiments 
Many of 
these experiments are conducted 
in what is said to be the “quietest 
room in the world,” a laboratory 
so completely devoid of sound that 
a person in the room can hear his 


scientists 





blood coursing through his veins. | 


From this room and other laho- 
ratories of thé Radio Corp. of 
America and its RCA Victor Divi- 
will confinue to come the 


progress has marked the history 
of the phonograph and record in- 
dustry ever since Edison waxed 
“Mary had a Little Lamb” in 1877. 


GRACE SPENCER FIRST 
FEMME CHIRP ON DISKS 


Three-iine obit in the Aug. 20, 
1952, Variety said: “Mrs. Grace 
Spencer Doolittle, 80, former sing- 
er, died Aug. 13 in New York.” 

Item is of special interest to 
those who know early platter his- 
tory. Grace Spencer was first wom- 
an to be personally recorded by 
Thomas A. Edison for his brown 
wax cylinders and believed herself 
first to record for Victor. Shortly 
before her death she recailed. 

“I know I was the first woman 
singer to sing for Mr. Edison. After 
father and I hinched with him and 
his wife, he took us alf over to his 
recording room, where under his 
supervision I made a solo—the 
first female record there. That, I 
find, from my journal of events, 
was the fall of 1897. After that, 
Mr. Child of the Victor Co. sent 
for me.” 

Miss Spencer, who retired after 
marrying Dr. Willard Foster Doo- 
little, sang for several years in the 
Lyric Trio with Harry Macdon- 
ough, tenor, and William F. Hooley. 


First ‘Victrola Corner’ In 
White House—Pres. Taft 


President William H. Taft was 
the first American President to go 
in for “canned music” in a big way. 
In 1910, Mr. Taft installed a “Vic- 
trola corner” in a room of the 
White House, and the Victor Co. 
made considerable use of the fact 
in its advertising. 

Taft's Democratic rival in the 
1908 campaign, William Jennings 
Bryan, also loved phono music but 
became an Edison Diamond Disk 
enthusiast. is daughter, Ruth 
Bryan Owen, later ambassador to 
Denmark, acquired her father’s 
love of reproduced sounds and dur- 
ing her travels with a Chautauqua 
in the 1920s made a practice of 
visiting music stores along the way 
and listening to the music of the 
Orthophonic Victrola, .the _Colum- 
bia Viva-Tonal and the Brunswick 
Panatrope. 











Vogue for Name Bands x 
As Big Disk Sellers 
Kicked Off by ‘Pops’ 


The name band biz, as a big-sel|- 
ing record feature, is usually con- 
ceded to have started with Pay! 
Whiteman’s first Victor platters in 
the 1920s. 


During the decade precedins 
dancing at home to talking ma. 
chine music had been a popular 
indoor sport, but most records 
were played by phono company 
house bands. Nearly all Victor 
dance platters from 1912 to 1917 
were by the Victory Military Band 
(a convenient disguise for Sousa, 
Pryor and Conway bands). Then 
outside groups such as the Original 
Dixieland Jazz‘ Band, Ted Lewis 
Jazz Band, Lopez & Hamilton's 
Kings of Harmony, Earl Fuller's 
Jazz Band and Joseph C. Smith's 
Orchestra began to be waxed. 


But Whiteman really kicked off 
the big band biz boom when Vic- 
tor a.&r. man, late Eddie King, 
heard his troupe play at Atlantic 
City. It took almost a whole day 
for the boys to make their first 
platter—a 12-incher of “Avaion 
and “Dance of the Hours” from 
“Gioconda.” Not being used to 
recording, their nerves were on 
edge and every time anything went 
wrong, somebody exclaimed 
“damn!”——thus ruining the record 

Once initial mervousness was 
over, “Pops” and the boys got re- 
cording techniques down pat, and 
seldom took more than two hours 
for a session. 


The late great diva Nellie Melba 
used to relate a similar incident. 
The soprano said that, stepping 
back from recording horn to take 
a high note, she exclaimed “damn!” 
and the horn drank in this unseem- 
ly speech with all the clarity of a 
recording angel. Melba’s mood 
wasn’t angelic when she had to 
make record over. 


SOUR NOTE THAT MADE 
HANS VON BULOW FAINT 


Musical celebrities of the '90s 
used to visit Edison’s laboratory 
and make experimental records 
just to get an idea of what they 
sounded like. 


Amusing story is told of visit 
of German pianist, Hans von Bu- 
low. The great man condescended 
to make a cylinder of his nianistic 
virtuosity. Result didn’t sound 
much like a piano, which came out 
on wax in those days like a cross 
between a banjo and a zither, but 
it was good enough to show he had 
played a wrong note. 


When the recording director, 
Theodore Wangemanu, told von 
Bulow he had made a slip, the 
virtuoso refused to believe it. He 
was peevish about even a sugges- 
tion of such an impossible thing. 
But when the roller was played, 
and artist himself heard the wrong 
note, he fainted! 

Wangemann, incidentally, toured 
Europe for Edison and made many 
recordings for the inventor's pri- 
vate collection. Several piano solos 
which he recorded by Johannes 
Brahms turned up in Germany a 
few years ago. Wangemann was 
killed when struck by a Long Is- 
land train in 1906. 








Mooney Back, With Glaser 

Art Mooney has returned to Joe 
Glaser’s Associated Booking Corp. 
after a term with Music Corp. of 
America. : ane a 

Mooney signed with ABC for a 
five-year period. 
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Greetings from 


AL GOODMAN 


Recording Exclusively for RCA VICTOR 


ageless albums of show and movie scores. 


It's been wonderful being associated with you in making so many 
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Rachmaninoff in the Middle; 
Edison’s ‘Cute’ Ads Vs. Vietor 


The story is probably apocryphal, but there’s a legend 
that when Sergei Rachmaninoff had his first recording 
engagement for Edison Diamond Disks he played the open- 
ing bars of Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody in so 
subdued a fashion that they didn’t “take.” The recording 
engineer wanted the great man instructed to play a little 
louder, but everybody stood in so much awe of “Rocky” 
that no one wanted to approach him. Finally, a hard- 
boiled gent volunteered for the assignment. He walked 


> into the recording studio, tapped the celebrated composer- 


pianist on the shoulder, and—according to the story— 
said something at which Rachmaninoff grinned broadly 
and began giving with more volume. 

After a successful record had been achieved, the im- 
perturbable citizen was asked what tactful approach he 
had used to make the virtuoso hammer harder. He replied: 
“Oh, I just sez, ‘Say, you damn Roosian, play louder’!” 

As related elsewhere, platter companies have a notorious 
objection to giving plugs to the opposition. Conspicuous 
exception is recent action of makers of Remington long- 
players “welcoming” Victor’s new lower-priced Bluebirds 
to the LP field as a move toward bringing price of the 33’s 
down to a “more reasonable level.” 

Edison did the same thing, but from a different motive, 
after Rachmaninoff, who had been exclusive to Edison, 
signed up with Victor. Magazines carried full-page ads 
showing pianist at his Steinway, playing in direct compari- 
son with New Edison to prove there was “no difference” 
between Edison recorded music and the artist’s qwn play- 
ing. Ad contained a gimmick to this effect: 

“We are glad to announce that Rachmaninoff has also 
made records for one of the standard talking machines. 
We invite comparison. Hear Rachmaninoff at any Edison 
dealer.” 

This, of course, was an implication that the Edison 
piano recording was better than Victor and it brought a 
rejoinder from Victor that Rachmaninoff signed an exclu- 
sive Victor pact: only after an extensive test of “other 
reproducing mediums.” 

Another stunt Edison used to disguise its chagrin at 
losing its greatest pianist was to advertise an open letter 
from Thomas A. Edison to Rachmaninoff, recalling that 
R.’s Edison contract provided the company would not pay 
royalties on the sale of his Edison disks if he afterwards 
recorded the same selections for any other firm. 

However, Mr. Edison generously said, im effect, he was 
so pleased that the public would have an opportunity to 
compare his recording processes with those of the “talking 
machines” that he would waive the contract stipulation 
and pay those royalties, anyway. He urged Rachmaninoff 
to play for Victor the same numbers he had made for Edi- 
son, “so the public may decide for itself.” 


Servicing the Record Dealer 


By WILLIAM I. ALEXANDER 
Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager 





The record business probably is the most consistently 
fast-moving business that exists today. 

The rapidly changing tastes of the music-buying public 
can make a new tune a smash hit overnight, and then can 
let it die just as quickly. If record companies do not have 
their merchandise shipments and promotion material 
geared to coincide with that brief period of public de- 
mand, then they're out of luck in the sales department. 

There is no other business known to me wherein the 
keenness of competition places such demands of imme- 
diacy and thoroughness on the manufacturer in gettin 
dealer stores serviced nationally. 

We believe we maintain one of the most complete serv- 
icing organizations for dealers with respect to advertising 
and sales promotion. Annual polls of dealer opinion seem 
to back that belief. 

Our broad national advertising program uses radio, 
television and magazines. Radio programs are scheduled 
regularly, including a number of well-received syndicated 
features covering more than 600 programs. 

Record commercials are also included on “Kukla, Fran 
& Ollie” and the Dennis Day show on the NBC television 
network, and on the Phil Harris-Alice Faye show on NBC’s 
radio network. 

Probably the most important single promotion in the 
field of radio is the Disk Jockey Service. Large lists of 
DJ's receive Pop, Red Seal, Western, and Blues & Rhythm 
releases regularly. Timing of these shipments with the 
release of merchandise and growth in popularity of the 
tunes is a job in itself. 

_ Placement of space ads includes the show business pub- 

lications, music trade papers, large circulation consumer 
magazines, music books, and concert programs. 

| Beaucoup Tieups 


Individually and through distributors, dealer stores reg- 
ularly receive a wide variety of advertising and promotion 
material. Window display service guarantees each dealer 
nine major displays a year, with eight or nine bonuses 
usually thrown in. Counter merchandisers, monthly pop 
and Red Seal hangers, and weekly pop streamers are part 
of the dealer service, in addition to weekly bulletins. 

Each dealer builds up a cooperative advertising fund 
through sale of RCA Victor merchandise. He can use 
this money for mailings or other promotions, or he can 
make use of newspaper mats provided through our dis- 
'ributors, with RCA Victor footing part of the bill. We 
rg provide TV commercial and radio spots for dealer 

se. 

Personal appearances by artists are usually planned in 
Connection with concert tours by the artists, and in each 
ao oe in tremendous sales of the particular avrtist’s 

Cords, 

More than 2,000 dealers receive each month RCA Victor 
numerical catalog listings. Unique in the business is our 
_Alusic America Loves Best” catalog, 5,000,000 copies of 
Which are provided for consumers through dealer stores. 
a all-encompassing program naturally presents dif- 
ata but not because of the size of the undertaking. 

he chief cause of the problems that arise is the very 
nature of the business—the fact that it is so fast-moving 
and must be “played by ear.” 

But that is also the chief reason it's so interesting. 








Some Real Museum Pieces . 


Until after it was taken over by RCA, the old 
Victor. Talking Machine Co. retained the masters and 
matrices of every record. Even after a number had 
been cut out of the catalog for many years you could 
get a special white label pressing at a price depend- 
ing on the platter’s original ciassification. For in- 
stance, a single-faced pressing of a pop song or comic 
sketch in the black label series cost only 60c in the 
early 1920s. Later it was decided the special press- 
ing biz was too much time and trouble and the price 
was gradually hiked to $8. When materials became 
scarce during World War II, special pressings were 
discontinued. By that time nearly all the masters of 
old pop numbers and many of the classical Red Seals 
had been scrapped. 


However, a search through the storage vaults of any 
long established company probably would bring some 
surprise discoveries. Just out of curiosity, an em- 
ployee of the Columbia plant at Bridgeport recently 
went through some apparent rubbish in a dark corner 
and made some finds. They included the master of 
Bert Williams singing “I’ve Such a Funny Feeling 
When I Look at You.” The comedian recorded the 
number on Sept. 29, 1906, but the master apparently 
had been stored out of place and missing for more 
than 40 years. 


The researcher also found unissved disk dubbings 
of two cylinders made by Pope Leo XIII in the 
Vatican on Feb. 5, 1903, and an unpublished “Address 
by Admiral Robert E. Peary Before Leaving for the 
North Pole,” recorded in New York July 13, 1906. 
(Incidentally, one of the rarest Victors is a talk on 
his “discovery” of the Pole. made by Dr. Frederick 
Cook late in 1909 and yanked from the catalog a few 
months later after Cook was denounced as a faker.) 

It isn’t generally known that Bert Williams and 
George Walker made several Victor platters in 1901. 
Copies are almost impossible to find now. .The Victor 
record catalog of the period said Williams and Walker 
were engaged at “the highest figure in the history of 
the a machine business.” But it didn’t say how 
much! 


RCA’s Fort Knox of Old Masters, 
The Disk Kind, That Is 


Camden, N. J. 

Sheltered behind .8-inch brick walls and guarded by 
uniformed patrolmen, a priceless treasure of master re- 
cordings of the world’s greatest musical performances— 
those of Caruso, Galli-Curci, Ruffo, Chaliapin, Paderew- 
ski, Rachmaninoff, and others—is preserved for present 
and future generations of music lovers. 

Here, also, are to be found the original masters of some 
wonderful old records that have nothing to do with music, 
like Will Rogers’ famous “Talks to Bankers” and “First 
Political Speech.” . 

The custodian—and owner—of this irreplaceable treas- 
ure is the RCA Victor Division of the Radio Corp. of 
America, successor to the Victor Talking Machine Co., 
which made the records. The repository of the collection 
is quite aptly called the “Treasure Vault.” 

Out of this vault, RCA Victor has drawn a varied se- 
lection of the most representative recordings of music’s 
“Golden Age,” the’ first quarter of this century, and re- 
recorded them for the company’s “Treasury of Immortal 
Performances” series. 


Behind heavy doors the vault is divided into two ad- 
joining rooms, each 30 by 90 feet Each room is filled 
by Jong rows of shelves, loaded with iarge brown en- 
velopes standing on edge. Inside the brown envelopes 
are flannel envelopes protecting the master recordings. 

Frank Scull, librarian, and his two assistants maintain 
a constant check on the library with a detailed card index 
system. There is‘ no room for mistakes in the Treasure 
Vault, because these original masters are more than just 
the property of RCA Victor. They are an important part 
of the cultural heritage of America. 

The oldest recording bears the date Dec. 31, 1897, and 
the name R. G. Ingersoll. It is a reading by the famous 
Philadelphia lawyer of one of his famed essays. ° 

Probably the most famous star of yesterday whose re- 
corded voice is preserved in the Treasure Vault is Enrico 
Caruso. Among the 235. Caruso masters in the vault are 
some which have never been heard by the public. The 
oldest is “Celeste Aida,’ from Verdi’s opera, transcribed 
in 1903. 

About 70,000 masters are kept in the vault. Several are 
recordings of the same music. Galli-Curci, for example, 
recorded Rigoletto’s “Dearest Name” 21 times before she 
was satisfied with the result. Counting the working mas- 
ters and the No. 2 masters, in addition to the originals, 
the library contains 278,000 recordings. 

Scull, who has been taking care of the masters for al- 
most 30 years, enjoys memories ot the days when he ran 
to fetch sandwiches, milk and coffee for McCormack, 








“ Schumann-Eeirnk and Kreisier, and -wordered why thet 


pianist, Paderewski, let his hair grow so long. 








Famous Victor Advertising 


From 30 to 40 years ago one of most famous adver- 
tising slogans was Victor Talking Machine Co.’s “Will 
There Be a Victrola in Your Home This Christmas?” 
Appearing in leading magazines several weeks before 
the holiday season, the ad made Victrolas move out of 
dealers’ stock at a pleasantly profitable rate. 

Wording of ad, however, apparently was an after- 
thought. In one of the first 1906 issues Oi the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, a back page ad queried: “Did 
you get a Victor for Christmas?” Company must have 
got her to fact that post-Yuletide publicizing was poor 
tactics, so made the switch to tne more protable 
inquiry. 

Through the years, Victor advertising was consist- 
ently more effective than that of most competitors. 
(It was also much more extensive.) One of its most 
unusual ads in Ladies Home Journal for December, 
1908, showed two Victors of old-fashioned horn variety. 
Both were filled with photos of famous recording art- 
ists. One machine contained the Red Seal galaxy 
(Caruso was s@ important he was shown twice), and 
the other had popular singers, monologists, etc. 


First Recordings Of 
Jazz, Spelled *Jass’ 


By JAMES L. SHAW 


Jazz, destined to revolutionize pop music for better or 
worse, according to point of view, made probably its first 
appearance in any record list in Victor’s May, 1917, sup- 
plement. Plattner No. 18255 combined “Dixieland Jass 
(that was the way it was spel'ed at first) Cne-Step,” with 
a foxtrot, “Livery Stable Blues,” both played by the 
“Original Dixieland ‘Jass’ Band.” Catalog Editor James 
E. Richardson commented: “The Jass Band is the very 
latest thing in the development of music. It has sufficient 
power and penetration to inject new life into a mummy, 


and will keep ordinary human dancers on their feet till 
breakfast time.” 


Columbia’s first jazz mentions occurred in July supple. 
ment—two months after Victor. A vocal record, “Hong 
Kong,” by Elizabeth Brice and Charles King, was described 
as “a round trip ticket to lantern-lit Chinese gardens 
and the beauties of ‘Jazz’ land.” The word was spelled 
“jass” in the dance list, which began by asking: “Has any 
greater dance record ever been offered than the two ‘Jass’ 
song sensations, ‘Hawaiian Butterfly’ and ‘Hong Kong,’ as 
arranged and played by Prince’s Band?” But this coupling, 
played by the Columbia house band directed by Charles A. 
Prince was not a jazz record by present standards. 


Same Columbia list contained “It’s a Long, Long Time 
Since I’ve Been Home” and “Just the Kind of a Girl 
(You'd Love to Make Your Wife)” by an obscure group 
called Borbee’s “Jass’” Orchestra. Combo consisted of 
two banjoists, violinist, drummer and pianist, and the thin, 
lady-like sounds it produced had no kinship with authentie 
jazz. 

Victor’s second jazz platter, “Slippery Hank” and “Yah- 
de-Dah,” was played by Ear] Fuller’s Famous Jazz Band 
(it must have got famous within a few months!), and there 
was a catalog reference to a top-hatted gent who is st‘ll 
right up there among the dance bandleaders. Said the anno- 
tator: “The sounds as of a dog in his dying anguish are 
from Ted Lewis’ clarinet.” 

Showing how rapidly jass/jazz was gaining popularity, 
there was also a vocal record by Arthur Collins and Byron 
G. Harlan of “Everybody's Jazzin' It.” “Everybody Loves 
a Jazz Band’”’ was another pup song of the time. 








| Genesis of ‘Ragtime’ | 

It’s hard to tell when word “ragtime” first entered 
record catalogs. Edison cylinder list for 1899 has a “Rag 
Time Medley,” consisting of “Mr. Johnson, Turn Me 
Loose” and “Oh, Mr. Johnson,” played by the banjoist, 
Ruby Brooks, of the vaude team of Brooks & Ginter, who 
died in 1906. Ragtime song listings are “Ragtime Liz,” 
“Rastus Thomrpcron’s Ragtime Cakewalk,” “The Ragtime 
Brigade Is Off to War” (the Spanish-American War, of 
course; the first World War inspired “The Ragtime Volun- 
teers Are Off to War” in 1917); as well as “You’ve Been 
a Good Old Wagon but You've Done Broke Down,” gen- 
erally considered one of the first songs to show a definite 
ragtime influence. 


First noted ragtime pianist to record was Mike Bernard, 
often termed the greatest exponent of the “white ragtime” 
school. Bernard played for Columbia from 1912 to 1918. 
One of his best was “The Battle of San Juan Hill,” in 
which he imitates bugle calls, cannon fire and assorted 
battle noises by means of his keyboard virtuosity. Felix 
Arndt came along for Victor in 1914. A few brown wax 
cylinders exist of “An Assortment of Rags” apparently 
played in the late '90s by one Robert Hockett, who finishes 
with a flourish and a laugh. In recent years player piano 
rolls by Scott Joplin, James Scott and other Negro ragtime 
masters have been recorded and issued by Circle Records. 


Perhaps most outlandish ragtime stunt ever achieved 
by a platter pianist was done by Melville Ellis on a 1912 
Columbia. He combined “Alexander’s Ragtime Band” with 
snatches of the “Fire Music” from Wagner’s ‘“Walkure.” 


Victor’s ‘Coney Island Crowd’ 


In pre-electric era, Victor recording artists agreed that 
they fell into three fairly well-defined groups. 


Those making black label records of current hits and 
dance tunes often referred to themselves as “The Coney 
Island Crowd.” The term was suggested by a talk made at 
a meeting of Victor distributors and artists by the late 
Calvin Child, then head of the company’s Red Seal activi- 
ties. Child urged distribs to eoncentrate on selling high- 
brow platters “and try to get the public away from the 
Coney Island stuff.” Pop artists’ ruffled feelings were 
somewhat soothed when prexy E. R. Johnson arose to 
say he felt the crack about Coney was uncalled for. He 
pointed out that if it were not for the profits Victor 
made from pops it couldn't afford to absorb losses on 
many of its Red Seal contracts. Pop crowd then adopted 
generic title of “Coney Island Crowd.” 


Next in line up the ladder were the performers who ap- 
peared on the single-faced purple or double-faced biue 
label disks, sold at a slightly higher price than the black 
pops. They specialized in “standard” recital and con- 
cert numbers, but also appeared, under disguised names, 
on the black labels. These performers, of whom Elsie 
Baker, Olive Kline, Lucy Isabelle Marsh and Lambert 
Murphy were typical, had got much of their training by 
singing in church chcirs. Tonor John Young and baritone 
Frederick Wheeler also recorded duets of gospel hymns 
for all the companies under the aliases of Harry Anthony 
and James F. Harrison. Young, aged 81, still lives in 
New York, but Wheeler died a couple of years ago. 


The third, topflight group was the Red Seal con- 
ungent, often veferrec to as “the Red Sealers” or “the 
Real Singers.” Mostly foreign-born, in contrast to the other 
two groups, they were headed by Caruso as operatic 
tenor and John McCormack as balladeer. 

Although the line of demarcation was clear, there was 
a fraternal feeling, and the three “classes” mingled in- 
discriminately at the Victor lunch room in Camden, where 
a standout comic was likely to be seen telling the great 
Enrico how he’d always had a secret longing to sing 
“Otello,” while Caruso confessed he’d give a lot to be 
able to warble comic songs as well as his table mate. 
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ly pursued this philosophy in his 
advertising campaigns. Net result 
of his enterprise was to lift the 








instrument out of the nickelodeon | 


stage and make it the great new 
medium of show business that it 
is today. Edison, whe much later 
became known as the “Wizard of 
Menlo Park,” and. was probably 
most famous man in world when he 
died aged 84, in 1931, was only 30 
when the idea of recording and re- 
producing sound first occurred to 
him in 1877, Previously, unknown to 
him, other men had played with 
the idea. Leon Scott, a Frenchman, 
made a device in 1857 which he 
called a phonoautograph. It looked 
a lot like Edison’s first try at mak- 
ing a phonograph. You spoke into 
its “funnel” and a pig’s bristle 
scratched wavy lines on a cylinder 
coated with lampblack. Twenty 
years later, another Frenchman, 


Charles Cros, wrote an article the- | 


orizing on how it might be possible 
to make the “phonoautograph”’ re- 
produce sounds, But Edison had 
heard of Cres’ 
he hit on the reproducing notion, 
and neither Scott nor Cros ever 
took practical steps toward making 
their Gal.ic contraptions “talk.” 
The home-entertainment possi- 
bilities of Edison's cylinder-type 
machines were not immediately 
recognized. Chief role was as slot- 
machine amusement in barrooms, 
nickelodeons and penny arcades. It 
remained for Emile Berliners disk 
machine and its devlopment by 
Johnson and Victor to realize its 
potentialities as a musical instru- 
ment. 


Edison got the idea that he might 
obtain a playback of reproduced 
sound while experimenting on a 
device for automatically recording 
telegraph messages. With a disk of 
paper laid on a revolving platen, 
signals were embossed on paper 
and repeated at high speed. The 
sounds had an eerie, almost human 
quality and Edison decided that if 
he could record the movement of 
the diaphragm he could record and 
reproduce the voice and other 
sounds. 


“Professor Edison,” aS newspap- 
ers then called him, drew a crude 
sketch of what he had in mind and 
told one of his aides, Swiss-born 
John Kruesi, to make it, at a price 
between $18 and $30. Kruesi didn’t 
figure it would work, and Edison 
didn’t expect to make a go uf the 
first try. His machine consisted of 
a grooved cylinder around which 
tinfoil stiffened with antimony was 
to be wrapped; a holder with a 
sharp metal needle; a crank; a 
mouthpiece to speak into; and an- 
other mouthpiece, or “funnel,” 
through which the reproduced 
sound should emerge. 

Unsung Heroes 

Kruesi worked for 30 hours with- 
out rest and with almost no food— 
he was almost as much a “sleepless 
wonder” as Edisen—and on Wed., 
Aug. 15, 1877, the first phonograph 
was ready. Kruesi stood by, as did 
Charles Carman, foreman of Edi- 
son’s machine shop, who had _ bet 
the inventor a box of cigars the 
machine wouldn’t work. Edison 
wrapped tinfoil around the cylin- 
der, set the needle at the begin- 
ning, and shouted “Mary Had a 
Little Lamb” into the mouthpiece. 
He reset the needle at the begin- 
ning, resumed his cranking, and 
the thing Squeakily repeated the 
saga of Mary and her pet. In some- 
what more human voices Kruesi 
exclaimed, “Mein Gott im Him- 
mel!” and Carman snorted, in as- 
sumed disgust, ‘“‘Well, I guess I’ve 
lost!” 

Sound of the original tinfoil 
phonograph, and others that fol- 
lowed, was frequently compared to 
that of ventriloquist’s dummy. 
Johnson’s first description of the 
sound of these early machines was 
that it resembled a “parrot with a 
bad cold in its head.” 
sounded sc dummy-like that eariy 
exhibitors were accused of produc- 
ing recorded sounds by voice- 
throwing. But, as bad as the re- 
cording was, the human voice for 
the first time in history had been 
repeated by a machine. 

Although Edison was already a 
famous inventor, he and his asso- 
ciates were hard up in 1877. One 
of them, Edward H. Johnson, de- 
cided to try to raise some money 
by legturing in Northern and Cen- 
tral ew York on Edison's inven- 
tions. One night in Buffa!o he men- 
tioned that Edison was working on 
a device to record sounds, and the 
mext morning a paper came out 
with a headline that Edison had 


never neara Gi VLres ideas 
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goose-neck and tapered tone arm. 
This permitted easy needle re- 
placement and saved record wear 
and breakage. | 


In the fall of 1901, at Buffalo’s | 
Pan-American Exposition, age} 
: r i al over a 
was born the term, “talking ma- paca oo or age pov eet 
chine,” which Edison at first ap-|COMPE*ilors, © Ban nbn 
salile *..| out Victor boasted an organiza 
proved but later disliked and dis- | 10000 dealers including the 
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nes for the re-creation Ot | eeaakte ieee tab commercial 
sound. 7 is Se ee 
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crowd formed that the floor was| con their acceptance of the Victor 
in danger of collapsing. line. 
Soon afterwards, Edison tempo- | In 
|rarily switched from the cylinder 
ito a disk machine and maintained 
lits reproduction was “perfect.” His 
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invented a “talking machine.” Thus 











1906 Victor dramatically re- 
versed the whole field by enclosing 
'the horn in the cabinet. Up to 
\that time, exposed horns had run 
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tor Talking Machine Co. and, even- | 
tually the RCA Victor organiza- | 
tion. 

The word “Victor” did not ap- 
pear in the company until 1901 
when, according to one story, John- | 


| 


son felt that he had mastered the | 
problems of the Berliner contriv- | 
ance, and was happy and proud of | 
his “victory.” In 1902 what was to | 
become the Victor dog was painted | 
by Francis Barraud who eventual- | 
ly sold the trademark to the British | 
Gramophone Co., Victor’s English | 
affiliate. Johnson got the Ameri- 
can rights to the trademark and 
the Victor company spent millions 
popularizing it. 

About 1878, Edison had given the 
New York World an amazingly pro- 
phetic interview. He told the re- 
porter the phonograph would be 
used for dictating; would be valu- 
able in teaching foreign languages; 
there would be “talking books” for 
the blind (he. said 100 blind per- 
sons had already ordered phono- 
graphs in the hope that taiking 
books were coming); there would 
be unlimited duplication of master 
records, and it would be possible 
to record a symphony on one rec- 
ord. 


Naturally, some of details of “the 
W.zard’s” prophecies bring a laugh 
today. He foresaw waxings of or- 
chesiras by putting a phonograph 
inside a barrel with funnel sticking 
out through hole. He also estimat- 
ed cost of perfected phonograph at 
“about one dollar.” These ideas 
were developed at greater length 
in an article he wrote in 1878 for 
the North American Review. Same 
year, Edison gave a demonstration 
in Washington for Congress and 
put on a special phonograph per- 
formance in the White House for 
President Rutherford B. Hayes. 


Johnson, however, continued to 
make important technigal improve- 
;ments. In 1896 he was among the 
first to develop a practical spring 
mot$r that could be regulated and 
was easy to operate. Thomas H. 
Macdonald, a Columbia engineer; 
is also credited with a similar in- 
vention. In that same year John- 
son focused his attention on the 
improvement of the record, and by 
1898 had developed a recording 
p.ocess that was a vast improve- 
ment over previous systems, by 
providing greater volume and more 





lifelike tone. It was this high 
quality of Johnson’s recordings 
which eventually induced the 


world famous Caruso to sign up 
with Victor. The effect of Caruso’s 
step was to legitimize the machine 
as a musical instrument and to sig- 
nal the entrance of a host of other 
musical stars in the recording 
| field. 








In 1903 Johnson developed the 


time included the Metropolitan 
Orchestra, baritone S. H. Dudley 
and tenor Harry Macdonough. 


Famous Firsts 


Who was the first show biz per- | 
sonality to be recorded?. Well, | 
Jules Levy, cornet virtuoso who | 
died in 1904, was one of first. Dur- | 
ing week of June 3-8, #878, Levy 
played at Irving Hall (Irving Place 
and 15th St., N. Y.) in competition, | 
or cooperation, with a phonograph. | 
He would toot a tune into a fun-| 
nel and Edison’s “wonder box” | 
would come back with a feeble 
caricature of a cornet tone. Others 
who gave demonstrations were 
Emily Winant, soprano of St. 
Thomas’ Church, S. P. Warren, 
George Warren and Eugene Oud- 
lin. 

Edward M. Favor has already 
been mentioned. Old Edison cata- 
logs say he was “the first profes- 
sional to sing into a phonograph.” 
He also became probably the first 
professional recording artist. Fav- 
or’s recordings were exhibited in 
the lobby of the Park Theatre, 
Boston during a long run of “Ship 
Ahoy!” in which he played and, as 
may be imagined, attracted wide 
attention. Favor quit recording in 
1914; but was a popular Broadway 
character actor until he died, aged 
80, in 1936. When he first caroled 
into the tinfoil, the long chain of 
progress and advancement — if 
that’s what it is — from the cheer- 
fully obvious comedy of Ed Favor 
to the maudlin wailing of Johnnie 
Ray and other present-day croon- 
ers was on its way! 

Edison became absorbed with 
electric lighting problems and did- 
n’t experiment with the phono- 
graph for several years. But in 
1886, two Washington men, Charles 
Sumner Tainter and Chichester 
Bell, brought out an improved ma- 
chine that played wax cylinders, 
and Berliner, also in Washington, 
was experimenting with his zinc 
and vulcanite disks that sound as 
if they were recorded on a grind- 
stone. By 1890 the phonograph was 
beginning to be established as a 
penny-arcade attraction, “slot ma- 
chine parlor;” came into wide use, 
and some record-playing equip- 
ment was sold for home perfor- 
mance. The North American Phon- 
ograph Co. had been formed, and 
granted leased permission for 
smaller companies to operate in 
various States. Columbia, for in- 
stance, got its name because, in the 
beginning, it was licensed for busi- 
aoe only in the District of Colum- 
ia. 


Show business didn’t profit much 
at first by this invention. The first 
list of “musical phonogratns” is- 








sued in 1890 by North American 


consisted of 16 performances by 
a brass band; 15 by “parlor or- 
chestra;” 16 cornet solos (probably 
15 clarinet renditions; 10 
flute and 10 piccolo solos (most 
likely by Eugene C. Rose, still liv- 
ing at 86 in Freeport, L. I., who 
recalls making experimental flute 
records for Edison in 1889); 10 vio- 
lin recordings; six “piano duetts; 
and two vocal quartets of “Negro 
Melodies” and “Popular Songs. 
There were no master “phono- 


grams” (the word “record” hadn't | 


come into general use), and the 
artists had to sing or play the dif- 
ferent titles over and over. The 
sound went into six or eight ma- 
chines at each performance, and 
the artist was paid as little as 50c 
or as much as a dollar a “round.” 





Sing 40 rounds a day, and you 
were in the money—for_ those 
times! 


For the first few years after wax 
records were marketed, turning 
them out was a monopoly of a 


| handful of artists with vofces or 


techniques peculiarly suited to the 


| primitive recording methods. Most- 


ly vaude small-timers, they free- 
lanced, singing or playing for all 
comers, and included Favor; Dan 
W. Quinn, tenor singer of comic 
songs; George J. Gaskin, “The 


irish Thrush:” Billy Golden, black- | 


face comic of team_of Merritt & 
Golden: George Graham, Washing- 
ton patent medicine street corner 
spieler who did ‘“‘monologs on mar- 
life and other painful sub- 
fects;” Len Spencer, remarkably 


| gifted comedian whose parents op- 
}erated Spencerian Business 


Col- 
lege in Washington and who be- 
came first world-famous recording 
artist after making cylinders in his 
beginning days at 10c each; George 
W. Johnson, “The Whistling Coon,” 
Negro who made a living whistling 


iand singing laughing songs on 
Washington streets; John York Att 
Lee, civil service worker who 


| drove his neighbors nuts by mak- 


ing one whistling record after an- 
other at home after working hours; 


Ossman. Levy continued to make 
cornet records and was such a 
celebrity Columbia charged $2 
each for his “rollers.’’ Russell 
Hunting’s “Casey” monologs were 
big sellers for the time, as were 
Cal Stewart’s “Uncle Josh” records 
a little later: 
Wishful Thinking 

By 1897, the paucity and uni- 
formity of recorded talent was the 
cause of considerable comment and 
many a raised eyebrow. In Janu- 
ary, 1897, the Universal Phono- 
graph Co., managed by Hunting 
but owned by music publisher Jo- 
seph W. Stern, was advertising: “In 
the last 10 years the record busi- 
ness has been handicapped by hav- 
ing only about 10 voealists, three 
bands and a few instrumental solo- 
ists.” To remedy this monotonous 
situation, Universal, the ad con- 
tinued, was planning to offer rec- 
ords by “many famous vaudeville 
Stars,” including Lottie Gilson, 
Bonnie Thornton, James Thornton, 
Sam Devere, Johnnie Carroll, Sam 
Bernard, Webber & Fields, Leona 
Lewis, Meyer Cohen, Lottie Morti- 
mer, Annie Hart, Maud Nugent, 
Allan May, William Jerome, Mar- 
garet Gonzalez, May Howard, Wal- 
ter Tc!Set, La Porte Sisters, Ed La- 
tell, May Lowry, Gotham Comedy 
Four, Anna Willmuth Curran and 
John P. Curran. 

Whether these were ever issued 
is doubtful. Average stage star of 
those days didn’t know how to 
make good records and_ usually 
wouldn’t take the trouble to learn. 

Columbia began making exclu- 
sive contracts with popular record- 
ing performers in 1898, and cylin- 
der record production got a boost 
in 1901 when permanent masters 
came into use, making it possible 
to multiply production. 

Longhairs Big Impetus 

Operatic performances began to 
get a big play in 1902 when Colum- 
bia recorded Suzanne Adams, Mar- 
cella Sembrich and Edouard de 
Reszke. By this time Eldridge R. 
Johnson had acquired Berliner’s 
patents and the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Co. was in operation. Its first 
Red Seal records were imported 
from European affiliates, but when 
Caruso signed up exclusively with 
Victor in 1903 he gave the com- 
pany such an impetus in the “class- 
ical platier” field that it soon out- 
distanced all the competition and 
acquired a class supremacy which 
it has never lost. Symphonic music 
began to catch on when Boston 
Symphony first recorded for Victor 
in 1917. 

With mushrooming record sales, 
not only stars of the Met but also 
such vaude and musicomedy not- 
ables as Al Jolson, Nora Bayes & 
Jack Norworth and innumerable 





others gladly signed up for records 
although bulk of pop recordings 
continued to be made by artists 
such as Billy Murray, Henry Burr 
and Ada Jones, whose fame was 
primarily phonographic. Victor re- 
corded such luminaries as Elljen 
Terry and the legit team of Edwin 
H. Sothern and Julia Marlowe, not 
to mention political disks by Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, William How- 
‘ard Taft, Teddy Roosevelt 
| Woodrow Wilson. 
| Double-faced disks, which gave 
a huge fillip to record sales, were 
| extensively introduced in 1908 (Co- 
| lumbia had made a few in 1904 but 
|had run afoul of patents control- 
| led by the Odeon interests of Ger- 
|many), and in 1909 a Copyright 
Act was passed which made it pos- 
sible for writers and publishers of 
| music to share in the recorders’ 
| profits. Radio almost knocked rec- 
| ords out of the picture in the early 
|1920s but the platter biz staged a 
big comeback with introduction of 
|electrical recordings in 1925. Re- 
|surgence lasted until the depres- 
| Sion, when the bottom dropped out 
of the record market. Phono busi- 
| ness reached probably its low point 
lof entire 20th century in 1932. 
|Next year things were better and, 
las the younger generation took up 
recorded music all over again and 
|hundreds of thousands of juke 
| boxes went into use, platters grad- 
lually climbed to previously un- 
equalled heights. 
Another Renatssance 

Introduction of 33 and 45 speeds 
|}complicated the setup, but after 
| the. agitation tapered off, business 
| got good again. Today, the record 
| business appears to have less than 
|}radio to fear from television, al- 
|though the possibility of tape-re- 
| cording, as substitute for platters, 
| has been giving manufacturers un- 
| easy moments for years. 
Developed as a result of 10 years 
lof research, the 45 rpm _ system 
|'marked the introduction of the 
| first record and phonograph made 
for each other. It was designed 





and 


Victor’s talent at this)and “The Banjo King,” Vess L.| for that great bulk of the market 


| which demanded a turntable ver- 
| satile enough to handle both single 
| pop sides, as well as longer classi- 
|cal selections. At the same time 
|a 35 rpm record, first introduced 
iby RCA Victor in 1933-34 and 
{marketed in its modern form by 
|Columbia in 1949, brought new 
| benefits to classical music buyers, 
| by providing sides playing uninter- 
|rupted up to 20 minutes. By 1951 
ithe initial “battle of the speeds” 
|had died down with the ultimate 
| choice of system left to the corm 
sumer and a turntable revolution 
virtually accomplished. Introduc- 
tion of the three-speed player fur- 
ther resolved the issue. 

Bridging what is perhaps the last 
important gap, RCA Victor has 
just announced a new “Extended 
Play” 45 record which plays up to 
8-minutes per side and serves as a 
vehicle for shorter classical selec- 
tions and longer pop merchandise, 
previously unadapted to either the 
long-play disk or the shorter 45. 

As for Edison himself, his first 
phono, as we have seen, played 
cylinders. Although he experiment- 
ed briefly with disks, he soon aban- 
doned them on ground that the 
cylinder was mechanically perfect 
for recording, since grooves re- 
mained same size all the way 
across, while disk grooves get 
smaller after center of the platter 
is passed. The “Wizard of Menlo 
Park "stuck with cylinders through- 
out his recording activities and in- 
troduced the «unbreakable “Blue 
Amberol” in 1912. That same year 
be brought out his New Edison in- 
strument, playing Diamond Disk 
recerds, now widely regarded as 
the finest types of acoustic era re- 
cording. Both the Blue Amberols 
and Diamond Disks stayed on the 
market until September, 1929, 
when Edison beat the depression 
to the punch by completely with- 
drawing from the recording field. 
A cynic recently remarked, “The 
Old Man probably quit because he 
had the gift of prophecy and could- 
n't bear to look forward to 1952 
and imagine Johnnie Ray’s platters 
screaming from jukeboxes 8 or 10 
times in a row!” 

That may be, or it may not. But 
it does seem highly likely that 
Thomas A. Edison did some rapid 
revolving in his grave a few weeks 
ago if he knew anything about what 
happened on a radio quiz program. 

The emcee asked a woman con- 
testant, “What was the name of 
the man who invented the phono- 
graph?” Obviously flustered by this 
“hard” question, the lady brain- 
truster hedged for half a minute 
or so, then brightly replied: / 

“Why—why—why, I’m not ‘zact- 
ly sure, but I think it was some- 
body by the name of Victor!’ 
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TV’S ‘HIT & RUN’ PERFORMERS 


~ NBCs 100% Acceptance 


NBC’s radio rate formula has won a 100% acceptance from 


affiliates, 


with the Wayne Coy-operated KOB, Albuquerque, com- 


ing in late yesterday (Tues.) to make it a perfect score for the web. 


Coy ha 
vise them downwards. 


d originally insisted it was time to hike AM rates, not re- 


Feather in NBC’s cap is attributed primarily to the “no-punches- 


pulled” 
Joseph _H. 


pitch made to affiliates in Chicago recently by prexy 
McConnell and the work of station relations veepee 


Harry Bannister in lining up the 100% affiliate approval in what 
was his first big assignment since joining NBC. 
Coming on the heels of the unanimous CBS affiliate support, 


com 


bined with General Foods’ $2,000,000 Bob Hope deal for day- 


time and nightime NBC radio exposure and CBS Radio’s sponsor- 
ship pact for the N. Y. Philharmonic concerts, the week adds up-to 
one of the most heartening on the AM calendar. = 








Hope's $2,000,000 Day & Night Deal 
For GF Is Top Radio Feat of Year 


Deal signatured by Bob Hope+ 


Jast week for General Foods spon- 
sorship, on behalf of its Jeil-O 
product, may do more than all the 
research statistics, assorted mer- 
chandise techniques and so-called 
“tandem operations” to restore a 
bruised and battered AM medium 
to a bigtime status. 

Hope, who has openly decried 
the failure of the advertising fra- 
ternity to support a_ still-potent 
medium, has agreed to go on NBC 
five mornings a week for General 
Foods, in addition to doing a once- 
a-week Wednesday nightime show. 
Latter will be slotted at 10 p.m., 
starting next Jan. 7. The daytime 
entry goes in 9:30 to 9:45 in the 
morning, Monday through Friday, 
effective Nov. 10, with Hope doing 
an ad lib commentary on topical 
matters, similar to the five-minute 
format evolved during the Repub- 
lican and Democratic conventions 
in Chicago last July. 

Bigtime Daytime 


It's the first time in the history 
of the medium that a major comic 
will be getting both daytime and 
nightime exposure in radio. But 
beyond that, it’s anticipated that 
the Hope moveover into the day- 
time programming sweepstakes, at 
a time when daytime radio is be- 
ginning to take the play away from 
nightime listening, may invite 
other major personalities, and 
sponsors, to stake a claim in the 
morning and afternoon network 
rosters. As one network executive 
summed up the Hope deal: “It’s 


(Continued on page 107) 


Victory at Sea’ 
In Oct. 26 Preem 


NBC has finally given the go- 
ahead on the slotting of its ambi- 
tious “Victory At Sea” TV series. 
lt preems on Sunday, Oct. 26, in 
the 3 to 3:30 p.m. period. Series 
will be presented as a public serv- 
ice under joint auspices of NBC 
and the U. S. Navy, and represents 
an outlay of more than $500,000. 

Of the 26 separate episodes, 14 
are already in the can. Produced 
y Henry Salomon, who also co- 
«ripted, the series, which has an 
prginal score by Richard Rodgers, 

_ already stirred the U. S. Navy 
seve aidom into loud salvos, with 

— of the initial instaliments 

Smt been shown privately. 

a Ponsorship will only be permit- 
the on an institutional basis after 

rst round of 26 installments. 


Balto’s Lovefest 


Baltimore, Sept. 30. 


twotique cooperative deal be- 
wy two Baltimore TV stations 
Sika uesday night (23) permitted 
Rick. Peg to witness Sen. 
~ ‘g M. Nixon’s “explanation” 
an - Speech was fed by NBC- 
wh : WBAL-TV, the NBC outlet 
a0 ad Previously sold the 9 to 
: =. slot to the Democrats for 
bon’s <. », 10 Gov. Adlai Steven- 
U; speech that night. 
a to clear the necessary 
it to = Nixon, WBAL-TV offered 
he MAR-TV, ‘the CBS affiliate 
okayed the ar- 














0G RENEWS ‘CHANCE’ 
CBS-TV DEAL COLD 


Old Gold has renewed “Chance 
of a Lifetime” on ABC-TV, in the 
Thursday 8:30 p.m. slot, and has 
washed up its deal for buying CBS- 
TV Saturdays at 7 p.m. Reason is 
that CBS could clear only 12-15 
stations on Saturday, while ABC- 
TV's lineup is up around 50. 

Nick Keesely, veepee of Len- 
nen & Mitchell agency, said _that 
the budget on “Chance,” Dennis 
James starrer, has been appre- 
ciably increased. 





Blame Murray's. 


One-Man War For 
Penn TV Snafu 


Philadelphia, Sept. 30. 

Disappointed televiewers in the 
Philadelphia area, who had the 
Penn-Notre Dame telecast virtual- 
ly given them, only to have it 
snatched away at the last minute, 
are crediting the loss to the one- 
man war Francis T. (Franny) 
Murray, director of athletics at the 
U. of Pennsylvania, is waging 
against the NCAA (National Col- 
legiate Athletic Assn.). 

WPTZ, local outlet of NBC, had 
set up its equpiment on Franklin 
Field on orders from the network, 
prepared to pick up the Penn- 
Notre Dame contest instead of the 
regularly scheduled  Princeton- 
Columbia game. The station was 
ordered by Castleman Chesley, 
Murray's assistant, to remove its 
gear .at 11 a.m. Saturday (27). 
WPTZ officials had tried all day 
Friday (26) to contact Murray but 
had been unable to reach the Penn 
athletic director, and went ahead 
with the equipment installation 
just in case. 

Murray, in an exchange of tele- 
grams that began early last week, 
sought permission to telecast the 
Notre Dame game, because the 74,- 
000 seating capacity of Franklin 


(Continued on page 104) 


Robt. Q. Lands Sponsor 
For CBS Radio Stanza 


Robert Q. Lewis, who has car- 
ried a number of sustaining shows 
on CBS Radio, gets his first AM 
network sponsor Nov. 1. Pine-Sol 
has bought a quarter-hour variety 
and chitchat show starring Lewis 
and featuring the Chordettes, 
femme harmony quartette from 
Arthur Godfrey's CBS programs, 
for the 9:45 te 10 am. period 
Saturdays. 

Lewis has been variously spon- 
sored on CBS-TV and his “Name's 
the Same” is now bankrolled alter- 
nate weeks on ABC-TV by Swan- 
son and Bendix. But, while he’s 





had all of Godfrey’s AM bank- 
rollers while subbing during the 
latter’s vacation, this will mark 
his first radio sponsor for his own 
show. , _ 


1 OPPY, CARELESS 
‘VIDEO 19 SCORED 


By GEORGE ROSEN 


In sharp contrast to the days in 
radio when a star wore out a cou- 
ple of ulcers each season in the 
process of achieving weekly perfec- 
tion on his program, complaints are 
mounting over the lack of integrity 
with which many TV performers 
are approaching the medium. 


Although the new season is but 
a couple weeks old, sloppy, care- 
less production and performance 
on some of the top-budgeted tele- 
vision shows would seem to indi- 
cate that, as was the case last year, 
too many stars and so-called pro- 
duction inpresarios who have been 
enticed into the medium are treat- 
ing it more as a sideline for a quick 
buck instead of trying to vest TV 
with the type of showmanship per- 
fection it’s been striving for. 

Veterans in broadcasting, recall- 
ing the days when a Jack Benny, 
in particular, sweated it out with 
his writers and cast seven days a 
week, month after month, to help 
give radio a bigtime show biz aura, 
bemoan the fact that too many TV 
shows, in contrast, are being 
thrown together on a “hit and run” 
basis. Even today, they point out, 
a Benny or a Bing Crosby radio 
show betrays a devotion to detail 
and exactness, whereas some of the 
newer comics and performers stak- 
ing a claim in the bigtime TV 
commercial sweepstakes are not 
only hurting their own chances of 
survival but seriously impairing 
TV’s full growth to maturity be- 
cause ef their unwillingness te treat 
the medium with the respect due it. 

Quality With Care 


It's argued that television is a 
much more complicated medium 
than radio—that the multiple prob- 
lems attending a “visual plus aural” 
presentation gives radio, by com- 
parison, a_ kindergarten status, 
hence it’s excusable if TV shows 
fail to come across with the desired 
finesse. In retaliation, however, 
it’s pointed out that there has al- 
ready been an abundance of TV 
programming fare vested with top- 
flight qualitative values when sur- 
rounded by people who have 
dedicated themselves solely and 
exclusively to TV as their “No. 1 
baby.” Cited, for example, are the 
Max Liebman-Sid Caesar-Imogene 
Coca triumvirate and their pains- 
taking weekly devotion to “Show 
of Shows,” or the laboring that 
brings forth a consistently polished 
“Hit Parade” productivun. 


A major factor responsible for 
much of TV’s present “hit-run” 
status is the widespread “doubling 
in brass” among so many of its top 
performers, with its recruiting of 
legit, pix, nitery, vaude talent, etc., 
whereas through the years the 
radio stars (Benny, Burns & Allen, 
etc.) had a single-minded purpose 
of delivering their best for their 
radio audiences without the “dou- 
bling” distractions. 


Last week’s teeoff of the Calgate 
“Comedy Hour” by Dean Martin & 
Jerry Lewis drew a round of brick- 
bats from the critical fraternity 
who deplored the “we-ca:. do-no- 
wrong” aura surrounding their 
performances. The slovenliness and 
lack of serious intent with which 
the duo approached the program 
are offered as evidence that a “hit 
and run” TV shot sandwiched in 
among pictures theatre, outdoor 
and other dates can only hasten 
their downfall and do untold harm 
to television. 











Super Duper 


Chicago, Sept. 30. 

Titles hung onto some of the 
radio shows tailored to the 
current science fiction fad are 
nearly as other-worldly as the 
scripts and formats. CBS will 
Jaunch a Saturday morning sci- 
ence fictioner Oct. 11 in the 
10:15-10:30 slot bearing the 
tag “The Space Adventures of 
Super Noodle.” 

Show will be sponsored by 





the I. J. Grass Noodie Co. 


CBS Radio Wraps Up $1,000,000 Deal 





PALEY TO KEYNOTE 
HERALD-TRIB FORUM | 


Designation of CBS board chair- 
man William S. Paley as keynoter 
for this year’s New York Herald 
Tribune Forum accents the grow- 
ing recognition of television realm 
of public opinion. » | 

Paley is the first broadcaster to 
deliver the keynote address for | 
the annual forum, which ranks as 
one of the nation’s major events 
on the public enlightenment calen- | 
dar. This year’s forum is scheduled 
to open Oct. 20. 


NBC-TV Offers To 
Split Difference 


To Clear Stations 


NBC-TV, in what amounts to al- 
most a desperation bid to clear sta- 
tion time for its 7 to 7:30 p.m. strip, 
has offered its affiliates a com- 
promise which network execs con- 
cede has little chance of accept- 
ance. Instead of seeking the half- 
hour slot Mondays through Fridays, 
the web is now ‘seeking the time 
only for shows on which it has 
sponsors lined up, which would 
mean Tuesdays and Thursdays and 
the 7 to 7:15 period Fridays. 


As noted by one web exec, how- 
ever, the network offer is tanta 
mount to offering the affiliates a 
deal like this: “You have $5, which 
I want and you won't give me. So 
to please you, I'll settle fer $2.50 
and let you keep the other $2.50.” 
Stations have filled the time, which 
is station option time, with local 
shows on which they retain 100% 
of their card rates, and are thus 
adamant against giving it up. 

Pepsi-Cola has already bought 
the 7:15 to 7:30 slot Tuesday and 
Thursday nights for its “Short 
Short Drama” vidfilm series, but 
wants many more stations than the 
eight which NBC has beer able to 
clear for it. Same situation exists 
for the Herman Hickman sports 
show in the first quarter-hour seg- 
ment Friday nights, on which the 
web has been able to clear only 
nine outlets for General Cigar. 
NBC hopes to slot ‘““‘The Goldbergs” 
in the 7 to 7:15 period Tuesday 
and Thursday, with American Vita- 
min Corp., waiting on the sidelines 
to bankroll if NBC can open up 
enough stations. 


Gen. Motors to Sponsor 
Army-Navy on AM, Too 


General Motors signed this week 
to sponsor the Army-Navy football 
game Nov. 29 on NBC radio, as 
well as NBC-TV. On video, the 
game will be the finale to the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Assn. 
package which GM is bankrolling 
through the season, but the radio 
deal is a special one-shot.' Kudner 
agency handles the GM account. 

NBC is currently trying to clear 
time on its AM stations for the 
pickup, with -stations compensated 
on the basis of two daytime hours. 
NBC’s regularly - scheduled grid 
game, sold as part of the web’s co- 
op deal this season, will be aired 
immediately after the Army-Navy 
contest. 


Neubert to Lever Post 


H. Norman (Red) Neubert, mer- 
chandising manager for NBC’s o&o0 
stations in both radio and TV, re- 
signed this week to move over to 
Lever Bros. as brand advertising 
manager for Surf and Swan. He 
starts with Lever today (Wed.). 

Neubert had been with NBC 
since 1950. Prior to that, he was 




















| pablte relations chief for R. H. 
Macy’s department store, N.Y. 


~ For N.Y. Philharmonic Sponsorship 


+ 


In another major sale to boost 
radio’s newly-climbing stock still 
further, CBS Radio yesterday 
(Tues.) wrapped up a deal for 
Wyllis-Overland Motors to sponsor 
its full season of Sunday afternoon 
broadcasts of the N. Y. Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orch, starting 
Oct. 19. Sale, set through the Ewell 
& Thurber agency, represents close 
to $1,000,000 in gross time and 
talent for the web. 

Wyllis will be the third adver- 
tiser to bankroll CBS’ Philhar- 
monic broadcasts in the 23 years 
the web has been airing the Sunday 


| pickups from Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


U. S. Rubber sponsored the series 
from 1943 through 1947, with brief 
summer hiatuses, and Standard Oil 
of New Jersey had it in the 1948- 
49 season. While those two pitched 
on an institutional level, Wyllis 
will be selling its new postwar 
passenger car, the Aero-Wyllis. 

Auto firm is in for the full series 
of 28 broadcasts, which are to be 
aired live again this season from 
2:30 to 4 p.m. Dimitri Mitropoulos 
is slated to conduct 18 of the Sun- 
day afternoon concerts, while guest 
maéstros Bruno Walter, George 
Szell and Guido Cantelli_ will 
handle the others. As in the last 
four years, James Fassett, head of 
serious music for CBS Radio, will 
handle the intermission interviews 
from the “Green Room.” 

In an attempt to open up more 
commercial time Sunday after- 
noons two seasons ago, CBS tran- 
scribed the concerts and played 
them back the following week at 
an earlier hour. System elicited a 
number of squawks from listeners, 
however, so that the pickups were 
returned to a live basis. 


CBS’ $125,000. 
TV City Hoopla 


While on the Coast this week, 
CBS-TV programming chief Hub- 
bell Robinson, Jr., will set in mo- 
tion the plans for the major hoopla 
and ceremonies attending the 
formal dedication of the network's 
TV City on Nev. 15. Among other 
things it will include a 90-minute 
coast-to-coast TV production, ema- 
nating from the new edifice, with 
practically all the CBS radio-TV 
stars. Show will cost approximate- 
ly $65,000. 

Four of the top writers on the 
Coast have already been engaged 
to script the show—Sam Perrin, 
Hugh Wedlock, Al Snyder, and 
George Bolzer. Program, in addi- 
tion to its entertainment facets, 
will also feature top leaders in 
public life. 

An additional $60,000, it’s re- 
ported, has been earmarked for 
the N. Y.-to-L. A. junket for the 
press in connection with the CBS- 
TV City opening. 


GILLETTE MONOPOLIZES 
NEW YEAR’S DAY GRID 


Gillette Safety Razor will have 
the radio and TV airwaves virtual- 
ly tied down with its football bowl 
game pickups on New Year's Day. 
Already committed to bankroll the 
Rose Bowl classic via NBC-TV, the 
razor firm this week signed to 
sponsor the Orange Bowl game 
from Miami earlier in the day on 
both CBS-TV and CBS Radio. 
Agency for Gillette is Maxon. 

This will be the first year for 
TV on the Orange Bowl game, 
since networking facilities to the 
south of Florida were completed 
only this summer. Gillette can 
bankroll both games without fear 
of competing with itself because of 
the three-hour time differential be- 
tween the east and west coasts. 
Orange Bow! will probably start at 
2 p.m., winding up one or two 
hours before the start of the Rose 
Bowl game from Pasadena, which 
usually hits the east coast about 
5:30 p.m, 
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With testimony yet to be received 
from only the FCC, the special 
House Sub-Committee investigating | 
radio-television programming is 
not expected to recommend censor- 
ship legislation. 

Committee chairman, Rep. Oren | 
Harris (D., Ark.) admitted here last} 
week that there are “wide diver- 
genees” among radio and TV audi- 


’ ences about what constitutes “of- 


f>nsive and objectionable material.” 
Complaints received via testimony 
and letter have ranged aii the was 
from becr advertising to low-cut 
dresses and some jokes. 

Committee adjourned last Fri- 
day (25). subject to the call of the 
chair, after listening to Clinton M.! 
Hester, D. C. counsel for the U. S.! 
Brewers Foundation, make a strong 
d fense of beer advertising on the 
ether. He asserted that the adver- 
tising has been both mild and in 
“good taste.” He said the pressure | 
to eliminate beer advertising from 
the air comes from professional | 
prohibitionist groups. In many in- 
stances, he contended,- letters to 
the committee protesting the na- 
ture of beer commercials on TV | 
come from areas where there isn’t 
any television. This, he _ said, 
proved that the letter writers were. 
not seeing the commercials them- 
selves, but were writing at the in- | 
Stigation of others. 


In its two hearings in Washing: 
ton last week the committee heard 
an attack on both government and 
industry-wide censorship of tele- 
vision programs, from Herbert M. 
Lovy, attorney for the American 
Civil Liberties Union. He said the 
question of the morality of pro- 
grams should rest, in the hands of 
local video stations and should not 
be handled “by special legislation 
or codes.” 


“The need for local responsibili- 
ty.” he said, “was very clearly 
brought out by the 1946 report on 
chain broadcasting issued by fhe 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion.” He added that differing 
tastes within the same community 
constitute one of the most difficult 
problems to be faced. 

“What one person may considet 
an offensive joke,” he said, “an 
other person may regard to be 
harmless or perhaps ‘cute.’ What 
is one man’s dirt may be another 
man’s sophistication.” He said that 
in attempting to set standards for 
the entire country the NATRB 
Code “with its overemphasis on 
ehildren, will result in programs 
for children but not for adults.” 

An opposing viewppoint was 
given by Mrs. Winfield D. Smart, 
of nearby Falls Church, Va., speak- 
ing for a group of Catholic women. 
She said her group would support 
legislative restrictions on program 
content unless the industry prop- 
erly polices itself. ; 


NBC-TV’s ‘Today 
Sponsor Jackpot 


NBC-TV’s early morning “To- 
day” show has hit a sponsorship 
jackpot during the last two weeks, 
wrapping up sales with 10 new 
clients for various stretches of five- 
minute segments. -New ~sponsors 
represent more than $250,000 in 
billings for the show and will make 
it about 45° sold out. That, ac- 
cording to NBC execs, puts “To- 
dav” over the break-even point. 

New bankrollers, who will bow 
in on the show during the next 
month, include Plymouth cars, 
which has bought 10 seven-and-a- 
half-minute segments; Polaroid, 
with 17 five-minute segments: De- 
Soto, with three five-minute pe- 
riods; Beacon Wax, with three at 
five minutes; Kleenex, with 13 five- 
minute segments; Nylast, which has 
bought 10 five-minute spots; Noma 
Electric, with 10 five-minute seg- 
ments; West Coast Lumberman’s 
Assn., with two five-minute seg- 
ments; Freshies-Pharmacraft, and 





TV Censorship Legislation Not 
~~ Likely in Wake of House Testimony 


Washington, Sept. 30. + 





WMAQ Personalities To 
Get N.Y. Time Buyers 0.0. 
In New NBC Sales Plan 


Chicago, Sept. 30. 


Several members of the Chi NBC 
radio talent stable are slated for a 
junket to New York at the com- 
pany’s expense, as result of a plan 
to showcase the WMAQ‘personali- 
ties before Gotham time buyers. 
With upswing in national spot ac- 
tivity playing such an important 
part in the o&o’s overall biilings. 
WMAQ sales manager Rudi Neu- 
bauer and program manager Homer 
Heck have hit upon the scheme of 
road-showing the gabbers person- 
ally before the Madison Ave. agency 
men. 


Decision to extend the project 
to other members qf the WMAQ- 
WNBQ talent pool is an outgrowth 
of the upbeat in interest in the 
availabilities in the daily “Lunch 
at the Conrad Hilton” strip, hosted 
by Tony and Dorothy Weitzel, after 
the pair spent a week in Manhat- 
tan taping the show from the Wal- 


| dorf-Astoria. The New York spot 


buyers were invited to drop in for 
a looksee at the Weitzel display. 


Idea, of course, behind the 
Gotham treks is that they afford 
the New York’ buyers a chance to 
familiarize themselves with the dif- 
ferent Chi NBC names. 


Due to get the New York treat- 
ment next are emcees Norman Ross 
and Wed Howard. 


during the next 10 days: 


Camel, via Esty. 


Walter Thompson, 


Sustaining. 
J. Walter Thompson. 
Rubicam. 


cigarets, via Esty. 


Dunhill cigarets, via Biow. 


sponsors). 


Gruen, via McCann-Erickson. 


Jack Benny Show. Variety. 
Tobacco, via BBD&O. 


Double Or Nothing. 
Wheelock. 


Hollywood Opening Night. 


Everywhere I Go. Sketches. 
2:30 p.m. Sustaining. 

Buick Circus Time. 
Kudner. 

Embassy Club. Variety. 
via Lennen & Mitchell. 





International Siiver, which pacted 
for 21 five-minute spots. 

Variety of sponsors signing on 
and the different number of spots 
they've bought, according to web 
execs, illustrate one of the prime 
reasons for the show's success. They 
said it’s probably the only program 

(Continued on page 106) 








Scott Music Hall. 


Variety. 
weeks). 





9 p.m. Participating. 
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Television Network Premieres 


(Oct. 1-11) 


Following is a list of shows, either new or returning after a 
summer hiatus, which preem on the four major television networks 


OcT. 1 
Calvacade of America. Filmed drama. NBC, 8:30 to 9 p.m. (al- 
ternate weeks only). DuPont, via BBD&O. 
Man Against Crime. Filmed whodunits. CBS, 9:30 to 10 p.m. 


This Is Your Life (Ralph Edwards). Audience Participation. 
NBC, 10 to 10:30 p.m. Hazel Bishop, through Raymond Spector. 
OCT. 2 
Ford Theatre. Filmed dratha. NBC, 9:30 to 10 p.m. Ford, via J. 


OcT. 3 
Wheel of Fortune. Audience participation. CBS, 10 to 11 a.m. 


Dennis Day Show. Variety. NBC, 8 to 8:30 p.m. KCA Victor, via 
Gelf Playhouse. Drama. NBC, 8:30 to 9 p.m. Gulf, via Young & 
My Friend Irma. Situation Comedy. CBS, 8:30 to 9 p.m. Cavalier 


Our Miss Brooks. Filmed situation comedy. CBS, 9:30 to 10 p.m. 
General Foods, via Young & Rubicam. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nerth. Filmed whodunits. CBS, 10 to 10:30 p.m. 
Colgate, via Sherman & Marquette. 


OCT. 4 
It’s News to Me. Panel. CBS, 6:30 to 7 p.m. Simmons Co., via 
Young & Rubicam; Jergens, via Robert Orr (alternate sponsors). 
Columbia U. Seminar. Education. ABC, 7 to 7:30 p.m. Sustaining. 
My Littie Margie. Filmed situation comedy. NBC, 7:30 to 8 p.m. 


Omie & Harriet. Situation comedy. ABC, 8 to 8:30 p.m. Hot- 
point via Maxon; Lambert, via Lambert & Feasley (alternate 


OCT. 5 
Walter Winchell. News commentary. ABC, 6:45 to 7 p.m. 


Dec Corkle (Eddie Mayehoff Show). 
7:30 to 8 p:m. Procter & Gamble, via Benton & Bowles. 


Donald O’Connor Show (Comedy Hour). 
gate, via Ted Bates, Sherman & Marquette. 


OCT. 6 
Audience Participation. 
Wednesday and Friday, 2 to 2:30 pm. Campbell Soups, via Ward- 


Mark Saber—Homicide Squad. Filmed whodunits. 
8:30 p.m. Sterling Drug, via Dancer, Fitzgerald & Sample. 


Drama. 
son Pharmacal, via Harry B. Cohen. 


OCT. 7 


Variety. 

NBC, 10:30 to 10:45 p.m. P. Lorillard, 
OCT. 8 

Scott Paper, via J. Walter Thompson. 


OcT. 
All-Star News. ABC, 8 to 8:30 p.m. Sustaining. 


OcT. 11 
Tallulah Bankhead Siow (All Star Revue). 


9 — 
WBAP-TV’s 4th Anni 
Fort Worth, Sept. 30. 

WBAP-TYV, pioneer TV outlet in 
the Southwest, operating here on 
Channel 5, celebrated its fourth an- 
niversary Monday (29). 

Commemorating the occasion, a 
spetial birthday telop was used 
throughout the day and night and 
on the air announcements also 
proclaimed the event. During the 
“What’s Cooking?” show a birth- 
day cake with four candles was pre- 
sented by Margret McDonald, fem- 
cee, to Harold Hough, station direc- 
tor, and George Cranston, general 
manager. All the studio shows on | 
Monday saluted the outlet on its 
fourth birthday. 








CBS RADIO REPRISES 
FOOTBALL ROUNDUP’ 


CBS Radio will resume its Sat- 
urday afternoon “Football Round- 
up” this week (4) with virtually | 
the same setup which obtained 
last year with the exception of a 
sponsor. Three-hour roundup of 
college football pickups, coordi- 
nated by Red Barber as chief an- | 
nouncer, was bankrolled last year | 
by General Electric but that firm is 
sponsoring the Bing Crosby show | 
this season on CBS. Web has not 
yet come up with a replacement | 
for its grid series. 

While plans have not been final- | 
ized, it’s expected that “Roundup” 
will occupy the 2:30 to 5:30 p.m. 
period Saturdays during the foot- 
ball season. With John Derr, CBS 
Radio’s sports chief, as producer, 
the show each week will have live 
pickups of the five major coliege 
games, plus running accounts of 
most other games ip the country 
taken via telephone from CBS cor- 
respondents or off the wire serv- 
ices, 


* 


Situation comedy. NBC, 
CBS, 7:30 to 8 p.m. American 


NBC, 8 to 9 p.m. Col- 


CBS, Monday, 


ABC, 8 to 
NBC, 9 to 9:30 pm. Pear- 


CBS, Tuesday and Thursday, 2 to 


NBC, 8 to 9 p.m. Buick, via 


NBC, 8:30 to 9 p.m. {alternate 


Heller to Head AFTRA, Reel’s Status 
Uncertain; Keep Radio Dues Setup 


+ New 
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B’casting to Get Biggest 
Play in 9th Annual OSU | 


| 
} 


Advertising Conference 


Columbus, Sept. 30. 

Broadcasting gets its biggest 
play during Ohio State U's ninth 
annual Advertisiing Conference 
Oct. 17-18 in the Friday afternoon 
clinic on national consumer Copy. 

Among speakers listed for that 
afternoon’s session are Curtis Ber- 
rien, vice-prez of Needham, Louis 
and Brorby of Chicago, who will 
talk on “Spow Blindness—An Oc- 
cupational Hazard”; G. Maxwell 
Ewell, research director for Ken- | 
yon & Eckhardt, who will speak on | 
“How to Increase Sales Effective- 
ness of Television Commercials,” 
and W. B. Ryan, president of 
Broadcast Advertising Bureau, who 
will talk on “Radio United.” 

Topics for the conference in- 
clude Advertising Copy Fundamen- 
tals, Retail Advertising Copy 
Clinic, and Industrial Advertising 
Copy Clinic. 

Sessions include clinics on retail, 
national consumer, industrial and 
financial advertising copy, round- 
tabies on advertising agency man- 
agement and newspaper advertis- 
ing and advertising copy funda- 
mentals. 

Hal Davis, K & E veepee, will 
speak during the opening session | 
Friday morning on “Who'll Buy My 
Violets.” 
Arthur H. Motley, president and | 
publisher of Parade magazine, will | 
address the Friday luncheon ses- 
sion on “Can They Hear You?” A\} 
reception and banquet is planned | 
for Friday evening, a breakfast 
Saturday morning and conference | 
members will take in the OSU-) 
Washington State football game 
Saturday afternoon. 


Bendix’s ‘Tolliver’ To 
Preem TV ‘Opening Night’ 


| 
Hollywood, Sept. 30. | 


Bill Bendix will play the role of 
a major league umpire as star of 
“Terrible Tempered Tolliver” in 
the preem of the new “Hollywood 
Opening Night” series on NBC-TV 
Monday night (6), which will mark 
the first live dramatic show to 
emanate from the web’s new Bur- 
bank studios. Series goes into the 
9 to 9:30 slot, replacing “Lights 
Out,” with Pearson Pharmacal re- 
maining as bankroller. 

“Opening Night” will pitch for 
top Hollywood names for the show, 
and there’s a possibility that James 
Mason and his wife, Pamela, will 
co-star in the second. Initialer 
will have Peggy Ann Carner fea- 
tured with Bendix, in the original 
play scripted by Nelson Gidding. 
Hal Kemp is talent booker on the 
series, which is being produced | 
and directed by Bill Corrigan. 














P&G to Co-Sponsor 
DuMont’s ‘Rocky King’ 


Procter & Gamble expanded its 
widespread video advertising an- 
other notch this week by signing 
to co-sponsor “Rocky King, Detec- 
tive,” on the DuMont web, starting 
Oct. 5. Under the deal, set through 
the Compton agency, P&G will 
share sponsorship with American 
Chicle on the program. which is 
aired Sunday nights from 9 to 

: m 


Produced by the Stark-Layton 
package firm, the whodunit stars 
Roscoe Karns in the title role. 
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American Federation 
Television & Radie Artists, meroe 
of Television Authority and AFR, 
will probably install George Heljo, 
TVA executive secretary, a pi. 
tional exec. Status cf A Frankie 
Reel, AFRA’s topper, is uncertais 
although the union’s boards 
passed resolutions asking | 


of 


> ILS na : 


h ive 
im ty 


stay on in the merged setup F 
Reel had been assistant exee ca 
under Heller when the lati; S 
AFRA’s chief, prior to Hel), 4 | 
taking the TVA post three vean i : 
ago. It’s understood thai " proll ; 
posals made to Reel so far havent 4 
been attractive enough to convince 6 
him to stay in AFTRA. Ree!. jp. — 
eidentally, is wholeheartediy be. — 


hind the policy of integrating th: 
AM and TV administrations 





. ange 
feels it would be a mistake not jh 
take advantage of potential econo. 
mies which integration can brine B 
AFTRA board, which comprise 
the 50 TVA board members 


the 57 AFRA board membe: 








been meeting in three sections T 
(N. Y., L. A. and Chi) working o; » wri 
the “loose ends” of the merger, (fe effe 
| decided that the dues scale tem NB 
porarily will be that of AFRAB sig 
which varies from local to locale Oct 
Thus, for the price of his AFR\—p @Au 
dues, a performer will be able top the 
work both fields. Back dues wilj pac 
have to be paid to both unions S 
however. . Oct 
Another unsettled question is The 
that of demands on wages and the 
| working conditions to be madeb c 
when the TV negotiations star lan 
with the webs. Demands in radio b 
were set at AFRA's special na. - 
tional convention in N. Y. in Au-B con 
gust. However, the TVA conven. a 
tion, skedded for last weekend — To 
was automatically cancelled by the are 
Associated Actors & Artistes of N 
America’s approval of the TVA-B cy 
AFRA wedding. Committees tof sor 
draw up the video demands arB put 
being named. hav 
National .AFTRA constitution pet 
has to be amended to contorm syn 
| with conditions imposed by the 
| 4A’s. The local AFRA constitu- . 
tions similarly have to be amended. 133 
As example, in N. Y. an Afran éan- — 
not vote until he has performed in = 
30 shows; that requirement is > 
deemed too stiff in the video field, - 
and it will have to be changed. jee: 
Along the same lines, constitution- pec 
al changes have to be made to $6¢ 
bring in the variety  artisis, ; 
dancers and other performers into ~ 
AFTRA and new elections wil! 
have to be held to give them rep- d 
resentation. mt 
for 
Al 
NBC-TV Inks Miles} 
- 
eS $3" 
ing 
wil 
or 2606 Spoty * 


Chicago, Sept. 30 
NBC has snagged one of th 
lushest TY spot orders of the ses 





Johnny Andrews to Cleve. 


Cleveland, Sept. 30. 
Johnny Andrews, who has been 
featured on the “Kathi Norris 
Show” over WABD (TV) N. Y. and 
on ABC radio, left to join the NBC 
i na here, WITAM and WNBK 
( ), 


will join him on some of the Cleve- 
land airers. 





Adrian, Mich—James Gerity, Jr., 
owner of WABJ, Adrian, has pur- 
chased WGRO, Bay City, Mich., 
with approval by the FCC. O. W 





Variety. NBC, 8 to 


has been named managing director 
of both stations, with headquar- 
ters in Adrian, ry 


His wife, actress Betti Pearson, | 


Myers, general manager of WABJ,| 




















son with the finalizing of a dea 
with Miles Laboratories for 
$260,000 bundle of blurbs. Sp 
splurge will cover the web's fii 
0.&0. stations, pluz WPTZ, Phila 
delphia; WBZ-TV: Boston, an 
WRGB, Schenectady, repped »: ( 
NBC. Ra 
New campaign, placed throug 5° 
the Geoffrey Wade agency, is i der 
addition to the previously sched™ °S 
uled $225,000 spot package now 2° 
riding the same stations. It repre P2 
sents the bulk of the kitty Mile } 
decided to convert to spots aftem 6 
'dropping NBC-TV’s “One Man Ab 
Family” which it shared with Man Br 
hattan Soap last season. Me 
The Miles deal brings to ove Git 
$500,000 the national spot dig ley 
booked out of the Chi NBC officgg the 
| the past two weeks and is furthe mi 
|evidence of the coin being rakeqm lu 
|in by the networks’ owned outlets - 
] 
6 + ’ cur 
Teenage Diplomats’ In § 
WMCA ‘Reviewers’ Teco « 
eviewers iced ca 
When WMCA’s (N.Y.) “You py, 
Book Reviewers” starts its seven’ 
year Saturday (4), it will origina bu 
‘from the United Nations Count tal 
| chambers. to 
| Participants wil! be “teenage (1 
| lomats,” children of UN personne ¢.. 
teaming up with N. Y. students. nal 
|Solomon Arnaldo, UNESCO chi De 
'in Gotham, will also take P# hat 
Show is aired at 11:30 a.m. ( 
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R & RS 


Writers Minimums - 


Minimums to be paid to writers under terms of the freelance 
scripters contract expected to go into effect Oct. 16 are as follows: 


th ORIGINALS ADAPTATIONS 

eg ) Coml., Sust, Coml, Sust. 
5 or less $110 $80 $90 $65 
515-10 200 145 160 115 
10¥4-15 300 215 250 175 
1514-30 525 375 400 300 
3014-45 650 450 500 350 
4514-60 , 800 600 600 425 
6014-75 950 700 700 700 








First TV Writers Pact Now Readied; 
Limit Set on Employer Exclusivity 


The first contract for fréciance + 


in television will go into 
effect at ABC-TV, CBS-TV and 
NBC-TV, and those ad agencies 
signing letters of adherence, on 
Oct. 16, if the membership of the 
League of America and 
the Screen Writers Guild. okay the 
pact. 

Scripters will meet in New York 
Oct. 15 to vote on the agreement. 
Those unable to attend will act on 
the document via a mail ballot. 


Scribblers covered are free- 
lancers (those on staff are repped 
by the Radio Writers Guild, which 
js an ALA member guild, and in 
some cases by the CIO's National 
Assn. of Broadcast Engineers & 
Technicians). Programs involved 
are network shows originating in 
N. Y., Chi and L. A, Pact also 
covers syndicated shows and film 
series turned out by the skeins, 
put provisions for these fields will 
have to ve negotiated when the 
networks hire writers for film and 
syndication airers. 

Where a show is simulcast, 
13314% of the TV scale will be 
paid. One-time fee will be multi- 
plied by 154 for a twice-weekly 
show; by 2% for a thrice-weekly 
show; by 234 for a four-times- 
weekly show, and by three for a 
cross-the-board show. Rate for a 
cross-the-board 15-minute serial is 
$600 commercial an@ $425 sustain- 
ing. 


writers 


Music and Lyrics 

Agreement also sets scales for 
music and lyrics specially written 
for TV. Terms were worked out by 
ALA with the American Suciety of 
Composers, Authors & Publishers. 
Songs for a series will fetch at least 
$375 (commercial) or $265 (sustain- 
ing), while songs for performers 
will earn $500 (commercial) and 
$350 (sustaining). Music sans lyrics 


(Continued on page 107) 


New RWG Faces 
On Official Slate 


Official slate nominated by the 
Radio Writers Guild included some 
new faces. With the national presi- 
dency moving, per schedule, to the 
east, Hector Chevigny has been 
nominated for the top post, vice 
Paul Franklin, incumbent prexy. 

Nominated for the eastern region 
council are Robert Cenedella, 
Abram Ginnes, Graham Grove, 
Bruce Marcus, Ira Marion, John 
Merriman, Sam Moore, John Mc- 
Giffert, Lillian Schoen, John Strad- 
fy and Frank Wiener. Some of 
those named in the McCarran Com- 
Ihittee blast at the RWG are in- 
cluded in the list, while some others 
hamec by McCarran witnesses are 
no longer on the ticket. 

; Marion, former national prez and 
wrently eastern v.p., is bowing 
out as an exec due to pressure of 





Work and j i 

Sieben — is running for a 

. = S expected that “We. the 

booed nened. ’ group which has op- 

the administration slate, will 

call UP its own ticket.” Constitution 
S for a 


' @ petition of 20 members 
fon minate a member for a re- 
“7 Post. Nominating a member 
Mature onal position takes 20 sig- 
Deadii, 'n each of the three regions. 

ine for filing additional nomi- 


hati i 
Qos 's 15 days from Monday 








Coke Buys WHDH Grid 


Boston, Sept. 30. 
WHDH enters the current foot- 
ball season with sponsors signed 
for its two schedules of play-by- 
play reports and a sellout on adja- 
cent spots and sportscasts. 





Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of Boston 
through’ the D’Arcy agency has 
bought the nine home-and-away 
games set for Boston University, 
with Curt Gowdy at the mike. a 


WOR-TV’s Drastic 
Program Shuffle; 
Several Get Axe. 


Following its recent personnel 
shakeups, WOR-TV, N. Y., is re- 
vamping its programming under 
the aegis of new station manager 
Warren Wade. 

Wade is axing (Patt and Bar- 
bara) “Barnes Family Album” and 
“Barbara Welles” in the 2:30 and 
2:45 p.m. strips. He announced 
that John Wingate, named news 
director of the outlet since the 
dropping of news-special events 
chief Dave Driscoll and his assist- 
ant, Edythe Meserand, would fil! 
the holf-hour slot. It’s understood, 
however, that Wingate has been 
hassling with Wade on the pro- 
gram’s format, since he doesn’t 
want to take on non-news assign- 
ments. His contract with the outlet 
ran out Sunday (28) and has not 
yet been extended, Wingate said. 

“Sally Smart’s Kitchen” is mov- 
ing from 3 p.m. to the 4:30-5 slot 
and “Food For Thought” will be 
installed in the 3-3:30 p.m. niche. 
Buster Crabbe is being dropped 
from the 5:30-6 p.m. strip and 
“Western Playhouse,” a film entry, 
will be expanded io a full hour in 

(Continued on page 107) 


CBS-TV Ankles Denver 
Outlet; ‘Blocked Out’ Till 
KBTV Preems Oct. 12 


Denver, Sept. 30. 


CBS-TV, which has been sharing 
Denver’s only video outlet, KEFL- 
TV, with the rival NBC web, pulled 
all its shows off the station last 
week and will be without repre- 
sentation here until Oct. 12. That’s 
the date on which KBTV, Denver’s 
second TV outlet, is slated to 
launch operations. 

KEFEL-TV has a temporary pri- 
mary affiliation pact with NSC, but 
was taking some CBS shows. Sta- 
tion, knowing that CBS would be- 
looking for its own primary af- 
filiate, demanded that it get a solid 
13-week contract on all CBS pro- 
grams. Network execs, however, 
turned dewn that deal and, as a 
result, will be included out of Den- 
ver TV’ing for a span of two 
weeks. 

Starting Oct. 12, KBTV will take 
the entire CBS-TV program lineup. 
Net’s contract with that station too, 
however, is only temporary since 
it plans to switch over to KLZ, its 
primary radio outlet in Denver, 
when that station gets its TV 











transmitter on the air. 


6,000,000 LE 


OPAY, RINGO. 
ACCOUNTS anltT 


One of the major billings casual- 
ties of the year finds the lucrative 
Spry and Rinso (Lever Bros.) ac- 
counts exiting the Ruthrauff & 
Ryan agency. All told it amounts 
to a rap in excess of $6,000,000. In 
terms of R & R, it’s a double blow, 
for not too long ago the same agen- 
cy lost the. Dodge account to the 
Grant office. 


What is all the more surprising 
is that Spry has had an R & R 
identification ever since the prod- 
uct’s inception. Similarly, Rinso 
had been in the house for 18 years. 

Who gets the business is still 
conjectural. It’s anticipated that 
the Spry biz will go to either Mc- 
Cann-Erickson or N. W. Ayer. The 
former agency now handles the 
Lever Pepsodent billings, while 
Ayer has the Surf detergent. The 
Rinso biz is expected to go to 
Hewitt Ogilvey. 

It’s reported that a personality 
conflict between the agency and 
the client led to the decision to 
scram R & R. Involved is the Spry 
cross-the-board daytime radio 
show, in itself representing about 
$1,500,000 in annual billings, with 
other media bringing the Spry 


billings to about $2,500,000. 
Rinso, though it has curtailed its 
heavy AMTV appropriations in 


recent years since the detergent 
accent, accounts for another $3,- 
500,000 in billings. 

The R & R-Lever split is the 
latest in a succession of account 
shifts that’s had the Madison Ave. 
fraternity in a whirl during the 
past year. 


Name Glenn Taylor 


To Mutual Board 


Mutual besrd met in N.Y. yes- 
terday (Tues.) and elected Glenn 
Taylor, v.p. of General Teleradio, 
to the board, filling the vacancy 
caused by resignation of J. R. Pop- 
pele. Board also discussed budgets. 
Taylor, whose offices are in Mu- 
tual’s headquarters rather than 
with Thomas F. O’Neil, Jr., is 
O'Neil’s chief-of-staff for MBS. 

O’Neil took the opportunity of 
holding a General Teleradio meet- 
ing in the afternoon, since Willett 
Brown, Don Lee prexy, and Linus 
Travers, Yankee network topper, 
were in town for the MBS pow- 
wow. O’Neil and Taylor are knit- 
ting the various General Tire 
broadcasting interests closer to- 
gether. 

Integration is seen in the fact 
that John Sloan, who was recently 
brought in as WOR-TV, N.Y. na- 
tional sales manager under sales 
chief Bob Mayo, is also heading up 
New York sales repping for KHJ- 
TV, L.A., which previously had 
been handled by Edward Petry. 
The WOR-TV sales force will be 
selling KHJ-TV in addition ‘to the 
Gotham outlet. 


HARRY WILDER RESIGNS 
AS WSYR (& TV) PREXY 


Syracuse, Sept. 30. 

Harry .C. Wilder has resigned as 
prexy of WSYR and WSYR-TV 
here, to devote more time to his 
broadcast interests elsewhere. 
He’ll also spend longer winters at 
his Arizona home although keep- 
ing his Skaneateles, N. Y., perma- 
nent residence. 

E. R. Vadeboncoeur, veepee-gen- 
eral manager, will be chief exec 
at the two stations. Vadeboncoeur, 
former city editor of the Syracuse 
Journal, has been with the opera- 
tion for 13 years. . 

Wilder has owned at different 
times five AM _ stations in the 
Northeast and will continue as prez 
of WTRY, and WELI, New Haven, 
besides his biz interests in the 
west. WSYR was sold to S. I. 
Newhouse, owner of a string of 
newspapers, in 1948, with Wilder 
remaining as prexy. 
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Tem Hicks to WDSU 


New Orleans, Sept. 30. 

Tom Hicks has been appointed 
radio and TV program manager of 
the WDSU Broadcasting Corp., 
Robert D. Swezey, executive veep 
and gen. mgr., said Wednesday 
(24). e 

Hicks, who resigned as executive 
TV producer for Dancer-Fitzger- 
ald-Sample, ad agency, will as- 
sume his new duties Oct. 1. He 
will have supervision of all AM 
and video programs on WDSU. 

William Eiwelii and Joseph 
Carleton Beal will continue in 
their present capacities as radio 
program director and TV produc- 
tion manager, respectively, Swezey 
also announced. 


TV to lmpy: 
Please Give Us 
Some Moppets 


Inability to cast moppets under 
seven years of age in live TV pro- 
gramming with a Gotham origina- 
tion is held to be one of the factors 
that’s retarding the campaign to 
establish New York City as the key 
video production center, despite 
the various attempts initiated by 
Mayor Impellitteri and other civic 
factotums. 


Producers claim they have made 
advances to the mayor, but in vain, 
in an effort to lift the moppet ban. 
They claim that it automatically 
restricts their programming ven- 
tures, particularly in the realm of 
family drama and comedy, where 
kids play dominant roles. They fur- 
ther protest that it leaves them 
with no alternative but to join the 
production parade to Hollywood, 
where the laws are more lenient in 
regard to moppet casting. ; 

The new Saturday night “Leave 
It To Lester,” family situation com- 
edy starring Eddie Albert bowing 
on CBS-TV next month, features a 
four-year-older. The kid’s been 
written into the initial sequence 
pending decision on an appeal to 
the N. Y. City Welfare Board to 
retain his services for the run of 
the series. The producers of the 
show have their fingers crossed: but 
are not too hopeful. 


Cleve. WIAM’s Ambitious 
‘Bandwagon’ Ayemer As 


TV’s ‘Today’ Counterpart 


Cleveland, Sept. 30. | 


In a bold venture to capture 
broadcasting’s morning audience in 
Cleveland, WTAM (29) started a 
live, two-hour 7-9 a.m. stint fea- 
turing a 17-piece house band, as- 
sembled by Norman Cloutier, and 
three vocalists. 


Emceeing the stanza is Johnny 
Andrews, of “Easy Does It.”’ As- 
sisting him are vocalists Audrey 
Norris, former chirper at the Al- 
pine Village, and Jay Miiltner, 
WTAM-WNBK announcer-baritone. 
Seth Carey directs the band. 








Called the “Johnny Andrews 
Morning Bandwagon,” the _ two- 
hour musical show is the first 


major change in local broadcasting 
since diskers began to command 
top morning ratings. New stanza 
will also be a major challenge to 
WTAM’s sister station’s (WNBK) 
“Today.” 

Hamilton Shea, general manager 
of WTAM-WNBK, said _ since 
morning radio is destined to be- 
come the strongest segment of the 
radio day, “WTAM is putting for- 
ward its strongest feature so that 
the station will continue to hold 





| greatest possible audience.” 


on RWG In 


Blasting ‘Blacklists’ as Destructive 


+ 


In a precedental move, industry 
leaders have joined with the Radio 
Writers Guild insa blasi at black- 
listing. The Joint Adjustment 
board, a body set up under terms 
of the RWG’s contract with the 
agencies, sponsors and package pro- 
ducers, declared yesterday (Tues.) 
that blacklisting is “destructive to 
good labor relations.” 


The resolution was signed by a 
rep of one of the biggest broadcast 
spenders, Procter &,Gamble, and 
by execs of two of the more active 
AM-TV agencies, Benton & Bowles 
and Compton. 


Board met at the request of the 
RWG to consider a specific claim 
against one of the companies sign- 
ing the agreement. Union had 
charged the sponsor with “black- 
listing” a writer. Following the dis- 
cussion, the board passed a resolu- 
tion: “It is the unanimous belief 
of this board that biacklisting in 
any field is a practice destructive 
to good labor-management rela-. 
tions and therefore the members 
of this board recommend to the 
signatories that they join with each 
other in issuing & statement declar- 
ing such opposition.” 

Resolution was signed by the six- 
man board, including William R. 
Ramsey, Procter & Gamble; Wil- 
liam E. Schneider, Benton & 
Bowles; Leonard T. Bush, Compton, 
and Abram S. Ginnes, Robert Ce- 
nedellg and Sheldon Stark, all 
RWG. 

Announcement by Ramsey and 
Ira Marion, RWG eastern v.p., said 
that the great majority of the sig- 
natories to the contract have now 
concurred in the resolution and 
have agreed, according to a further 
recommendation of the board, that 
the board undertake immediate 
study and early solution of the 
blacklist problem. Board will prob- 
ably reconvene in a fortnight. 


Berle Faces Tough 
Tues. Competition 


Television’s Tuesday night at 8 
period, which had Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen on DuMont.lined up against 
Milton Berle on NBC last season, 
should result in one of the hot rat- 
ing fights of the season this year. 
Besides the Bishop returning to 
DuMont Nov. 11 to buck Berle, 
CBS-TV will have Jane Froman’s 
“USA Canteen” as a new entry in 
the Tuesday night 8 to 8:30 period 
—and all three shows will be bat- 
tling for the complete family 
audience. 

Berle’s vaudeo presentation has 
always been pitched to the family 
audience, with his “Uncle Miltie” 
tag indicative of his lure for the 
kids. Bishop Sheen, with his 
church affiliation, is also basically 
a family-type draw. Miss Froman’s 
show will be grooved mainly for 
servicemen, designed to help take 
the place of USO-Camp Shows, 
which is no longer operative on the 
domestic front.” As a Fesult, CBS 
hopes servicemen’s families will 
switch to Miss Froman Tuesday 
at 8. 

“Canteen” does not preem for 
two more weeks and so, of course, 
has yet to prove itself. But if the 
show catcheg on, it’s believed that 
it will help equalize the ratings of 
both Bishop Sheen and Berle. Last 
season the Bishop took a hefty nick 
out of Berle’s ratings which, cou- 
pled with the audience lured away 
by the Frank Sinatra show on CBS- 
TV, tumbled Berle from his No. 1 
position in the lineup. Berle’s show 
this season has been completely re- 
vamped in an aitempt to get it on 
a more solid competitive footing. 








Barbasoi’s Grid Buy 

Barbasol has bought a five-min- 
ute program before and after the 
co-op football games on Mutual 
Saturday afternoons. Agency is 
Erwin, Wasey. 

Show, summarizing sports news, 
is handled by Al Helfer. 
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CASCADE OF STARS | 

With Groucho Marx, Red Skelton, 
Phil Harris, Judy Canova, Ralph | 
Edwards, Willard Waterman, 
Bob R. MacKensie, Robert Arm- 
bruster orch 

Producer: Jacob A. Evans 

Director: Art Jacobsen 

Writer: Jack C. Wiison 

39 Mins.; Fri. (26), 9:30 p.m. 

NBC, from Hollywood 


To fanfare its major current and 
upcoming comedy programs, NBC 
put on this “Cascade of Stars’’ one- 
shotier in a generally interesting 
session originating in Hollywood 
on a partly transcribed setup. 
There must have been a good deal 
of confusion in the assembling 
since Martin & Lewis, who launched 
their AM show on Sept. 16, had 
been skedded but didn’t show. A 
larger negative was in the case of 
Fibber McGee & Molly. who had 
actually been advertised on the 
show day but weren’t slotted. 

Along with this error of commis- 
sion was insertion in the ads of a 
photo strip of the cast displaying 
Phil Harris & Alice Faye (they 
preem on Oct. 5), whereas only the | 
former was billed and a partici- 
pant in the proceedings. The net- 
works should be better geared for 
last-minute changes in its paid (and | 
non-paid! ballyhoo, a condition 
which has long been the cause for 
considerable griping on the part of | 
radio editors and pregram loggers 
for newspapers, etc. The double | 
picture was of course a nag of a| 
different tint—a bit of “this can} 
get by” legerdemain by brasshats 
insensitive to purity in advertising. 

Perhaps because of the tran- | 
scription structure, this house 
trailer found it technically impos- 
sible to plug specific preem dates 
except in one or two instances. For 
instance, the “Judy Canova Show.” 
which gets going Oct. 23, was given 
the go-by in this respect, so that 
a casual listener would gather that 
the program is current. 

Theme was set up via a child’s | 
dream giving voice to hopes of see- | 
ing NBC’s stars, this segueing into | 
the layout that was largely pat-'| 
terned along rehearsal lines. Save 
for Groucho Marx, who simply got | 
in there with his rapid-fire jokes | 
to rib sponsors, the other toppers | 
came through with what amounted | 
to vignettes from their respective | 


formats. These were Red Skelton. | Chairman of the Red Feather drive. | noises as the recorders’started 


Harris, Willard Waterman (“Great | 
Gildersleeve”™}, Miss Canova, and | 
Ralph Edwards. With the excep-| 
tions noted, all have already 
launched their stints including 
“Gildersleeve” which had no sum- 
mer hiatus. P 

Much of the action was per usual 
with too many in the amplitude 
modulation medium, styled for the 
studio audience, too little of it get- 
ting over to the larger population 
at which the big plug was beamed. 
Emcee was Bob R. MacKensie, the 
net’s house name for the commen- 
tator of “Radio City Previews” 
aired Fridays at 10:35 p.m. Script 
was worked up by writers for the 
respective acts with additional ma- 
terial by Jack C. Wilson. Music 
was by Robert Armbruster’s NBC 
Hollywocd erch which midwayed 
with “Fantasy on NBC “or, 

rau. 


FUN FOR ALL 
With Arlene Francis, Bill Cullen, 
audience participants; organist, 
Abe Goldman 
Writer: J. Franklin Jones 
Producer: Bruce Dodge 
Director: Art Henley 
39 Mins.; Sat., 1 p.m. 
PROM HOME PERMANENT- 
WHITE RAIN SHAMPOO 
CBS, from New York 
(Weiss & Geller) 


“Fun for All,” a transcribed half- 
hour comedy quiz show emceed 
by Arlene Francis and Bill Cullen, 
preemed on CBS Saturday (27) to 
roars of studio laughter. But what 

__may have been sidesplitting to the 
studio audiences seemed considsra- 
bly less humorous through loud- 
speakers. For the buffoonery and 
banter were forced and _ noisy. 
Likewise, some of the audience par- 
ticipants sounded like plants. 

As a means of getting off a flock 
of tepid gags and cumbersome sit- 
uations. Miss Francis captained a 
team of three participants which 
competed against another trio led 
by Cullen. Questions were tossed 
from such categories as baseball. 
detective fiction, music and im- 
promptu mellers acted in a ludi- 
crous vein. Sample of the dialog 
of the latter category is as follows: 
“Will you marry me?” This query 
elicited the reply, “First I must get 
my torso—I mean trousseau ready.” 

There may be an audience for 
this kind of stuff. But the show’s 
humor was hardly of the quality 
to encourage a housewife or any- 
one else to make a point of tun- 
ing in on a Saturday afternoon. 
To further carry out the audience 
participation theme, Miss Francis 
c4lled up several women from the 
floor to “tell me in their own 


| for .a_ charity 


RED FEATHER CAMPAIGN 
With Groucho Marx, Danny 
-Thomas, Dinah Shore, Gordon 

MacRae, Loretta Young, Harry 

S. Truman, H. J. Heinz, 2d, Ron- 

ald Reagan, emcee; Wendell 

Niles, announcer; Meredith Will- 

son, orch 
Producer-Director: Dee Engelbach 
60 Mins.; Sat. (27), 10 p.m. 
Sustaining 
ABC, CBS, MBS, NBC (tape) 

The Community Chest Funds’ 
1952 United Red Feather Cam- 
paign kicked off Saturday (27) with 
a sprightly hour-long show pro- 
duced and directed by NBC’s Dee 


Engelbach. Latter, who master- 
minded that web’s “Big Show,” 


brought many of the qualities of 
the Tallulah Bankhead starrer to 
this sustainer—and it was a bright 


canter that sustained interest 
throughout with some _ topflight 
comedy. 


Groucho Marx was on pretty | 


much throughout the hour, heck- 


ling emcee Ronald Reagan, ribbing | 
his co-stars and burlesquing com- | 


mercials. Needling the plugs is 
oid hat, but the satiric spiels for 
“Plebow’—his imaginary 
—were consistent 
with the other guests chiming in. 
Marx also did an amusing vocal, 
“Show Me a Rose,” from his new 
record album. Danny Thomas also 


laugh-getters, 


contributed some yocks via his | 


stories of a wild poker session and 
followed with his “Song of the 
West.” 

In the tune department, Dinah 
Shore socked home “All of Me” 


| and Gordon MacRae pleased with 


“Porgy’s Lament.” Loretta Young 
did an effective parable on Pales- 
tine’s. two seas, Galilee and the 
Dead Sea, the first giving up its 
waters and providing a rich coun- 
tryside and the other hording its 
waters and confined to parched 
surroundings. Written by Bruce 
Barton it was a showmanly pitch 
show. Similarly, 
Meredith Willson’s music, such as 


| “You'll Never Walk Alone,” done 


by orch and chorus, made its point 
without blatant blurbs. 

Airer wound with a talk by 
President Truman and a message 
from J. Heinz, 2d, national 


Bril. 


product | 


NEWS AS IT HAPPENED 
| With John Edwards 
| 30 Mins.; Thurs., 9:30 p.m. 
Sustaining 
ABC, from Washington 


Idea of this stanza is to give lis- 
teners the news -“‘as ji’s made” by 
means of tape recOrding. Con-! 


cept is similar to eariier shows 
tike “Head It Now” or “Voices and 
Events,” but this aims for a more. 
leisurely pace, spending more time | 
on each segment to provide a more 
intensive, if narrower, coverage. 
Kickoff edition Thursday (25) 
wasn’t too auspicious. Four sto- 
ries were covered—the Nixon fund 
affair, a press conference by Adlai 
Stevgnson’s sister, the American 
Automobilé Assn. convention and 
the Thule airbase in Greenland. 
Tapes of vice-presidential can- | 
didate Richard Nixon’s speech | 
were piayed back to focus atten- 
| tion on this issue which some poli- 
ticos have called the “turning | 
point of the campaign.” On the 
Democratic side, program beamed | 
a portion of the comment on Nixon 
by Sen. John J. Sparkman when 
he guested on the web's “Cross- | 
fire” series. 
As a featurish element, there was | 
a recording of a press confab by 
| Mrs. Ives, Gov. Stevenson’s sister, 


yw 


, who would be official White House 
| hostess if the Dems win. She told 
| of a visit to the White House in 
her youth, during the Wilson ad- 
ministration. Another human in- | 
terest feature comprised talks! 
| made at the AAA parley by pio- 
|meer motorists, such as Gus Post 
|and Bellamy Partridge. Some of 
their tales were amusing, but over- 
long. Addresses by Charles Ket- 
| tering and Vannevar Bush to the 
| auto powwow were interesting, but 
| the entire package had a ramblin 
| after-dinner-talk flavor. 

| Finale consisted of a report by 
the commander of Thule, base 
carved out of rock and 


air routes criss-crossing the North 
Pole.e It was a factual account 
of a project just taken off the 
“classified” list. 

Program stacks up as palatable, 
but needs a more careful selection 
of its material to include more 
hard news. Jonn Edwards did an 
| effective job as annotator. Editing 
| of the tapes calls for improvement 





—there were occasional extraneous | 


and 


where tape was spliced.  Bril. 








Following is a list of shows, 


Radio Network Premieres 


(Oct. 


1-11) 


either new or returning after a 


summer hiatus, which preem on the four major radio networks 


during the next 10 days: 


OCT. 1 


M-G-M Musical Comedy Theatre. Musicomedy. Mutual, 8 to 
9 p.m. General Millis, via Tatham-Laird. 
Life Begins at 80. Panel. ABC, 8:30 to 9 p.m. Sustaining. 


OCT. 2 
Modern Adventures of Casanova. Drama. Mutual, 8 to 8:30 p.m. 


General Mills, via Tatham-Laird 


Junior Miss. Situation Comedy. CBS, 8:30 to 9 p.m. Sustaining. 


OcT. 3 
Adventures of Maisie. Situation comedy. Mutual, 8 to 8:30 p.m. 
General Mills, via Tatham-Laird. 
Best Plays. Drama. NBC, 8 to 9 p.m. Sustaining. 


Ozie & Harriet. Situation comedy. ABC, 9 to 9:30 p.m. Hot- 
point, via Maxon; Lambert, via Lambert & Feasley, alternate 


sponsors. 


Electric Cos., via N. W. Ayer. 


Vaughn Monroe Show. Music. 
rets, via Esty. 


The Shadow. Whodunit. 
BBD&O. 


Our Miss Brooks. 
gate, via Ted Bates. 


Mu 


via Kenyon & Eckhardt. 


“Phil Harris-Alice Faye Show. 


RCA, via J. Walter Thompson. 
Walter Winchell. 
Gruen, via McCann-Erickson. 
John J. Anthony Hour. 


Personal Problems. 


Meet Corliss Archer. Situation comedy. ABC, 9:30 to 10 p.m. 


OCT. 4 


CBS, 7:30 to 8 p.m. Camel ciga- 


OCT. 5 


tual, 5 to 5:30 p.m. Wildroot, via 


Situation comedy. CBS. 6:30 to 7 p.m. Col- 
Edgar Bergen. Comedy. CBS, 8 to 8:30 p.m. Richard Hudnut, 


Comedy. NBC, 8 to 8:30 p.m. 


News commentary. ABC, 9 to 9:15 p.m. 


Mutual, 9:30 to 10 


p.m. Sterling Drug, via Thompson-Koch. 
OCT. 6 


Meredith Willson’s Music Room. Music. 


(not aired via WNBC, N.Y.). S 


OCT 


Michael Shayne. Whodunit. 
Fibber & Molly. Situation 
Reynolds Metals, via Buchanan. 


lier cigarets, via William Esty. 
First Nighter. Drama. NBC, 
via Mathisson & Associates. 


Drug, via Dancer, Fitzgerald & 
Walk a Mile. 
Camel cigarets, via Esty. 


Audience Participation. 


NBC, 10 to 10:30 p.m. 
ustaining. 

. 

ABC, 8 to 8:30 p.m. 

comedy. NBC, 9:30 to 10 p.m. 


My Friend Irma. Situation comedy, CBS, 9:30 to 10 p.m. Cava- 


10:35 to 11 p.m. Miller Brewing, 
8 


OcT. 
Mystery Theatre. Whodunits. ABC, 8 to 8:30 p.m. Sterling 


Sample. 
NBC, 8 to 8:30 p.m. 


Dangerous Assignment. Drama. NBC, 10:35 to 11 p.m. Co-op. 
OCT. 9 
Bing Crosby Show. Variety. CBS, 9:30 to 10 p.m. General 


Electric, via Young & Rubicam 


OocT. li 


Super Noodle. Kid’s show. 





words” why they changed to ?-om, 
the home permanent. Gilb. 


Noodles, via Phil Gordon. 


CBS, 10:15 to 10:30 a.m. I. J. Grass 


| were familiar, A 
| dialog for laughs, although they | included playbacks of two recent 


g,| 


ice ,in 
Greenland and serving as hub of 


AMOS ’N’ ANDY 

With Freeman Gosden, Charles 
Correli, Ernestine Wade, Johnny 
Lee, others; Jeff Alexander orch; 
Harlew Wilcox, announcer 

Producer-director: Cliff Howell 

Writers: Joseph Connoiiy, Robert 
Mosher 

30 Mins., Sun., 7.30 p.m. 

REXALL 

CBS, from Hollywood 

(BBD&O) 


“Amos ’N’ Andy,” back: on the 





' air Sunday (28) to launch its 25th | 


season, was the old reliable pro-| 
gram, with something of a differ- 
ence. In recent seasons, Freeman | 
Gosden and Charles Correll, who 


originally enacted all the roles and 
wrote the scripts themselves, have 
taken it a little easier, employing 
a staff of writers and using other 
actors as support to themselves. 


As result, the program has a dif- 
ferent mood and appeal now, | 
broader and more superficial in its | 
burlesque, as against the oldtime | 
corny, sentimental setup of the | 
original duo. There és plenty 
warmth, still, but it’s less personal. 

Situations are not too different— | 
still built around femmes and} 
amorous complications that ensue. | 
Sunday’s (28) instalment dealt with 
a spat between Kingfish and his 
wife (abetted by his mother-in- 


! 


|law), and Kingfish moving in with | arly, how RCA Victor's pop ade 


Andy. Then came the Lenox Ave. | 


| Masquerade Ball, with estranged | his pop selections on the seconiit 
| Kingfish and wife showing up in show of this series wasn’t revealed 
| disguises, with the usual story line | either. 


and developments. | 


Situations, lines and comedy | 
with some corny | 


ent over very well with the studio 
|audience. Amos and Andy helped | 
| matters along for Rexall, the spon- | 
sor, with a healthy plug to start off 
the program. Bron. 


' 

| FRANKLY ESOTERIC 

|.With Henry Cowell; Wes Hopkins, | 

announcer 

Producer: Bill Kaland 

| Director: Milton B. Kaye 
Writer: Milt Robertson 
15 Mins., Sun., 10 p.m: 

| Sustaining 

| WNEW, N. Y. 


| 


} 





WNEW had something of an idea 


here, in an unorthodox Mew series 
garde enthusiasts | 
But initial pro- | 


| 
| slanted to avant- 
| and intellectuals. 
gram Sunday (28) was a motiey of 
oddities, too fragile and scattered 
to be substantial. If it had cen- 
tered on one theme, or on one sort 
of oddity, it would have carried 
more weight. 


Initialer was a little too dilet- 
tantish as well as haphazard. Into 
its brief 15 minutes were crammed 
a reading by Gertrude Stein of her 
repetitious, confusing poem, “The 
Making of an American”; a modern 
harp nocturne by Nicanor Zaba- 
leta, and two piano selections writ- 
ten by Henry Cowell, “Anger 
Dance” and “Banshee.” 

Cowell was present to explain 
how he came to write the two 
works. “Anger Dance,” written to 
express his fury at something, had 
substance. “Banshee,” with weird 
wailing sounds produced on the 
piano, was strictly a novelty stunt. 


iTo Love You.” 


RECORDING SESSION 
Eine’ Sonal iS 

ns.; ay, 12: 
Sustaining Be ee See, 
WNEW, N.Y. 


As another of its enterprisin 
program ideas framed aroun 
music, WNEW has come up with a 
documentary = styled series ag 
signed to give dialers a behind-the 
scenes view of how Platters 


d Pop 


found a couple of “new” 


oun tunes by 
riffling through numbers : 


already® 
waxed by some country artists 
That accounted for Rosemary 
Clooney's “Half as Much” and thee 
Clooney-Marlene Dietrich “Toot 


Old To Cut The Mustard.” Simiid 


topper Dave Kapp masterminded 


Kapp was covered working with 
Perry.Como in a recording session 
on last Sunday’s (28) stanza. Show 
Como releases, “Love and Devod 
tion” and “I Wanna Make Love T 
You” and segued into some spar- 
ring between Kapp and Como over 
new tunes to be done by the latter, 
Como kibitzed with the crack: 
“Give me seme stiffs and I'll cy 
them” while Kapp was on the 
deadly serious side, admonishing 
Como to lay off golf for more at- 
tention to his disk assignments, 
That, anyway, is how the script 
ran. The chatter portion also in 
ciuded powwows among Kapp, 
Como and musical director Mit- 
chell Ayres on arranging ideas for 
a couple of numbers subsequently 
waxed by Como and also played 
back. These were “My Lady Loves 
To Dance” and “To Know You Is 


The initial stanza showcased 
Miller and Miss Clooney in a si 
ilar setting. Miss Clooney and Mi 
ler tended to exchange too many 
bouquets but some idea was giver 
how the a&r chief sold the song 
stress on the tune, “Half As Much, 
before she made it a hit. Mi 
Clooney ajJso was heard on he 
slices of “Blues in the Night,” ani 
“Tenderly,” both cut to Miller’ 
specifications. 

Art Ford ties this series togethe 
with a hep commentary. The show 
however, is more of a plug for the 
artists’ latest recordings than 
analysis of how and why he mad 
them. But it’s a way of getting to 
disk names to the WNEW micrc 
phone. Louis Armstrong and Gor 
don Jenkins, repping the Decc 
label, are set for next Sunday 





Program, it is true, is frankly 
limited, but station’s approach, in 
advising its listeners to that effect, 
and in openly appealing only to 
intellectuals, seemed a little pa- 
tronizing. Why not let listeners de- 
cide for themselves? Bron. 

qm 


FARM PAPER OF THE AIR 

With Don Tuttle, Others 

30 Mins.; Mon. thru. 
12:30 p.m. 

Participating 

WGY, Schenectady 


The 26-year-old WGY “Farm 
Paper of the Air” has a new editor 
in Don Tuttle, but its other con- 
tributors and regular features 
show few changes. The format has 
been tested by time and proved 
successful, although a fresh listen- 
ing reveals some evidence of “dat- 
ing” and indicates minor modern- 
ization might be advisable. This is 
most noticeable in “columns” by 
several guests who. write rather 
lengthily and literarily. Scripted 
exchanges are sometimes stiff; the 
ad lib stuff comes off easier on the 
ear. Program, as always, covers 
a wide variety of agricuitural fac- 
|ets and encompasses considerable 
| territory. Careful planning is ob- 
| vious. 

Among interesting 

| heard was that with Ke 
Scotchman who directs 
|on Jamaica, in the British West 
| Indies. for Reynolds Aluminum Co. 
| Another off-the-beaten track was 
;one from the Cornell School of 
| Home Economics, in 


Sat., 





interviews 
ith Cox, a 


lished in that country and on its 
food problems. 


Tuttle, youthful, intelligent and 


| 


twangy, spiels for several agricul- 


tural products. Jaco. 


26 farms 


which a wom-! Roo Will Have’ 
an talked with a representative of | Rides ; 


India on cafeterias recently estab- 


| chapter. Herm. 


| CONRAD NAGEL SHOW 
Director: William Fender 
Writer: Winifred Schaefer 

30 Mins., Mon.-thru-Fri., 1:30 p.1 
Participating 

WNBC, from New York 


WNBC has an attractive Pp 
gramming bait for nabbing ear! 
afternoon dialers in Conrad Nagei 
30-minute cross-the-board  seri¢ 
Nagel, a veteran legit and fil 
thesp, is a surefire lure for ti 
hausfrau aud. The tone and cla 
which he brings to his gabbing 
platter spinning stint is unusu: 
for early afternoon programmin 
and should win a strong following 


Nagel’s half-hour is a blendin 
,of news and music from Holly 
wood. In the reportorial segment. 
wisely eschews the gossip patte 
,established by Hedda Hopper at 
| Louella Parsons and sticks to soli 
| trade stuff like casting, new Dr 
'ductions, openings, etc. He kee? 
| it all in the layman’s groove #!v! 
|a breezy account of what’s happet 
\ing. The deeiay stint, which fo 
lows the five-minute screen nev 
| coverage, offers an excellent va 
‘ety of film-tune diskings. 
| On show caught Wednesday (2 
|Nagel played the M-G-M_ soun! 
track waxing of Metro's “The M 
ry Widow,” Ray Bolger’s Dect 
,etching of “Once In Love ! 
| Amy” from “Where's Charley 
|Marlene Dietrich’s treatment 
|“See What The Boys In The. 
* from “Dest 
Again.” Program was ¢ 
cellently knit by scripter Wini 
Schaefer and director William 
| der. Spot commercials insert 
|an unavoidable evil in this partig 
| Pating setup, were disconcernos 
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Raye 


ares 7 
| made by the maor disk companies : Po 
it’s an interesting attempt but tigi da) 
first two shows, at least. didn | as S 
quite come off as a realist;, al as 
sided backstage view of ihe disk Dail 
making procedure. ~ oe 7 

Too much is being left out andy Nixo 
| what’s covered is being done witht wife 
a somewhat artificial flavor de. lad 
spite the tape machines presum wee 
ably located in the disk execs’ of. y.0 
fices and in the recording Studios “— 
The role of the music publishers os 
in bringing new material to them “4 
artists and repertoire men, for in. 1"? 
stance, isn’t touched on at all. Om 1" ' 
the opening show (21). Columbia from 
Records’- a&r chief Mitch Mille tio”. 
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artists #4) Star Revue) 


> man orch, 
>roducer: Leo Morgan 


Singer 
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Just Plain Dick . 


HARD M. NIXON 
ay ues. Nixon 
writer: Nixon - : 
ins., Tues. (23), 9:30 p.m. 
3 PUBLICAN NATIONAL COMM. 
XBC-TV, from Los Angeles 


(Kudner) 


GOP Vice-] 
an $18,000 gift fun 


day ' 
line, parlaying all t 


: The only thin 
) Nixon, appealing for a 
wife 
gladdened 
fraternity. 
peen a cinch to 

Video-wise, it 
what party or c 


ing once and } 
from) that, wit f 
S tion, you can't miss. 


e-Presidential candidate Richard M. Nixon, facing 
d rap, went before the TV cameras last Tues- 
92) in the best tradition of the American soap opera. 
j Jick a “production” as anything off the Anne Hummert belt 
as ° he schmaltz and human interest of the “Just 
ur Gal Sunday” genre of weepers. 
g missing was the organ background music as 
commutation of sentence with a faithful 
as the major prop, turned in a performance that would have 
the hearts of the Dancer- 
Translated into a commercial suds saga, it would have 
h to garner a renewal for at least another 52-week cycle. 
had even more significant overtones. Regardless of 
ause the viewer ci.ampioned, it was a brilliant feat 
in political journalism. It was, too, a major test for TV, demonstrat- 
hg i for all (and something the commercial boys can learn 


Fitzgerald-Sample 


h a good script, good casting and topflight produc- 














nirector: Nat Hiken 


0 Mins., Sat., 8 p.m. 

Participating ; 

‘BC-TV, from New York 

Martha Raye’s reentry to NBC- 
V on the “All Star Revue Sat- 


rday ; * 
hows she’s done on tele. Miss| toward attaining a 


Raye has had a generally distin-| comedy, that won't scare off any 


wished career on TV, but there 
as nothing like Saturday’s dis- 
lay to set her off. This program 
as an amalgam of higtime pro- 
uction, miming, casting, writing 
nd direction. ; 
3 hilarious as anything she’s ever 
one. 

Miss Raye had the fortune to be 
acked by an excellent script sup- 
lied by Nat Hiken, Billy Fried- 
erg and Al Singer. There were 
many 
ased on tested theatrical devices, 
ere given fresh slants, Miss Raye 
orked within a situation comedy | the 
ormat as an entertainer in one 
f the less-fashionable dives. Plot 
ad her apartment being used as 


ekyll and Mr. Hyde.” Cesar Ro- 
ero, Rise Stevens .and Rocky 
ratiano provided the plot twists 
nd support. The basic situations 
ere funny and the embellishing 


homents. 


ne aria, showed a good comedy 
air as the hostess trying to make 
liss Raye and Graziano feel at home 
ta top social event. Romero had 
everal moments to prove his com- 
dic mettle and did them well. The 


ras Graziano. This pug, fresh 
rom a defeat by Chuck Davey, 
idn't muff a line. True, the script- 
ts did their writing around him, 
ut what he had to do, he did very 


hat includes Tony Canzoneri, Max 


‘0 intelligent simians. This ses- 
on got yocks and provided a set- 
p that enabled Miss Raye and 
omero to do a funny burlesque of | the 


However, the fulcrum of all this 
‘livity was Miss Raye’s native 


an be tops in this field without a 
ngle blue line. She’s still an act- 
ess of ability, an asset that gives 
reater direction to her comedy. 





RED WARING 
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Kranendonk. 


Hugh Brannum, 


roducer-directo 
; r: B 
Mins. Sun. 9 ob Banner 


F n., § p.m, 
BEAL ELECTRIC pia 


‘TV, from New York 
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PAPA CELLINI 


“Papa 
aiming to be the Italian version of 


(27) was one of the best| “The 
warm, folksy 


non-Italian 
hour show will likely succeed in 
this direction, even though there’s 
a tendency to overdo some of the 
The results were| folksy stuff, a fact that can be 
corrected in future writing. 

Cast is headed by Carlo De An- 
gelo, doubling as producer. A vet 
radio producer, he proves to be a 
He has the right 
touch of ham to warm up this show 
situations, which while | 2M paces the entire cast to a good 
: +} blowoff. 


Plot on the initial session had 


capable actor. 


Papa’s birthday. The festivities 
came at a time when a genealogist 
was attempting to convince the 
e location for the filming of “Dr. | household head that he was a de- 
scendant of the famous Benvenuto. 
He was about to extract $100 for 
the coat of arms and a genealogical 
chart when Papa decided that he 
couldn’t achieve more stature with 
cident lifted the talent to peak|the heraldry than that already 
bestowed upon him by his family 
Miss Stevens, aside from giving | and friends. 
The cast had Ada Ruggeri -as 
Sinclair and Ivan 
Curry as the children and Aristide 
Sigismondi as Antonio. It’s an okay 
lineup. 

Commercials for Ronzoni 
are palatable but could 
stand some pruning. 


Mama, 


espic surprise of the occasion ghetti 


THERE’S ONE IN EVERY 
) do, FAMILY 
ell. He could easily join the ros-| With John Reed King, emcee 
r of pugs in greasepaint, a list] Producer: Richard Lewine 
Director: James Sheldon 
aer and Maxie Rosenbloom. 30 Mins., Mon.-thru-Fri., 11 a.m. 
One charming sequence was by | Sustaining 
anuel & Marita Viera, assisted by | CBS-TV, from New York 

In the coutinuing wresviing and 
jockeying for daytime TV formats, 
video production boys 
¢ monkey act. came up with a new half-hour, 
cross-the-board 
medic ability. She’s a genuinely | Which starts off with a sound'prem- 
my gal and what's more, she | ise that is off the beaten program- 
ming path, but deteriorates into an- 
other of the multiple prize-laden 
q. & a. sessions that borrows from 
the several hundred others that 
#0 Morgan, who produced Miss | have gone before. 
ah efforts last season, is again This one is called “There’s One 
sted this chore, He’s coordi-| In Every Family,” mn 
‘A a top staff and knocked off| to showcase members of families 
oy Which should be a land-| who are outstandingly different. 

on this series. Jose. Item: A boy with aspirations to 
reach the moon via rocket and who 
knows a lot of the science-fiction 
J answers, including flying saucers, 
- “pate Wheatley, Daisy Ber-| atomic fission, etc.; 
ingste nafh Pee w Virginia & Liv-| York woman 
att n searhart, Frances Wy-| has distinguished herself as a “big | 
Frank J «nds, Suzanne Lovell, | sister” 
Texter Davis, Keith & Sylvia! world when they hit Manhattan and 

r, Lois Winter, Leonard! who has been appropriately cited 
iordon G by Cardinal Spellman for her serv- 
Mare roodman, Nadine Gae & ices. There are others who parade | 
and ‘R reaux; Joan Woodward before the cameras telling their | 
ed Barber, announcers, stories. 
Then the program dissolves into 
formula—the 
plause meter which determines 
how much she gets for telling her 
res story; the routine guessing contest 
snation that has long | (of the “Beat the Clock,” “20 Ques- 
red Waring trademark | tions,” ete., genre) for additional 
Pason's TV awe again in the new! loot for the family, with visual 
boa ertissement thet ho plugs for the donated prizes. 

t - - troupe are dishin ; j 
t for General Electric. The rsa a Reed King is emcee on the 
course, lies mostly in | Pants in his usual glib mann 





and is designed 





servicemen around the 





He handles the partici- 





BATTLE PAGE OF THE AIR 

With Cecil Brown, emcee; Ken- 
neth Crawford, Lawrence E. 
Laybourne, panelists’ W. Averell 
Harriman, John Foster Dulles, 
Marx Leva, Alden Hatch, guests 

Producers: Franklin S. Forsberg, 
Joan Sinclaire, Ann Phillips 

Director: Lou Florence 

30 Mins.; Tues., 9 p.m. 

N. Y. DAILY NEWS 

WPIX, N. Y. 

(Cunningham & Walsh) 

“Battle Page,” veteran pre-elec- 

tion feature of the N. Y¥. News, has 

been brought to video on the morn- 

ing tab’s own tele station, WPIX, 

in a polished forum. Kickoff pro- 


gram (marking the vid-packaging | 





THE WEB EDDIE CANTOR SHOW 
(Deadlock) (Colgate Comedy Hour) 
With Eli Wallach, Dennis Harrison With Eddie Fisher, Dorothy La- 
Producer: Vincent McConnor mour, Sammy Davis, Tom D’An- 
Director: Lela Swift drea and Henry Siate, Sidney 
Writer: A. J. Russell Fields, Al Goodman orch, others 
30 Mins., Sun., 10 p.m, | Producer-Director: Sid Kuler 
P. LORILLARD CO. 60 Mins,; Sun., 8 p.m. 
CBS-TV, from New York COLGATE 

(Young & Rubicam) NBC-TV, from Hollywood. 


Having switched. to CBS-TV’s| ‘Bates, Sherman & Marquette) 
Sunday schedule from its previous|_.4 few more like his “Comedy 


5: X a8 : Hour” kickoff and _televiewers 
slotting in the same net’s Wednes- across the land will take up the 





| day lineup, “The Web” seems/|ery “We Want Cantor.” It would 


destined to make the most of this | seem this great showman can do 
cream viewing time by picking a |? Wrang in — together a dis- 
tite z atti? +4. | play o iverse elements and make 
wider foliowing. On basis of its/it mesh with the smooth precision 


bow of mag specialist Franklin S.| Production and thesping, show) of a dove’s tail. It sped through 


Forsberg) on Tuesday (23) moved | 
'cent McConnor and director Lela | 


smoothly and had headline-making 
guests in John Foster Dulles, GOP 


foreign policy strategist, and W. | 
Averell Harriman, who had been| 
a candidate for the Democratic | 


nomination as well as Mutual Se- 
curity Administrator. 


warrants viewing. Producer Vin-|the Sabbath hour with sparks of 
wit flying in all directions and 
ee ; what | other diverting elements matching 
Swift have an imeginative and /|the general high tone of entertain- 
class approach to meller telecast- ment. 
ing which cant’t help but win ar-| Few stars on the bigtime can 
dent partisans. ; | make use of guest talgnt with un- 
Only ak spot in preem stanza | failing judgment of this exemplar 


Quizzing them in an informed | Sunday (28) was the A. J. Russell! of the lively art. Dorothy Lamour 


manner were two permanent panel- | 


ites, Lawrence E. Laybourne, chief 


| of Time mag’s U. S. - Canadian | 
A ;correspondents, and Kenneth 
With Carlo De Angelo,,Ada Rug-| Crawford, national affairs editor 
osemaryMvith Cesar Romero, Rise Stevens,' geri, Aristide Sigismondi, Carol 
> Rocky Graziano, George Bass-|_ Sinclair, Ivan Curry, others 

; The Vieras, ethers | Producer: De Angelo 

Director: Robert Burgraff 

Writer: Robert Cenedella 

Writers: Hiken, Billy Friedberg, Al | rol aaa 4:30 p.m. 

| WIZ-TV, New York 


of Newsweek; and two guest in- 


|terrogators, Marx Leva. former 


Asst. Defense Secretary. and Alden 
Hatch, author-biographer. 

Format calls for each of the 
principals to give a two-minute 


presentation of his views, followed | 
iby a 20-minute give-and-take as 
i}the panel tosses the queries.  It| 
|/made an interesting discussion of 


GOP.-vs.-Dem. approaches to inter- 


national politics, with less of the| detectives track her down, get to|Lane. Cantor may not have been 


. | the suitcase, and defuse the bomb} over rj -amer 
such airers. However, the one-| overly evident on camera but at 


heated confusion that mars some 


minute summary time allotted at 
the conclusion seemed insufficient. 
Harriman and Dulles used the 
period chiefly to plug their respec- 
tive Presidential candidates. Pro- 
gram is strictly for the two major 
parties and no notice was taken of 
smaller groups on the preem. 
Cecil Brown, the Mutual com- 
mentator, makes a competent mod- 
erator. Production was topflight, 
with good closeup lensing. Frank 
Waldecker pleasantly handled the 
blurbs for the daily, plugging its 
compactness, mass circulation and 
special features. Bril. 


: 








» a et i i 


script tagged “Deadlock.” Plot} was never shown to better advan- 
teed off on an interesting premise | tage in two skits with the headman 
(rivalry between two _ detectives,| and proved again she comes by the 
one who had earned his slot|new medium with better artistry 
through practical experience and|and grace than most film converts. 


the other through police school)| Reflecting assurance and _  confi- 
but dissipated into routine meller|dence that comes with working 
stuff as it progressed, Story hinged | alongside the master of comedy 


cn uncovering a time bomb which| projection. Miss Lamour emoted 
had been placed by a dying man in/and cajoled with all facets shin- 
his wife’s suitcase. Wife totes the | ing. 

bag to the airport where she’s to As in all Cantor shows there’s 
board a plane. She decided, how-| reason for laying a premise so that 
ever, not to fly home and goes in-|the acts aren’t dragged in by the 
stead, still carrying the suitcase,| heels. Here the device was bring- 
to her brother's nitery. After a}/ing Broadway to America and set- 
number of hectic phone calls, the|ting a simulated tour of Mazda 


but only after the feuding detec-|these junctures guesting specialists 
tives try to prove their courage by | were of such calibre as to keep the 
waiting until the last moment be-| pace hopping and sitters rocking, 
fore beginning the defusing pro- If it wasn’t Sammy Davis, Jr., 
cess. What was to have been the| exploding laughs with his mimicry 
dramatic highlight of the piece |and fast footwork there were the 
proved to be nothing more than| griping GIs, Tom D’Andrea and 
an_unbelievable bit of hokum. Henry Slate, socking across their 
Eli Wallach gave a sock portrayal | “Drab Olive” funnies. This Davis 
of the detective with practical ex-|lad is one of the great talents in 
perience and Dennis Price comple-| show biz and even repeats don’t 
mented him nicely as the rival.|seem to impair his high popular- 
Other cast members were okay in| ity 
their assignments. ? Cantor brought back Private 
The commercial spiels for Kent | Eddie Fisher for a song and pitch 
Cigarets were presented effec-|for airborne recruiting, both done 


tively. Gros. with unaffected aplomb. Sidney 


Fields,, former Cantor writer and 
+++ now fully developed into one of 
TV’s better straightmen, foiled for 





t Tele Follow-Up Comment Cantor in a burley bit that kept 


+ 


The first half of Ed Sullivan’s 
“Toast of the Town” (CBS) salute 
to “The ASCAP Story” proved 
(1), most ‘songwriters are not good 
pluggers for themselves, and (2), 
only when a songsmith-entertainer 
like Harold Arlen or Joe E. How- 
ard comes on the scene do their 
handiwork assume the stature they 
merit. While Sullivan dramatized 
how a catalog of 200,000 works are 
available to music users through a 
central performing rights and col- 
lection agency such as the Ameri- 
can Society of Composers, Au- 
thors & Publishers, there was a 
shade too much accent on the 


penniless Stephen Foster ‘with a} 


prop empty purse; presumably au- 
thentic) and the Victor Herbert- 
Nathan Burkan-Justice Holmes de- 
cision. : 

Historic and potent as all these 


‘facets are, somehow they didn’t 


play as they should. Sullivan had 
an awareness that the parade of 
Jack Norworth, Mabel Wayne, 
Harry Tierney, Maude Nugent 
Jerome, Alice Lawler, George M. 


Cohan ‘film clip), Peter DeRose, | 2atural “Toast.” 
Ernie Burnett fell into the “and | 


then I wrote” orbit, and he so 
mentioned it. 

Show didn’t perk until Arlen at 
the halfway mark. As is w.k. with- 
in the trade, he is the son of a 
cantor and his penchant. for the 


'blues stems from that minor-key 
| heritage, both as songsmith and 
song interpreter. Arlen’s catalog 
so overwhelmed and eclipsed the 
others that it automatically sug- 
| gested a base for an hour all its 
| own. As it was, he consumed a)! 
| healthy segment. 
of the octogenarian showman Joe 
Howard (“I Wonder Who's Kissing | 
Her Now,” etc.) backed by the 


chorus line. 


While Oscar Hammerstein 2d. 
whose saga was teleproduced by 
Sullivan last spring, took a bow | 
from the audience, the impression 
lingered that the vastness of the 
project militated against a fair 
distribution of the values. Her- 
bert got a brushoff to dramatize 
the historic Shanlev’s Restaurant 
legend and it ended there. Then 
came the parade of and-then-I- 
wrotes, which reminded of those 
periodic Benny Davis, Anatoie 
Friedland, Al Sherman, Charlie 
Tobias vaude flash acts of yester- 
year—“Songwriters on Parade” 
and the like—instead of the rich- 
ness of ASCAP that stems from 
the Gershwins, Cole Porter, Kern, 
Romberg, Friml, Hirsch, Harbach, 











Same was true | 





the laughs rolling. Sharon Baird 
+ tapped her tiny footsies for the 
usual burst of applause. 
DeSylva, Brown & Henderson,|} Show marked the entry of Sid 
Rodgers & Hart, Dubin & Warren,| Kuller as producerdirector and 
Brown & Freed, Mercer, Loesser| the end result- justified Cantor's 
and a host of others. And Irving| choices Al Goodman’s’ musical 
Berlin. Several of these are} backuy’ was noteworthy.. 
heralded for the second part and| Colgate’s cartooned connectives 
the interpretative artists will be | seem to be losing their impact be- 
Les Compagnons de la Chanson (a/} cause of constant repetition. 
rather strange Gallic note for the Helm, 
peng Pas gd and Vaughn 
onroe. nd presumably tunes 
by ASCAP prexy Harbach (which ra DIXON SHOW 
means probably Kern, his favorite | With Dotty Mack, Wanda Lewis 
compecer-aollabivalar’ and, natu-| Producer-writer: Dick Perry 
rally, Berlin. Director: Len Goorian 
There’s a Sunday night folksi-| 6? Mins.; Mon.-thru-Fri., 3 p.m, 
ness about the many vets who were | Sustaining 
paraded if not cavaleaded before | 2UMont, from Cincinnati 
the CBS iconoscope—but trade- Paul Dixon, who's made a career 
wise the spectre of BMI cropped | for himself on TV of pantomiming 
up. ASCAP songsmiths are talk-| pop and novelty disclicks, preemed 
ing “war chest” to battle the sup-|2 new _ cross-the-board daytime 
posedly BMI “upstarts” who seem | series on the DuMont web Mon- 
to dominate the current Hit Pa-|day (29) which looked as though 
rade—and it is to be hoped that it will be no better or no worse 
next Sunday’s ASCAP cavalcade|than his brace of shows on the 
will more modernly transmute the| ABC-TV web last. season. As 








| Society’s contributions in this basically a deejay show which 


“Toast” two-parter. ASCAP is a| viewers don’t necessarily have to 

: : watch in order to enjoy, it should 
Certainly Sullivan has_ been! do fairly well in its 3 to 4 p.m. slot 

manifesting much showmanship| on DuMont. 

savvy in striving for new and fresh; Number of performers, especi- 


_certral themes with which to punc- | ally recording artists, will hav 
: : ally s, ea 
tuate his Sunday night vaudeos. fn | major celan’ dasines Dixon—and 


his sundry “salutes” (‘Robert E. | ;j , 
: ghtfully so—for the program. It’s 
Sherwood, Helen Hayes, Hammer-| q ‘parasitic affair, in which the 


stein, et al.) he has shown astute-| emcee capitalizes on th 

: =mc e talents 
ness and a desire for the fresh ap- and hard work of others via his 
proach. Focused around individ-| miming their disks. Not that he 


uals the panorama is more person- | : ; 
- and his assistants, D Mack an 
alized, hence punched-up because | Wanda Eeels. Nant ethene | 


=* nee Macks Raa sme lAtSe- | thomssives in going through their 
sented an editing problem S obvi. paces, but it seems extremely un- 
’ " fair that they can earn their pay 


ously, the Society is an entire sea- s : ait f ‘ 
son’s series im itself, Arlen gave | for something which is the work 


,of others 

a sample thereof. There are 30-|° ,.ners: : 
minute and full-hour programs in| !Ti0 is —_— ig amet, a 
the catalogs of any of the above. | S¢ts. none of the lush variety but 
Sullivan may well prove to be a certainly sufficient for the songs 
trailer for that idea. Abel, (they do. Besides the panto rou- 
tines, Miss Lewis also draws car- 
E ¥ ‘toons to visualize several of the 
ioe Beets yung ear mee of " numbers. It's a new approach to 
MeCTY Tessday a tatea"s | TM Seeie , rprammine heh 

shel b : 1 a would get by if it were not for 
— Mm acer gg Ang the that parasitic quality. DuMont is 
word oe . evidence ba ith | selling the show on a participating 
pe py Re or me rm Ml it ‘om basis but no bankrollers had signed 
an uneven show, with some weak bpp tiny a oe 4 a 
spots, but where it clicked it was | Mont’s Ambassador Theatre, N. Y 
plenty potent—and overall it was | but as of yesterday (Tues.), the 
a highly enjoyable hour. show soon back to Dixon’s home- 
ore ine ed ot ihe ing | Seas ot Cnet Sm, shee 

» >| will emanate rom WCP 

and the byplay between the Holly-| DuMont's affiliate in that city. ” 

(Continued on page 102) Stal. 
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the presentation of the performers, 
for which the production crew on 
this show can also take a bow. 
Opening program was a crowded 
entertainment of many 
ers, many 
tinctive 
touches. 

Basic ingredient of this show. 
aside. from the gracious Waring as 
the introducer, is the facile light- 
ing that serves always to enhance 
a sought-for mood. Added to this 
is the manner in which the direc- 

, tion has been able to maneuver 
the performers deftly without loss 
of pace. 

Waring’s seasonal opener was a 
polyglot of many entertainers in 
the musical vein, and 
sistent with Waring’s opening su¢- 
gestion that he was going to pre- 
sent a little of many entertain- 
ments during the season. 
punched home that 
very first show as he presented a 
little opera, vaude, etc. It’s doubt- 
ful if any phase was left out as the 
unit proceeded to run the gamut— 
and on a half-hour show. too. War- 
ing must certainly have wished 
that he was back on the 60-minute 
grind, so that he could have gottes 
in a little more of each. 

Of the multiple bits of enter- 
tainment, the more notable ones 
were the “Capricio Espagnol” sym- 
phonic arrangement. with Waring 
batening the orch and Nadine Gee 
and Marc Breaux doing the terp 
accomp; and the finale “Kol Ni- 
dre,” in deference to the Jewish 
High Holiday, Yom Kippur, which 
started the same night. The latter 
was shrewd showmanship as done 
by the entire choral ensemble. 
with Joanne Wheatley the soloist. 
The showmanship was particularivy | 


numbers—and all dis- 
for its fine production 


evident in that the traditional He-| , Show is getting stoop shouldered 


brew chant was done with English | 
lyrics. It was typical of the overall 
show’s good taste. 
Aside from those already men-| 
tioned, the rest of the layout had | 
no standouts because of the neces- | 
sary brevity of each performer's | 
spotlighting. Nevertheless, there | 
were meritorious performances also | 
by Frances Wyatt, Joe Marine and 
Daisy Bernier, all vocalists. Red | 
Barber and Joan Woodward did the | 
Sales spiels for General Electric. 
Kahn. 


WHISTLE STOP USA 

With Charles Collingwood 

Producer: Bill Workman 

Director: Ted Marvel 

30 Mins., Sun., 3:30 p.ni. 

CBS-TYV, from New York e 
The presidential campaign has 

given tele plenty of opportunity to 
ut its best foot forward and CBS- 
V’s “Whistle Stop USA” is a case 

in point. Series captures the dra- 
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perform- | 


was con-! 


He | 
idea on the) 


| Academy staff. 


| matic intensity ef the campaign via 
' well-edited film clips which digest 
the past week’s political highlights. 

The half-hour coverage 1s knit 
together by Charles Collingwood, 
who fills the narrator’s slot with 
top reportorial style. He lets the 
films speak for themselves and in- 
,serts just enough gab to keep the 
stanza fluid and exciting. On show 
caught Sunday (26; highlights were 
Gov. Stevenson’s address at the 
Ameriean Federation of Labor 
meet in N. Y., Stevenson’s southern 
fried chicken feed at Vice Presi- 
dent Alben Barkley’s home in 
Paducah, Ky., Gen. Eisenhower's 
speeches through the midwest and 
the Sen. Nixon payola drama. Past 
week was probably the most excit- 
ing since the campaign began and 
the stanza wasn’t caught napping. 

Calibre of the films (shé@ by 
Telenews Productions). was top- 
grade and producer Biil Workman 
and director Ted Marvel did a fine 
job maintaining pace and interest. 

Gros. 


| SCIENCE IN ACTION 
With Dr. Earl C. Herald; others 
| Producer: Ben Draper 
Director: Verne Louden 
| Writer: Larry Russell 
|30 Mins., Tues., 7 p.m. 
| AMERICAN TRUST CO. 
| KRON-TV, San Francisco 
} (McCann-Erickson) 
This is the tops in local live pro- 
| gramming. 
| It combines a healthy budget 
with the resources of the California 
| Academy of Sciences. It couples 
itwo years of experience ~with 
ishrewd, show-wise, masterminding 
| by Producer Ben Draper, of the 


from its many awards, but there's 
nothing high hat, highbrow or 
standoffish about its content. That’s 
why it’s a consistent eye-catcher. 

It’s beginning its third year on a 
new station after two seasons with 

GO-TV. Draper is also working 
with a new star, a new director 
and a new announcer. The new 
combination has not quite regained | 
the smooth, popular appeal it en- | 
joyed under the emceeing of Dr. 
Tom Groody. Doctor Groody. who 
left to do his own “Science Lab- 
oratory” daily strip, was a show- 
man as well as a scientist. 

The new host, Dr. Herald, is 
comfortable before the camera but 
lacks the humorous, human touch 
that made Groody so popular. 

“Science In Action” handles one 
scientific topic each stanza, ex- 
plores it with visual demonstra- 
tions, films, models, drawings, dra- 
matic vignettes and guest scien- 











} 


| 





} 
| 
i 





tists. 
Second show of the new season 


was a spelibinder for this area— 
“Shakes, Tremors and Faults.” 
With the aid of six film clips, three 
slides, nine models, blackboard 
drawings, on-camera demonstra- 
tions and two University of Cali- 
fornia guest scientists, Dr. Herald 
made the earthquake story jump 
with realism. 

He demonstrated the causes of 
earthquakes, how they are meas- 
ured, how their effects can be less- 


ened. especially through building | 8° for 


construction. 
Script by Larry Russell was a 
thoroughly researched, lively job 
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Inside Stuff—Radio 


O. W. Riegel, of Washington & Lee U,, Lexington, Va., has inviteg 
the AM and TV industries to submit nominations for the 10th annual 
Alfred I. DuPont awards. 

Prizes of $1,000 go to a radio or tele news commentator, an Ay or 
TV station with over 5 kw signal strength and stations of 5 kw or less 
power. Individual awards are made for “aggressive, consistently ex. 
cellent and accurate gathering and reporting of news.” Station awards 
“outstanding public service.” Deadline for nominations js 
Dec. 31. 





Tex McCrary, who bowed off radio and television last spring in order 


that made for easy viewing. Like|t 9 campaign for Republican Presidential nominee Dwight D. Fisen. 


all “Science In Action” programs. | phower, will be back after the election—but in a new role. 


this one, despite its new personnel, 
retained a smooth-flowing contin- 


uity thanks to a four-week process- | 


ling and a full day of oncamera re- 


hearsal before hitting the tele- 
screens. 
Commercials are 


! 


institutional | the N. Y. Daily Mirror prior to entering broadcasting. 


Instead s 
rejoining his wife, Jinx Falkenburg, on their radio and TV shows t. 
WNBC and WNBT, the NBC web’s-N. Y. flagships, McCrary will 
his own news program. 

Explaining the reason for the switch, station execs cited the fact 
that McCrary is basically a newspaperman, having been an editor for 
He ankled his 


nave 


and informative, usually feature a| radio and TV shows so that the stations would not be accused of 


young scientist from a Bay area 
high school. 

Each show is tagged with an 
“Animal of the Week” feature, this 


partiality in the Presidential. campaigning, and Miss Falkenburg has 
had the two shows on her own since then. 





CBS Radio’s Presentations Division has compiled into brochure form 


ime a lizard found around the | gigings of the special Pulse study taken in the N. Y. metropolitan area 


Gulf of California. Dwit 














Tele Followups 


ume, Continued from page 101 





wood actor-megger and Berle over 
how the stanza is to be pitched. 
There was a delightful segment 
when Ratoff was speaking Russian 
and Carmen Miranda spieling Por- 
tuguese with Berle in between. 
Comic put signs labelled “Brazil” 
and “Russia” in front of his guests 
and donned earphones to enact a 
cute United Nations takeoff. Twist 
was Berle’s gabbing about the 
“gismo” and the “switcheroo,” with 
the translator stumped by the 
“delegate from Flatbush.” It was 
scripter Goodman Ace at his best. 


Another topflight segment was 
the finale, which started with two 
moppets from Jersey reprising 
their “Uncle Miltie” song from the 
previous edition. Ratoff decided to 
make a big production out of it, 
and what followed was deft spoof- 
ing of over-produced Hollywood 
filmusicals, kicking off with the 
20th-Fox trademark fanfare and 
spotting the song as done Latino 
style by Miss Miranda and her trio; 
as a cowpoke opus by Bobby Sher- 
wood (“Do Not Foresake Me, Uncle 
Miltje’’); as a hillbilly chant by 
Jean Vallee; in the _ military 
manner by Jack Cowans; as the 
death of a swan by a ballerina; as 
a chorus routine, etc., winding up 
with the entire cast on stage aug- 
mented by an elephant and a circus 
gal doing an iron jaw whirl. It had 
showmanship, flash and good satire. 

Ratoff and Miss Miranda regis- 
tered effectively throughout. Gene 
Baylos, as a mad-genius camera- 
man, got some laughs, although his 
running gag was overworked. Ruth 
Gilbert, as Berle’s secretary who 
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TV Premiere— October 3 


2 Stations 


“THE ADVENTURES OF 
~ OZZIE AND HARRIET” 


Sponsored by: 


HOTPOINT APPLIANCES AND LISTERINE 


FILMED IN HOLLYWOOD f 


by 


VOLCANO PRODUCTIONS 
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of the amount of listening to the four major radio flagships done in 
TV homes. Web is mailing the brochure out to agencies, clients and 
other interested parties. 

Study, takem especially for the web, was detailed in Variety several 
weeks ago. Its major findings reveal that about 20% of all TV homes 


iin the area are tuned to radio at any evening hour from 6 to 11, and 


that the four network AM stations draw more than half of all night- 
time radio listening. It had previously been supposed that TV set- 
owners not wishing to tune in their video sets would turn to the indie 
radio stations, with their emphasis on music and news. 





is blindly in love with her boss,|winding in precision kick. This 
had overtones of other comic; segued into Gleason’s song and 
femmes Ace has scripted and came dance stanza with one of the gals 
over as a character who will build. |for his trademarked soft-shoe ~vork- 
Roland Winters was so-so in his/out. In the followup gag inning 
lampoon of the “producer.” with Gleason, Stan Ross, made up 

All in all, ditching the vaudeo| as a wraith-like bellhop, drew some 
framework seems to have lent this | chuckles, but questionable whether 
entry a faster pace and provided | the queerie stuff is good entertain- 
some effective comedy situations. | ment, aside from the taste angle. 








Some of the gimmicks fell flat, as, 
for instance, the life-sized human 
ashtray. Berle himself was in good 
form, putting over a bit with a 
hypochondriac doctor, displaying 
his skill at the quick insult in some | 
of the give-and-take with Ratoff 
and doing a neat turn in yocking | 
up a song. Production, including | 
Alan Roth’s musical background- | 
ing, and better-than-average cho- | 
reography and_ direction, was} 
smoothly handled. Mid-commercia! 
by ventrilo Jimmy Nelson and his 
three dummies was easy to — 
rit. 








Jackie Gleason’s second outing | 
on CBS-TV last Saturday (27) can | 
be chalked as an improvement over | 
his Sept. 20 preem. While no big} 
rouser by any means, it was a bet- | 
ter encaser of the Gleason type of 
boffoonery. Yor one thing, he re-| 
introduced his character, “ e | 
Loudmouth,” grabbing a succes-)| 
sion of laughs in his antique dime- | 
piece set-to with partner Art Car- 
ney, complete unto a snappy albeit | 
deliberately telegraphed phono-| 


|finish. For another, the big clown | 


had a sock finale sketch in his | 
Reggie Van Gleason III persona- | 
tion set within an actual wrestling | 
ring ‘supplied by Everlast). 

While nearly all of the pantoed | 
shenanigans with the beefy rasslers | 
was on a familiar route, the pro-| 
duction getup preceding the two-| 
team bout was an extension of the 
fancydan grapplers and their fab- | 
ulous entourage. Here Gleason was | 
fanfared down the studio aisle, ' 
borne in a litter amid potentaie | 
pomp and stepping into the ring as 
a leopard-skinned, silk-hatted and | 
be-caped darling of the Greco- 
Roman jousts. 

This wasn’t all dazzle sans sweat, | 
however. Gleason proceeded forth- | 
with to strong-arm his opponents, 
including his teammate and the 
referee, in a tossing affray that 
rivaled video wrestling in its most 
rambuctious moments. Carney as 
the announcer was a realistic gem. | 
Gle*scen was_so spent at the end | 
that he just managed to puff out | 
his “goodnight.” | 

In the guest act portions, Patti. 
Page (who preems her own show | 
on NBC Oct. 8), wholesome looking | 
in an off the shoulder job, piped | 
a couple of numbers including the | 
ballad, “You Belong to Me,” to add | 
luster to the session. The Jimmy | 
Dorsey orch, with JD fronting on | 
the clarinet (Gleason introed him | 
as “the world’s greatest saxophon- | 
ist”), bounced over a pair of items, | 
with the maestro allowing good | 
solo ‘icks by fhe sax, trombone and | 
trurspet group drafted from the 
full crew. Joan Holloway sizzled 
the screen via whirling taps, double 
spins, cloggery and one-foot rotary | 
to grab a salvo score. 

Gleason's running sketch. “The | 
Honeymooners,” with Audrey Mea- | 
dows, Carney, and Joyce Randolph, | 
was funny in spois in its pegging 
around a pair of live gobblers and | 
a misplaced wedding ring. 

The up-front portion was good | 
warmer-uppering, featuring the | 
Marilyn Taylor Dancers (chore-| 
ographed by June Taylor) in a sil- 
houetted cane and topper terp 


His a la Cantor “Susie” was a win- 
ning routine. The Schick Razor 
commercial, again slotted !ate in 
the show for the one message, was 
a live an.’ film combo on the plus 
side. Trauw 


Texas ‘Time for Decision’ 
Takes Up Vital Issues 


Houston, Sept. 30 

A series of programs on the 
schools of the Houston Indepen- 
dent School District, their needs, 
the $20,000,000 school bond issue 
to be voted on Nov. 4 and its effect 
on the local tax rate, will be tele- 
cast on KPRC-TV for a half hour 
each Thursday evening. Series will 
ve titled “Time for Decision.” 


Format will include dramatiza- 
tions and panel discussions on 
each telecast. Local stage and TV 
actors will participate in the 
dramatic portions. 

John Paul Goodwin will produce 
the series and will act as moder- 
ator for the panel discussion por- 
tion. Annie Nathan will write the 
series which Gene Osborne will di- 
rect. 














Now starring on NBC’s 
ALL STAR REVUE 
Saturdays, 8-9 p.m., EST 


Mgt. Willlam Morris Agency 











Wes Whitcomb 


‘MIKE WANTS YOU ON SPOT 


(Please Contact at Once) 








HARPO MARX 


NBC-TV 


RCA-VICTOR 
Magt.: GUMMO MARX 














Position Wanted 
SECRETARY-GAL FRIDAY 


with radie-TV sonality 
Eight years experience. Volume one 
responsibility. Travel if required. we 
erences. Write Box 927, Variety, ¢! 
N. Michigan, Chicago 11, Il. 


Formerly 
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From the Production Cenires 


IN NEW YORK CITY... 


Ted Husing, the WMGM disk jockey, was in hosp for a week for his 
sacroiliac; indie’s other platter-spinners are subbing... .Gilbert Highet, 
Columbia U. prof and Harper's mag book critic, preems a book review 
series on WQXR Tuesday (7) at 9:45 p.m. ... Rebert A. Monroe, for- 
mer WFTL (St. Lauderdale) announcer, is a new World Broadcasting 
field rep; Stephen Rooney, ex-salesman for Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 
added to the Frederic W. Ziv sales force . . . Nancy Ranson, wife of 
WMGM flack chief Jo Ranson, returning on the S. S. Liberte after 
three months in Europe....Wife of Emilio Azearraga, Jr., Mexican 
radio-tele exec, died in Doctors Hospital Monday (29). 

American Women In Radio & TV will hold a town hall forum on 
the Presidential race at its first fali meeting Monday (6), with ABC’s 
Pauline Frederick moderating. . 





Peggy Warner, Bill Cullen’s private | 


afternoon show will be gabbed by Bill Despard... . Longines-Wittnauer 
has taken over the 6:15 spot nightly on WMAQ for transcribed “Sym- 
phonette” airers....Mutual research director Dick Puff in for meetings 
with Central Division execs....William Clark, BBu political analyst, 
scanning the Windy City radio scene....Ted Batterman has joined NBC 
as recording engineer... .Saxie Dowell doing a nightly platter spinning 
show via WGN....Jack Ryan, ex-Chi NBC press chief, now settled in 
Appleton, Wis. 


IN SAN FRANCISCO... 


Arthur Hull Hayes named radio chairman of the first United Crusade 
|of the Federated Fund in San Francisco... Jimmy Dolan, western 
| warbler, .preemed an hour-long daily airer on KYA ..- Bill Hillman 
'resumed his annual “Winter Concert” recorded series on KSFO; on 
|same station Herb Kennedy launched a 6:15 a.m. early bird news show 
| eross the board....Jules Dundes, KCBS sales director, back from three 
| weeks in Gotham, Detroit and Chicago... .KJBS'’s Frank Cope, patriarch 
lof the disk jockeys, became a grandpappy for the fourth time.... 
|Del Gore jockeying new “KROW Kaper” show for KROW.... KCBS 
| loaned aut producer Norm Kramer and engineer John Hoskins for three 
| weeks to prepare documentaries fo& the United Crusade charity drive 
....KSJO and KYA beaming Notre Dame games via Irish network, 





‘Connoisseur’ Hits 300th 
Broadcast at WNYC For 
Unusual Longhair Mark 


“Music for the Connoisseyr” 
WNYC, N. ¥.2 full-hour program 
of longhair music heard Tuesday 
evenings at 8:30, will mark its 
300th broadcast next Tuesday 
night (7). Program, started in 
July, 46, has been on the air stead. 





ly ever since without pause, except 
|for four or five special evenings 
| when it went off for elections, ete. 
| David Randolph, its producer ang 
|commentator, has missed only one 
broadcast in the six years, when 
he couldn’t get back from an auto 


trip in time. 
Program is taped as the broad. 


sec, on a two-week vacation in Miami; her first stop was a TV station | first time in this area... Barbara Allen voicing new morning chatter least is being made, and tapes are 
... Henry J. Katz added by Weintraub agency as a media buyer.... |show on KVSM....R. H. Hagen airing nightly “Apropos of Opera” | cent out to National Assn. of Edu- 
Patsy Campbell returned from vacation with a 65-week renewal as title- | series on KEAR....Cy Perkins, formerly of National Barn Dance, play- | cational Broadcasters headquarters 
role star in “Second Mrs. Burton”; contract includes a clause covering | ing nightly at the Pago Pago Club, and guesting on TV with his nephew, | at the. U. of Illinois, where 10 


televersion possibilities....WHLI-FM preems “Vistas of Israel,” Israel 
Office of Information transcriber, tomorrow (Thurs.)....Ethel Owen, 
Arthur Kohl and Pat Hosley added to “Helen Trent” cast Peter 
Capell new to both “Our Gal Sunday” and “Stella Dallas.” 


Robert Blake, former WOR publicity topper, starts a course in flack- | 


ing at New York U George A. Schmidt, for 18 years an account exec 
at WOR, jeins Stella Karn’s organization as a sales rep for Mary Mar- 
garet McBride 


logical Seminary, and will also do other work for the web on the trip 

George F. Foley, indie packager, has set up a merchandising de- 
partment to be headed up by Joseph F. Kelly, Jr., formerly with Gim- 
bel’s and Lord & Taylor....WINS’ John Besman is waxing spots with 
leading politicos plugging registration....Freddie Bartholomew and 
James Tuck doing “Manhattan Byline” on WVNJ in the 11 p.m. to 1 
a.m. slot, replacing Jim Moran and Ivan Black, who exited Friday (26) 

Bernie Wilens, ex-William Morris agency staffer, handling personal 
management chores for disk jockey Hal Tunis....Jack Lightcap, WINS 
sports director, starting a cross-board 7:45 p.m. show on the indie 
and will also do five-minute grid summaries at 4, 5 and 6 p.m. on Sat- 
urdays. 


IN HOLLYWOOD ... 


Like Tismpson’s Hal Rorke before him, Foote, Cone & Belding’s Dick 
Davis prefers our smog to Chicago’s soot. They gave up identical posts 
—radio and TVtoppers—to get back into commerce here. It was Davis’ 
father who brought the great racehorse, Phar Lap, here from Australia 

..There’s so much activity at Young & Rubicam and Benton & 
Bowles that they’ve been forced to take additional space on other floors 

... Gail Smith around to check on Procter & Gamble’s fall entries.... 
ABC’s prexy, Bob Kintner, always a welcome visitor, in town for a few 
days with a loaded docket... .Maj. Jerry Ross will be back at ABC next 
month, when his hitch is up....Joel Malone and Roswell Rogers, who 
used to be writers in radio, are now panel quizzers in TV.. ..CBS Pacific 
network reports biz 36% over last year at this time... .Robert Sutton 
came in from Minneapolis to replace George Allen as CBS program 
director. ...Ed Buckalew east for three weeks to ferret out biz for CBS 
Coast skein....Raymond R. Morgan’s “Lucky U Ranch,” one of the 
Coast’s top rated western shows, is being “stripped” on the Don Lee 
net for half-hour each day....Tom Harrington of Bates agency hustled 
back to his home base after saturating the town with Life ciggie radio 
spots... Mark Scott, whose calling of the Hollywood ball games on 
KFWB last season wos him the accolade of “radio’s best baseball an- 
nouncer,” was told by Harry Maizlish, piexy; “You've gota job as long 
as there’s a station.” 


IN CHICAGO ... 


Chi NBC veep Harry Kopf trained in to New York for a round of 
quickie huddles with homeoffice execs....John Bryson doing a Friday 
night sports wrapup for ABC....NBC commentator Clifton Utley gave 
the Chi Headline Clubbers the lowdown on his recent round-the-world 
junket last night (Tues.).... Fred Wagenvoord, manager of KCRG, Cedar 
Rapids, making the Chi rounds last week....Billy Graham’s Evange- 
listic Foundation has ordered a Sunday half-hour for another year on 
ABC for the preacher’s “Hour of Decision”....Harold Gingrich, indie 
packager, has penned two get-out-the-vote jingles waxed by RCA Vic- 
tor and being distributed by Kiwanis International....WBBM promo- 
tion writer Pat Wright has departed to join Morris B. Sachs as radio- 
TV director. ...Deejay Eddie Hubbard launches a daily 90-minute disk 
roundelay on WENR. Two five-minute news inserts during the late 
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NBC’s Doris Corwith will go to the Coast after the | 
elections to produce four “Eternal Light” broadcasts for Jewish Theo- | 


Rusty Draper. 


IN PITTSBURGH . . . 


John Price, who recently resigned from Harry Kodinsky’s Public 
| Relations Service, and his brother, Howard Price, for years an editor 
|in the Washington, D. C., bureau of the Wall Street Journal, are open- 
ing their own advertisin . . Buss Aston 
and Bill Hinds have taken over WDTV’s “Studic Control” program for 
| two weeks while Bill Brant is honeymooning in Bermuda with the for- 
mer Patricia Hanst .. . Lionel Poulton, KDKA producer, and Dal 
Jackson, of the continuity department, have resumed teaching again, 
Poulton at Carnegie Tech and Jackson at Duquesne U. Both of them 
|are instructors in radio . . . Don Tragesser, KDKA salesman, and his 
wife have dated the stork again, for the third time . . . Simulcast of 
Wilkens Amateur Hour, which just resumed on WDTV, has switched 
from WCEA, after five years, to KQV. Lack of facilities at WCEA 
since it moved to smaller quarters was the reason for the change . 
Kaufmann’s department store finally going in for teevee. They’re 
sponsoring the Fitzgeralds over WDTV once a week (Monday) on a 
hot kine. 


IN CLEVELAND... 


Jimmy Fidler emceed the WEWS Saturday (28) night fund-raising 
stint for Kiwanis Club’s “Kid’s Day”....Meg Zahrt, formerly Broad- 
casting Bureau in New York, is with WAGR as “retail specialist”.... 
Lee Sullivan, ex-“Brigadoon,” is doing a disker stint on WERE along 
with his TV shows. WJW has sold the “Game of the Week” locally 
to White Motor Co., 80-store Gray Drug has given McCann-Erickson 
go-ahead for TV promotion in Ohio and Penn....Jane Stevens has 
resigned as women’s director of WJW for a try in San Francisco.... 
WGAR disker Hal Morgan has closed shop at Herman Pirchner’s Eldo- 
rado Club to resume spins from studio....Thomas B. McFadden, NBC 
veep, Gerard Johnston, Kudner, and Donald Stewart, Texaco advertis- 
ing manager, in town to discuss NBC program purchases here....Ted 
Smoot, AFRA executive secretary, announced union has voted to be- 
come AFTRA. 


IN PHILADELPHIA ... 


New staff assignments and promotions have been announced by 
Charles Vanda, v.p. in charge of television for the WCAU stations. 
Associate director Bill Bode has been named staff director. Mort Cha- 
venson has been named assistant art director, effective immediately. 
Bob Swanson, formerly with WCAM, Camden, and John Dean, for- 
merly with WTEL, have been appointed staff announcers... .Jack Dolph 
and Jerry Taylor have joined WCAU station’s production staff.... 
Dr. Rey K. Marshall, conductor of WPTZ’s “The Nature of Things 
Program,” has just had his newest book, “Sun, Moon and Planets,” 
published by Henry Holt Co.....Roddy Rogers, exec producer for 
WFIL-TV, will conduct a course in Television Production for the Main 
Line “School Night” Association, starting Oct. 6....Pauline Comanor’s 
“Cartoon Party,” WPTZ juve show, has been expanded to twice weekly 
by its sponsor, Southern Biscuit Co., of Richmond, Va. Beb Benson 
announces the segments....Reger W. Clipp, general manager WFIL- 
TV and WFIL, has been named chairman of the United Fund’s clubs 
and entertainment division. John D. Scheuer, Clipp’s operations as- 
sistant, will act as his vice chairman in the fund drive. Donald S. Kel- 
lett, administrative assistant at WFIL-TV, was appointed to the post of 
chairman of the sports division of the United Fund....Charley King, 
of WPAZ, Pottstown, Pa., won the world’s first Disk Jockey Derby in 
the stock car races (27) at the Municipal Stadium, triumphing over a 
field of a dozen platter spinners from this area who took part. 


U. of P..vs. NCAA 


Continued from page 97 


Field had been sold out in advance; ; ning, the NCAA told Murray he 
that it would be a public service | could go along with the NCAA 
to shut-ins and thousands of others, | and let the Philadelphia stations 
and that it would interfere with | telecast the game, but not his plan 
no local grid games. to televize both games. 

The_ telegrams started _Monday. Murray waited until 12:30 p.m. 
with Murray’s initial request to | Saturday (an tour and a half be- 
Bob Hall, chairman of the NCAA| fore game time), before bowing 
committee, and Asa Bushnell, di-| to the authority of the NCAA, and 
rector of the NCAA program. From then announced cancellation of the 
then on the wires burned between | telecast. 
the participants, and two Phila- 
delphia dailies commented uron| Greensboro, N. C.—Allen Wan- 
the sidelight of the interchange namaker, former WBIG announcer 
that in most cases, the newspapers |49d_ now general manager of 
received copies of the wires be- WGTM at Wilson, N. C., has been 
fore they reached the persons they | 4med manager of WBIG. here, 
were intended for. ; png H. —suaenene, —— 

,.|V-P. and general manager of Jef- 
, the NCAA acceded to Murray's | ferson Standard Broadcasting Co., 
initial request, giving permission | owner of WBIG, has announced. 
to WPTZ to switch to the Penn-| Appointment follows resignation of 
Notre Dame contest and also gave | Henry Sullivan, manager of WCOG 
permission _for the other twoj/here since July, 1949. Sullivan 
Philly stations, WFIL-TV and! will assume the position at Wil- 








| WCAU-TV, to carry the game if|son’s WGTM to We vacated by 


they so wanted. Wannamaker. 


|copies of each are reproduced and 
| fanned out to the NAEB web. Of 
the taped web of about 70 stations, 


|62 carry the airer. The tapes are 
|then returned to Randolph, who 
luses them again at WNYC He 


j} also has a Sunday at 5 program, 
iwhich utilizes these tapes, usual 
ly about a year after their original 
Tuesday airing: 

Program, which presents classi- 
cal music from any period (from 
the ninth century to date), has each 
hour devoted to a specific subject, 
idea, development, instrument or 
era. Randolph, who started it, 
compiles and writes the whole pro- 
gram, using narration and disks, 
In the 60 minutes, there is an ay- 
erage of 12 to 13 minutes of talk, 

Sometimes Randolph uses live 
artists, and oceasionally has a 
name guest, like Aaron Copland 
or Roy Harris, for an interview. He 
never plays long works, only short 
pieces or sections of works. Pro- 
gram has won an Ohio U. award 
for three years. Randolph has also 
received over 26,000 letters and 
cards from all types of listeners, 
from composers and musicologists 
as well as lay listeners, since the 
start. 

Randolph gets no pay or expense 
money for the program, although 
its preparation takes up the ma- 
jor part of his work week. In addi- 
tion to these cuffo chores, he gives 
two sets of lectures at N. Y. U., one 
being music appreciation for the 
layman; writes record notes for 
phonograph companies; reviews 
records for two trade publications; 
conducts a chorus in New Jersey, 
and directs the Randolph Singers 
in N. Y. Last-named, who special- 
ize in madrigals and early music, 
now record for Westminster. 





Yorkton, Sask.—A staffer with 
station CJGX, Yorkton, for 25 
years and manager for the past 
two, Art Mills hag retired from the 
managership and will act as tech- 
nical and public relations counsel. 
J. M. Sportreed succeeds as man- 
ager. Mills first signed the station 
on the air 25 years ago. He was 
chief engineer before becoming 
manager. 
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4 Reasons Why 


The foremost national and local 
advertisers use WEVD year after 
year te reach the vast 
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of Metropolitan New York 
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1. Top adult programming 

2. Strong audience wapact 
3. inherent listener loyalty 
4. Potential buying power 


Send for a copy of ; 
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Henry Greenfield, Man. Dir. 
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Murray promptly wired back vr 
that Penn preferred to have WPTZ . 

carry the Princeton-Columbia 
game and let the other two chan- 
nels carry Penn-Notre Dame. Hall 
and Bushnell replied flatly his pro- | 
posal was in direct violation of 
the NCAA plan, and “could -not 











ULTRA-VIOLET PRODUCTS, INC. 


be considered.” 
In its final statement Friday eve- 
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ERY MUCH 


EVERYBODY FOR A 
WONDERFUL SEASON- 


Here we go again — — — 
See you Sunday, Oct. 5 
Donald 
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Television Chatter 





New York 


George Kamen talking a second 
series of vidpix with: Ed and Pe- 
geen Fitzgerald, open-enders which 
local department stores (outsi<le of 
New York, where they are live TV 


for ABC, as well as on a.m. AM). 
but this time the Mr. and Mrs 
team wants a percentage deal 


First 13 was for a flat fee. Kamen 
told them to submit their idea of 
a deal. 
WNBC-WNBT 
Dick Pack 
morrow 


program director 
wings to Europe to- 
(Thurs.) for three-week 
vacation Pierre Crenesse, 
North American director of the 
French Broadeasting System, turns 
actor with role- in Moliere’ play 
for new Lilli Palmer film TV series 
to be syndicated by NBC-TV... 
Bill Lilling 
manager for WSBA-TV, York, Pa.; 
he was assistant production mana- 
ger at WJZ-TV for four years... 
Jean Borghese, Elmhurst, L. L., 
soprano, won the “Ladies Choice” 
talent contest run by Kathi Norris 
on WABD... Alex Segal, 

directed “Celanese Theatre” 
ABC-TV, will direct the 
new 


on 


¥ Gridiron expert Norman L. 
Sper, who does “Football This 
Week,” had 34 of 35 correct pre- 
dictions on the vidpie stanza’s 
preem. 

Richard Seff signed for the run- 
ning juvenile lead on WJZ-TV’'s 
Sunday series, “Papa Cellini”... 


Lila Glaser, formerly Sol Hurok’s, 
secretary, now in the sales depart- 


ment of the PSI-TV division of 
Prockter Productions NBC 
staff designer William Molyneux 
tapped to do the sets for the web’s 
upcoming American preem of Ben- 
jamin Britten’s “Billy Budd” opera 

. Bud Palmer pacted to do the 
commentary for all sports events 
originating in Madison Sq. Garden 
and carried this season by WPIX 
... Dr. Mal Stevens, former Yale 
footballer and later head coach at 
Yale and New York U., joined the 
announcing staff for CBS’ “Armed 
Forces Football” series .. . Dancer 
Ray Malone, formerly with NBC's 
“Broadway Open House” crew, 
now a permanent cast member of 
CBS’ Garry Moore show. 

United World Films has started 
production on spots for 
cigs and General Tire & Rubber 
. . . Jay Barney plays lead on 
“Lamp Unto My Feet” Sunday (5) 
and featured on “Big Story” Oct. 
a0... Natienal Assn. of Radio & 
TV Station Reps has gotten 83 sta- 
tions to agree to its standards on 
station identification breaks .. . 
Maria Riva and Scott Forbes do 
the title roles on “Kraft Theatre’s” 
“Michael and Mary” tonight (Wed.) 
... Ed Peck | ee an FBI man 
posing as a Communist Sunday 
(28) and does a Communist posing 
as a scientist tonight (Wed.), all 
on DuMont .. . Sylvia Sidney stars 
on ABC-TV’s “Hollywood Screen 
Test” Monday (13)... Martin L. 
Schneider, ex-DuMont associate di- 
rector, off to WOI-TV, Ames, Iowa, 
on a Ford Foundation-backed proj- 
ect ... American Women in Radio 


appointed program | 


who | 


web’s |: - 
“Seminar” educational series | 


Dunhill | 


!& TV conducting drive to bring 
out the femme vote in November 
. Michigan Kroll, former writer 
ABC-TV’'s “Langford-Ameche” 
rejoined National Founda- | 
for Infantile Paralysis’ AM- 
stati 





on 
strip, 
tion 
TV 


Hollywood 


Tex Williams launched his 
“Chuck*Wagon” over KNBH, orig- 
inating from Knott’s Berry Farm in 
Buena Park, with Johnson Wax 
picking up tab on one segment of 
hour-long show ... Will Rogers, Jr. 
and Gov. John Lodge of Connect- | 
icut guested on KECA-TV's “First | 
Time Voters” ... “Movie Quick 
Quiz” shifts from daytime to night- | 
time spot on KHJ-TV, with Steve 
Dunne emceeing .. . United Sport-| 
ing Goods angels the Jesse Hill | 
show, 15-min. sportscast which | 
preemed on KLAC-TV. Frank Riley 
is producer-writer, Jordan Bayer | 
associate producer . . . Newscaster | 
Gil Martyn upped to news editor | 
at KTLA, with Dick Keusink ap- | 


pointed newsroom supervisor, and | 


| Jerry Birdwell added to news staff. | 
. Tom Belcher out of the Army | 
and back at KNBH as director... 

| Bob Clampett’s “Time for Beany,” | 
on KTLA, sold for 39 weeks to | 
WGN-TV in Chicago, same period | 
to WTTG in Washington and re- | 
newed for 13 weeks by: WHBF-TV | 
in Rock Island. 


Chicago 
Ernie Simon, now a WGN-TV 
exclusive pactee, gets back into 
|video action with two upcoming 
| daily shows. Starting Monday (6), 
|zany will emcee a morning half- 


| “Happy Birthday” 





hour variety show and Oct. 13 will 
resume his sidewalk interviews 
with a late-afternoon program 





| Nathan Hale Court .. . WBKB is| 
| breaking in its new General Elec- 
|trie wedge-wipe amplifier on Ul- 
| mer Turner’s newscasts ... New 
assistant tele director at NBC is 
| Dave Parker, former radio-TV in- 
| structor at Wayne U... . Dunhill 
|cigs paving the bills for Joe Wil- 


sen’s “Football Warmup,” pre- 
ceeding the NBC Saturday grid 
casts on WNBQ. Wilson, long 


identified with WBKB as baseball 
|gabber before the indie dropped 
the Cubs telecast last season, has 
joined WNBQ as a regular. He 
bows this week with a cross-the- 
board sports show at 6 p.m... . 
Earl Muntz has checked out as 
prexy of the Muntz Car Co. to de- 
vote fulltime to his TV manufac- 
turing firm . National Credit 
Clothing and Gottfried Motors 
have picked up weekly feature 
films on WGN-TV .. . Westbrook 
Van Voorhis, commentator on the 
“March of Time” documentary, 
due in next Wednesday (1) for a 
preview of the new series being 
bankrolled by Miller Brewing on 
ABC’s WENR-TY .. . Douglas Pro- 
duction has canned 500 new film 
sequences for Walter Schwimmer’s 
“Movie Quick Quiz” .. . Admiral 
Corp. announced it’s upping the 
tag on several of its new tele sets 


beamed from the Tribune Tower's | 


News “Town Crier” scribe, hosting 
a thrice-weekly gab session on 
WNBQ at 6:15 pm.... WBKB 
lensed the Pontifical Mass at St. 
Michaels Sunday (28), marking the 
parish’s 100th anni... Fran 
Weigel will work the pitches for | 


Cribben & Sexton (Universal Gas | 


Ranges) on the “China Smith” 
telepix debuting Oct. 2 

house’s Monday night “Sport 
Page” on WGN-TV has been ex- 


tended through Dec. 22 by the Chi 


; Chrysler Dealers. 


San Francisco 

Al Constant, KRON-TV program 
director, resigned to become TV 
general manager for Denver Tele- 
vision Co., new group now apply 
ing for construction permit in 
Denver. Doug Ellesen, KRON 
production manager, replaced Al, 
with Verne Louden upped to El- 
lesen’s old spot . . . Following his 
“All Star” stint, Jimmy Durante 
tripped to San Mateo to rest and 
watch the ponies at Bay Meadows 
.. . Dennis Day, Phil Harris and 
Tony Martin headlining two days 
each at Western Living and Home 
Exposition at Civic Auditorium 

. Lueille Bliss tallied her hun- 
dredth birthday party for her 
" series on KRON 
x 9 Jimmy Lyons added to the 
Vernon Alley cast on KPIX 
Marjorie Trumbull hosted home- 
coming party for Kay Mulvihill, ex 
KPIX flack now with-NBC, Holly- 


wood ... Lee Giroux’s ‘“Sweep- 
stakes” bounced off KRON, landed 
on KGO-TV ... Ed Sullivan due 


in (6) to aid local United Crusade 
charity drive ... Young & Rubi- 
cam junketing radio-TV scribes to 
Hollywood for the Joan Davis TV 
premiere and a look-see at the 
new Hotel Statler ... Heap big 
protests from local viewers when 
“Mr. Peepers” stopped 
.. . KGO-TV carrying the Big 10 
Footbal: films. 


NBC-TV ‘Today’ 


Continued from page 98 

















now on network TV in which any 
bankroller can buy as few or as 
many spots as he wants and in any 
way he wants. For that reason, 
NBC is looking forward to a rush 
of business from the auto manufac- 


turers when they unveil their 1953 
models, and is also anticipating a 
landslide from a number of manu- 
facturers during the pre-Christmas 
selling season. 


Show wouldn't sell, however, 
unless it had a rating payoff, NBC 
spokesmen said, and the fact that 
sponsors are coming in proves 
“Today” has achieved its audience 
pull. They cited the big rating 
payoff during the sunimer and said 
“Today” is now beginning to 
change viewers’ living habits by 
luring them to their TV sets dur- 
ing the early morning rush to get 
to work and to school. Also con- 
tributing to the show’s success is 
the interest in the current Presi- 
dential campaigning. Viewers, 


afraid of missing important devel- 


on WNBQ_ 20 years. . 3 
Arch Ward and Jack Brick- | 2 photographed version of your radio program,” and while Winche}| 


peeping | 


rT, 


Inside Stuff—Television 


Walter Winchell “took my show out-of-town,” as he puts it, stageq 
three dry-runs preparatory to his TV debut next Sunday (5) over ABC 
and decided to stick to his standard technique—collar open, hat on’ 
and reading his news flashes as he has been doing on radio for almost 

As Ben Katz, head of Gruen Watch, assured him, “We bought 





experimented rather successfuliy with Tele-Que, there was one lapse 
where the script didn’t keep pace with his staccato delivery and he h.s 
finally decided to adhere to the original premise—reading from the 
Furthermore, he is contract-bound not to deviate from same 
|under penalty of personal liability in the event of litigation, once the 
script has been-cleared. 

Winchell now has 27 TV outlets and it may build to 32 by weekend, 
Dickers are afoot for New Orleans, Louisville, Syracuse and Utica, 
There is also the praposal to show his kinnie the next day in certain 
auxiliary localities but he is balking that for reasons of timeliness 


ser nt, 


CBS-TV has discontinued levying a charge against its advertisers 
for the spur line to the transcontinental microwave link up to Portland 
and Seattle, paying the line charges itself. Web’s move, in no longer 
charging its clients for the spur line, indicates it will pay the entire 
fee for use of the N.Y. to L.A. facilities as soon as enough new stations 
take the air to break up the long haul, now stationless, between Salt 
Lake City and San Francisco. 

Web spokesmen explained that they were previously forced to charge 
their clients the $200 per hour fee for shows going to KING-TV, Seattle, 
since there was no other station between that city and San Francisco, 
where the western end of the transcontinental link is located. Now 
that Portland also has a video station, revenue from the two outlets 
is sufficient to permit the web to pay the spur charges on its own 





NBC-TV’s early-bird “Today” preemed a new feature Monday (29) 
with the airing of films specially lensed for the show of four top foot- 
| ball games of the preceding Saturday. Pix were lensed by an indie 
| outfit, however, and after looking at the cost sheets, the web decided 
| henceforth to turn the lensirg chores over to its own staff cameramen. 
| As a result, each Monday through the end of the football season will 
|have only two games re-capped via the film system. Jack Lescoulie, 
lone of the regular néwscasters on the show, narrates the films. 

eS ae 

An appeal by a Belmar, N. J., mother on the CBS-TV “Strike It 
Rich” program to locate her missing teenage daughter led to finding 
the girl in Philadelphia an hour after the show. Hoseman Anthony 
| Pellegrini caught the program on the TV set at Engine Co. 43 and 
| thought there was something familiar about the picture of the missing 
girl. Later sitting outside the fire station, Pellegrini spotted the girl 
| whose photo had just appeared on the TV screen. The fireman talked 
| to her while policewomen were summoned. The girl gave her name 
|as Gail Cook, 16, of Belmar, N. J., and said she left home Sept. 19. 





Casting director Ruth Burch of Hal Roach studios on the Coast ree 
| ports a 25% hike in New York thésps trekking west for work in telepix, 


| gaeeate reversal of trend a year ago when Hollywoodians went to 


|Gotham for TV work. She reports thesps tell her there's plenty of 
video jobs in Gotham and pay’s good, but cost-of-living there is too 
| high, plus fact most thesps are now convinced vidpix capital is to be 
in Hollywood. 

Miss Burch reports it’s increasingly difficult to land name stars for 
teleblurbs, even though the pay is as high as $5,000 for one er two 
days’ work. Stars shy away now, they don’t like that exclusivity clause, 
and some don't feel it’s dignified to be associated with a product via 
direct endorsement. In past 15 months Miss Burch cast over 1,500 
telepix parts, and had 5,000 interviews. 











March of Time Vidpix 
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October, 1952, covering a variety 
of U. S. problems. 

MOT managing editor Fred Feld- 
kamp told Variety that the out- 
fit’s extensive foreign and domes- 
tic staff has been alerted to a 


after 10 half-hours were completed. 
It will eventually be upped to 13 
shows. Meanwhile, it’s being of- 
fered for sale and has been sold 
in Seattle. 


Time, Inc. outfit is also peddling 











number of upcoming subjects, and 
crews continually send in footage 
on these assignments. Among those 
in the works are reports on Ger- 
many, and the Canadian boom, 
and pediatrician Dr. Benjamin 


“Ballets de Paris,” lensed by Jean 
Benoit-Levy in France. It consists 
of 26 quarter-hour ballets, adapted 
from fairy tales. 








opments while they sleep at night, 


by $10...Tony Weitzel, Daily 





tune in the show first thing in the 
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morning to get the latest news 
flashes. 











Cleve. Theatres 


Continued from page 27 








the Hipp, the Palace is using lobby | 
display, trailers and newspaper ad | 
tie-ins. In both instances, the the- 
atres are withholding details of the 
contest and telling audiences to! 
watch WNBK for full details. 


Although there have been other | 
spot tie-ins between theatres and. 
TV, this is the first major all-out | 
combo drive. It was stimulated, to} 
a great extent, by NBC’s general | 
manager Hamilton Shea’s desire to) 
establish WNBK as a “community | 
station” and promote extensive use | 
of live talent entertainment. | 

WNBK’s sistter station, WTAM,. | 
. also got into the act with the Hipp | 
booming two huge lobby sign-| 
boards telling the audience to listen | 
to broadcasts of Cleveland Browns | 
and Ohio State Football games, 
both WTAM exclusives. 


Although the parties involved | 
won’t openly admit it, backstage | 
reports indicate the promotional 
ventures will snowbali into a maior | 
. \) series of stage reviews, with) 
. WNBK telecasting morning stints | 
from either or both theatres. The | 
Palace is particularly well equipped | 
to handle live shows. It’s reported, | 
too, that unions involved will flash | 
the green go-ahead. 


ee ee *- “* se 





this large, 





Son Francisco Chicago 


Spock. As the celluloid comes in 
it is roughed into shape, but final 
closing and scoring doesn’t take 
place until Monday, two days be- 
fore release. A print is in the 
hands of each outlet by Thursday, 
with some getting them on 
Wednesday. ‘ 
No Newsreel Competish \ 

Murphy said that MOT is not 
competing with the newsreels for 
speed, and that the features will 
be good for a full week or longer. 
n some cases, they are being 
screened later than Thursday, due 
to the fact that the sponsor came 


up with a better timeslot on an- 
other day. 


It’s not envisaged that the pix 
will be used in theatres, because 
exhibitors would not want TV-cir- 
culated shows, and the non-tele 
area is dwindling as new stations 





Eileen BARTON 
AMERICAN MUSIC HALL 
and 
U.S. COAST GUARD SHOW 
EVERY SUNDAY, ABC, RADIO 




















come on the air. Shooting and) | CORAL RECORDS Dir: MCA 

editing is geared to video, rather | 

than theatre, viewing. — —— 
In N. Y. “MOT” bows tonight | 

(Wed.) at 9:30-10 p.m. via WIZ-TV.| SECRETARY 

That ABO-TV key has had all |] Are you in » creative ticld—interested in ob- 

four MOT vidshows, including || Serstcry whe te tecttal sammictrative sesist- 

“Crusade in Europe.” ant and tep netch correspondent? if se con- 

tact petite peised attractive gai whe can take 


Concentration on 
temporarily 
on 


“MOT” has} oe per detail responsibilities. 905. Overt 
D y suspended production || {én suet’ New York 96 NYS 
American Wit and Humor,” — 























Would You Like to LIVE LIKE A MILLIONAIRE? 


Amateur or professional talent with sons or daughters ere eligible te 
audition for this national ABC radie show. For audition appointment 
talent or agent are invited te contact MASTERSON, REDDY & NELSON 
direct, 745 Fifth Avenub, New York City er ‘phone Plaza 9-1120. 
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| TV Writers Pact 
= Continued from page 9. = 


(e.g., for ballet or pantomime) will 
get $200 (commercial) and $150 
(sustaining). Lyrics without music 
will earn the same fees. 

Tunes and lyrics were included 
in the pact since many of those 
writing or cleffing special material 
for Broadway and TV revues are 
members of the ALA’s Dramatists 
Guild. Orchestrators and copyists 
are not covered. = 
Sketches will get a minimum of 
$250 commercial and $175 sustain- 
ing. 

An important aspect of the new 
pact is that it limits the employers 
exclusivity rights, and ahus pre- 
vents the indefinite shelving of a 
property. If the material isn’t aired 
within the specified period, the em- 
ployer’s rights in the script are 
ended. When a script is broadcast, 
employer has exclusfvity for a 
stated period and can extend his 
rights by additional payments (to 
a maximum of 16 years), but he 
must also air the sex i 
ly, paying the repeat fee each time. 
Further, the writer keeps all 


ript periodical- | 


non-cancellable 39 weeks; the day- 
time,show for 26. It represents a 
$2,000,000 outlay for General 
Foods. 

No television is involved in the 
GF pact. Hope is already com- 
mitted to Colgate for a number of 
appearances on the Sunday night 
NBC-TV “Comedy Hour.” 


Jell-O deal was negotiated by 
Young & Rubicam, agency on the 
account. 


|WDTV Cuts In on Pitt UHF 


Bid; Pirates Tie Seen 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 30. 

| First of three UHF channels al- 
| located to Pittsburgh has just been 
| applied for by a group which in- 
| cludes two employees of WDTV, so 
far the town’s only TV outlet and 
DuMont owned-operated, among 
| its incorporators. They are Larry 
| Israel, sales manager fer the Du- 
| Mont station, and Don Faust, as- 
| sistant to Harold Lund, general 
|; manager of WDTV. 

| The other three names on the 
| application are Tom Johnson, 
| lawyer and vice-president of the 
| Pittsburgh Pirates; William H. Rea, 
|and Henry Oliver Rea, the latter 
| two business and civic leaders here. 
There's already talk in the trade 











rights other than TV rights. How-| that Johnson’s appearance in the 


ever, during the period of exclu- | 
sivity, the writer will not license 
certain rights. (such as film) and 
certain other subsidiary rights can 
be sold by the writer within speci- 
fed periods. On the other hand, 
the employer may dispose of rights 
for serials, providing the writer 
gets a fixed share of the income. 
Key Principle 

A key principle is that the more 
the producer contributes to the 
value of the script by broadcasting 
it. the more he shares in the sub- | 
sidiary rights. Employer gets 10% | 
if sale to radio, films, legit, book | 
publishers, etc., is made during his | 
original period of exclusivity; 15% | 
if sale occurs after a re-use; or 
25% if disposition is made after | 
two or more re-uses, provided that 
the employer still has exclusivity. | 
On episodic series, employer's | 
share ranges from 25%-50%, de-| 
pending on whether the scribbler | 
did more than 10- scripts during’ 
the year for the employer. | 

If a writer gets a 13-week guar- 
antee, the producer earns a 10% | 
discount. 

Audition scripts command 100% | 
of the applicable fee. Writers | 
who lack certain experience may 
be paid 75% of the minimum to 
do a trial script, but the additional 
25% must be paid if the script is 
to be beamed. No scripts will be 
submitted on speculation, where 
payment is “subject to contingen- 
cies of any nature.” 


Scripter will be paid the full 
minimum for the first or second 
re-use of his material. Third re- 
use will cost 75% of the original 
minimum; each subsequent re-use 
will cost at least 50% of the orig- 
inal minimum. 


The pact stipulates that authors | 
are to get visual credit. on each 
show, in set places, and a full 
frame credit if the producer or 
director ,ets it. Writers will get 
first crack at a rewrite, if one is 
necessary, and will not be required 
to do more than two rewrites. 

An anti-discrimination provision 
states that the employer will not 
discriminate because of sex, race, 
creed, color or national origin. Can- 
tract will be in effect for five years, 
With certain provisions such as 
Coin opened for re-negotiation af- 
ter two and four years. It calls for 
a 100% guild shop, with all free- 
ance material to come from ALA- 
SWG members. 








——= Continued from page 97 


the best thiag that’s happened to | 


Tadio in at least a year.” 

General Foods initially began 
Tomancing Hope ‘almost immedi- 
ately after Chesterfield had can- 
celled his nightime show, along 
he the Bing Crosby program. GF 
. been interested in utilizing 
ee Comic’s talents for a daytime- 
nly Stanza, but Hope refused to 
. mone, still anxious to embrace 
+ ume radio on the conviction 
at, in an era of. 100,000,000 home 
we, the AM medium still can’t be 
Wt ed aside, _GF’s agreement to 
oe Hope on both a daytime 

nightime basis clinched the 


setup may eventually mean that 
when and if the teiecast rights to 
the Pirates’ baseball games are 
sold, the UHF’er stands the best 
chance of grabbing them off. 





New Orleans — Dick Bruce, 
WDSU AM and TV announcer, has 
resigned to join the staff of WLW, 
Cincinnati. 


WOR-TV 


Continued from page $9 
the 5-6 frame (except on Wednes- 
day when it will start at 5:30) 

“Music and Silhouette” departs 
from the 7-7:30 p.m. strip‘and “TV 
Dinner Date” will expand into 6:30- 
7:30 p.m. “M&S” will be heard on 
Saturdays only, at 7 p.m. 

Fred Robbins’ “all-night” show 
gets trimmed to one hour, in the 
11 p.m. stretch. “Dave Elman’s 
Curiosity Shop” get heaved, with 
| the double-feature film show start- 
ing at 8 p.m. Sunday instead of 
8:45. “Mac Perrin’s Tune Room” 
and “Rod & Gun Club” also go. 

Although orders were issued to 
Bob O’Connor, sports director who 
leaves after the World Series, to 
negotiate a settlement of contracts 
with sports promoters, policy has 
been reversed and wrestling will 
continue on Monday nights with 
boxingcasts on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day. Harness racing will go off, as 
will wrestling on Friday. Ralph 
Giffen, who handled the baseball 
pickups, was rehired, reportedly on 
an appeal from BBD&O agency. 
Wade also announced that the out- 
| let will beam the Brooklyn Dodgers 
baligames in the ’53 season. 











Jerry Rosen Into TV Agenting 


Jerry Rosen agency, formerly 
concentrating on night club and 
vaudeville talent, is entering the 
TV casting field. New department 
will be headed by William Hunt, 
former associate producer of 
“Doorway to Danger” on NBC-TV. 

Stanley Kreshower will assist 
Hunt, handling musical variety 





shows. 






Minneapolis — Although WCCO- 
V is now carrying telecasts of 
professional league football games 
on Sunday afternoons; time for- 
merly assigned to Bishop Fulton 
J. Sheen’s talks, latter, brought 
here by kinescope, still are being 
retained, being shifted to Sunday 
morning . . . Cedric Adams, Twin 





| Cities’ top radio personality and | 


|a WCCO staffer, receiving TV 
| tests, now that station has tele- 
| vision. He has never had any tele- 
| vision shows or made any TV ap- 
| pearances except when he once- 
| substituted for Arthur Godfrey on 
| latter’s talent show .. . Pure Oil 
|Co. sponsoring WTCN’s University 
of Minnesota home and out-of- 
'town football games play-by-play 
radio broadcasts which are pre- 
ceded by gridiron previews and 
followed by score roundups of 45- 
minute duration each. After the 
football feast, disk jockey Jack 
Thayer takes over for a five-hour 
record show. 





Cincinnati—Mike Spanagel, vet- 
eran of the film industry in the 
| Ciney area, has resigned -as assist- 
}ant general manager of Mid-States 
Theatres to join WCKY’s sales 
staff. He was a salesman for sev- 
eral major distributors before 
turning exhibitor and gaining rec- 
ognition as a top booker. 





Forth Worth—Mike Carpenter, 
news editor of KTRN, Wichita 
Falls, was reelected prez of the 
Texas AP Broadcasters at the 
groups’ recent meeting held here. 
Chuck Hutcheson, news editor of 
KCBD, Lubbock, was named vee- 
pee and Jack Pink, of KONO, San 








| 





Circling the Kilocycles 


Antonio, was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. 





Dallas—Tony Davis, town’s first 
and only Negro deejay, celebrated 
his first anni last week with full 
sponsorship on KLIF. His “Harlem 
Hit Parade” is a 90-minute, Mon- 
day through Saturday show at 11 
p.m. Davis also has two Sabbath 
airers, “Spiritual Hour” and ‘“Mu- 
sic From the Past.” 





Minneapolis — Cedric Adams, 
town’s leading radio personality 
and newspaper columnist, has his 
first major book coming out Oct. 
23. Published by Doubleday, it is 
titled “Poor Cedric’s Almanac” and 
comprises the cream of his colum- 
nist effusions. 





Detroit—Stroh Brewery Co. has 
switched its sponsorship of Detroit 
Red Wing hockey games from 
WW4J-TV to WXYZ-TV. This is the 
fourth year of Stroh sponsorship 
of the telecasts, but the first year 
at WXYZ. 

Cleveland — WNBK has signed 
television rights to 19th annual 


| Case Tech and John Carroll grid 


contest from Shaw Stadium with 
General Motors, through Kudner, 
sponsoring the only local collegiate 
tilt to be seen this year. 





New Orleans — Jack Reavley, 
who prior to his recent discharge 
from the Army was manager of the 
Armed Forces Radio station in 


Munich, has joined the staff of’ 


WDSU as announcer. Before en- 
tering armed forces he was spicler 
at KGKB, Tyler, Tex., and after 
that director of special events at 
KTBB, Tyler. 




















fal. Nightime deal is for a firm 





manner © Advertising matter is displ 
ads in newspaper and hand bills 
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Account Executives! Time Buyers! 


ry 


No Other Radio Show Offers 
The Merchandising Extras 
of Kitchen Karnival! 


Kitchen Karnival is the daily half-hour radio show that offers 


you capacity merchandising in the Baltrmore area food stores. 
Here are the important extras that Kitchen Karnival gives you. 


Your product is mass displayed at luncheon broadcasts and 
at church and civic broadcasts in and around Baltimore. 


Your product is offered as a prize at each weekly broadcast. 


Your product is actually sampled by luncheon guests and 
audiences numbering over 500 each week. Surveys show that 
each participating housewife will tell 6 others about her experi- 
ence. Hence, 3,000 per week. 


Your product gets special point-of-sale display and active in- 
store promotion from full time merchandising men. 


The Merchandising Department works for the advertiser in the following 
d in preferential places © Obtains tie-in 
Special merchandising manager plane ; 
campaigns and promotions for each sponsor, sets up luncheons, shows and dis- 
plays and personally visits dozens of chain and independent stores weekly @ Stores 
not handling advertisers’ product are encouraged to do so, bona fide orders are 
obtained, forwarded to wholesalers © Stores cooperating are given courtesy plugs 
on the air © Competitor survey made available to you ® 
report of activities and progress of the 
promoting your product. 


50,000 WATTS WB Al NBC IN MARYLAND 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY EDWARD PETRY & CO. 


You receive weekly 
special Kitchen Karnival campaign 
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ody blending limits its chances. “5 
- Kenny renders in his high- itched Best British Sheet Sellers | Eddie Fisher Socko 
groove while sy ver orc ends (Week ending Sept. 20) 
a suitable backing. In Cuffo 
oc S, U es an 1S S Villa Webb: “My Baby's Arms”-| proming see Sept. hs Tokyo Stand 
“The Love In Your Eyes” (M-G-M). High Noon eee At Ernie P | Th 
By MIKE GROSS M-G-M has latched on to a hot yen ee a per ee yie iheat 
tter property in warbler Jiila nena? ; ; é ; 
Perry Como: “To Know You"-| know it with a big-voiced, quasi- | Webb. On her debut disk, Miss fa tons. bi NF fo Mellin RCA Victor at tones . 
POPES TTY CET 4 s -Gdle Fis 


“My Lady Loves To Dance” (Vic- 
tor). Following in the same liveiy 
groove as “Watermelon Weather” 
and “Maybe,” which ke cut with 
Eddie Fisher, Perry Como has 
comeup with a powerful commer- 
cial slice in “To Know You.” Como 
brings a lot of zest to the bouncy 
beat and his reading of the catch) 
lyric captures the gay spirit He 








emotional styling that clicks. 


Me,” a pash ballad adapted from 
an Italian hit Working with a 
lush orch backing supplied by Ray 


fectively. “Cry My Heart” is of 
the grandiose ballad genre. 
though it’s not so melodic as the 
topside tune, it rates spins. 











His | 
technique shows up best in “Need | 


ric. 
Bloch, Saunders hits hard and ef- | 


Al- | 





Webb displays an effective song- 
selling style that earmarks her as 
a potent entry. She’s a class stylist 
who has a winning way with a ly- 
Although the tunes on the 
preem platter jack the excitement 
necessary for sock impact in to- 
day’s market, Miss Webb’s stand- | 
out treatment on each should get 
them jock and juke i 





spins and litt} 
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Walkin’ My Baby.... Victoria 
Day. of Jubilo Connelly 
Somewhere Along Way.Magna 


now an Army private serving 
Japan, smashed all attendance 
ords at the Ernie Pyle Theatre } 


Rock of Gibraltar Dash when he and his unit played t, 
Meet Mr. Callaghan Toff |last week to capacity hoy 
Time Y’u Say G'dbye. Pickwick Fisher’s “I’m Yours” has Ror 
Sugar Bush Chappell leased here by Japan Victor. 

week. Disk has already solq q 


Second 12 


000 copies in U. S 










































gets a sock assist on the vocal from Lorry Raine: “I Wish I were | the platter into the mid-hit brack- | — ' an : : “sher 
the Fontane Sisters .and Mitchell Somebody Else” - “Fickle wet borg “My Baby’s Arms” will have | Here in M3 Heart Mellin Fisher show, which also pla Mé 
Ayres orch supplies a festive back-| False” (Univers: ie elie aoiee. tan -eaki aah | frust in Me ..Wright | cuffo to servicemen in Yokohagm the ! 
— Bren & pplies a festive rac <~ | False (Universal). Lorry Raine} an easier time breaking through. | Kiss of Fire Duches includes “Three Shar cohai the 
ing. It’s surefire juke fodder. “My | could break through with “Soine- LeRoy Holmes backs tastefully. Fait! lit S com ai aah ote Sharps and a \g@ Thor 
Lady Loves To Dance,” on the ee oo ee ne | : neni. onl aith ... Hit Songs ural,” night club tap dance art 
Ai aioe C : body Else.” It's a lilting tune with Jeri Southern: “Forgive and} When In Love Connelly Ii ie Gr cer Pym Ha 
ap. 2 another sprightly tune | a fair lyric and pegged for current Forget’-"The Ruby and the Pearl”| Isle of Bac RRB me Smile reene, and the Billy Dy der 
It ae: omo sells in similar style.| market vogue in_ it's multiple-| (Decca). The intimate styling of| Botch-a-Me . 1) Kassner eine Se. she Neth Speci Gea 
, 00, 1S headed for plenty ol voice gimmick. Miss Raine has a Jeri Southern is given a class etn |!) re E D&H ices Gompany in Korea. Mem 
spinning time. : pleasant piping quality and her | showcasing in “Forgive and For-} pelicado Lafleur Fisher sang “Anytime,” “Tel] g@ viso! 
Johnny Desmond: “Nina Never, “echo” is worked in neatly and/| get.” Miss Southern, who has Half as Much... ieee, a cbhins Why,” “Makin’ Whoopee,” “jg and 
Knew”-“Stay Where You Are” unobtrusively. Should do espe-| been lingering in the mid-hit class : naa) aw : Yours” and the current hit “W ane 
al) , oe | ee ane a ‘Seton “un: - 2 ten ~ at are 7 Pryor 
a " gering Live Till I Die Connelly aut “Wag P 
oral). ohnny esmond works cially we ll with the jocks. “Fickle | with past waxings, impresses again Be Anything Cinephonic You Were Here.” Fisher is set @ phas 
over the best material he's been | and False” is in the country-waltz that she’s a potent platter entry : j P Europe for more appearances no 
given in scme time on this cou-| genre, and, although it’s given top| who’s due for a big one. Her} |fore tieops in Germany. His (You 
pling and at should carry him into treatment, tune is too reminiscent | Merce t — seer tee el Adler as Col Counsel ie . “Maybe” is ost Luth 
E essdlpndigcingineiniatetaal ave the ar} é t aaert ye ae! release by Japan Victor next Free 
ind in the big money . It'll], In a reshuffle of legalite setup, nome 
get plenty ‘of spins, however. The | Columbia Records has named Nor-| - . 
esi efs Oriental flavored, “The Ruby and | man Adler as general counsel for | Gomez's Pic Album Tt 
the Pearl,” similarly shows her off | the company. - spi pose 
in top form ane 5c EO OT ‘ byw 8 Gomez, guitarist, ford 
PERRY COMO .............-..-- . eo ENOW.XOU ° | . ; ; a , t f s spot, | wax the ackground | score of @ ing 
MN re Ths Skdetgistececess: My Lady Loves To Dance | Platter Pointers wey nade peed ah Poet seagety Reto oe Mlle, \aaig 
JOHNNY DESMOND ............. NINA NEVER KNEW Richard Hayes has a clicko slice|ton as well as handling industrial| Gomez also did the backgrell ine 
(Cora!) Rye PE ARES RSE Stay Where You Are | in the oldie, “Forgetting You” | relations. music for the film. bs ei 
ART MOONEY ORCH.................. LAZY RIVER | (Mercury) . . . Stan Kenton gets), ~ fers 
PREMIO cedars hcgNebeccccccdcccesecvesessseces Honestly across an interesting interpreta- . RIA 
JIMMY SAUNDERS ....... .........--:00005: NEED ME_ |tion of “Taboo” on the Capito! 1 , . 1 
Te" eat pee ate SLL, sais bein’ Cry My Heart label... The Four Tunes’ slice of | ngs It argest a 10 u lence artis 
— 4 '“ret’s Give Love Another Clfance” | e seric 
i Dat, - Victor 5 > ac- he top 30 songs of week ( i f ties) se es 
the hit bracket. Standout slice is;of past country clicks to hav ioe Views Poe = ape hy it dea. Be ee lag Relag By Rene Leet yo 
a touching bailad. “Nina Never | much impacts — o-nave ee Oe bones Ob ae Rnd copyrighted Audience Coverage Index & Audience Trend Indez, he 
Knew, which Desmond delivers! Vie Damone: “Nina Never Eesex label... Sue Evan impresscs | Published by Office of Research, Inc., Dr. John Gray Peatman,§ city 
with effectiye sentimentality. Tune | Knew”-“Johnny with the Bandy|on “Weep, Weep, Weeping Willow” | Director. Alphabetically listed. . 1 
esieh ter Ray Ban ong page| | aa oe (Mercury): The fragile | (Cadilac) ‘. . Russ Morgan has a) Survey Week of September 19-25 Tues 
aes all| ballad, “Nine fnew.” is| nifty si in: i - : : 4 , 
levels. Added punch is supplied | siven a ae ever Mente, ieee MOS” Doseal «mar || put, Wiederaeh's, Sweetie, et eure ee Hill & Ro BIC 
by » bina Meticla's imaginative | Damone and should race Johnny | Anthony’s version of “Bunny Hon” | Because You’re Mine—i“Because You're Mine”’.... . Feist : And 
orch backin?. Reverse follows the | Desmond’s Coral workover for top| on Capitol rates spins .. . Edna} Blues In Advance. .....--++++++++s seecceers +++» Hollis ae 
same pattern but less effectively. |spins. Damone, however, fails to| MeGriif has a solid workover of | Botch-A-Me.... .......sccsccseceecs éWS ON DOSS OCC eS Hollis be 
.,Art Mooney Orch; “Lazy River"-| give it enough shading or color for |“My Favorite Song” on the Jubi-|]| Half As Much . ......ssceseeescoveees sv cvcevcce MOUER ches 
aoe te, oe Art Mesuty, | bolt payoff results. Cut of Josef | lee label. Here Comes That Mood ........eseeee8s TYTTITiee Life W 
yho’s been virtually quiet in the | Marais’ “Johnny With the Bandy ‘ , . igi High Noon—*“High Noon” .....++++++s occcccccce. Feis h 
disk field for some time, has a Legs” has a better chance. It’s a ., titenbout, folk. woekers. Fee tee How Close te Fi eee bak vi Life Wee 
noisemaker in his slice of “Lazy | bright, breezy tune culled from the | pharpe “When I First Saw the|| I Went To Your Wedding coe caudeteadkecienncaneeel Burt 
oldie. is pay gw il Veld and Damone hits| Lord” (Decca) Ben Webster I'll Forget You pt PT ae ba sons Witmark ent 
§ 1e u up- iwith a pouyant a eal. Jo R 4 el. rt . 4 : . : oe ee ee @ereree eeeverenee d . 
tempoed treatment that should| man’s orch adds a rich flavor _ p see ———s gg mg tM ‘the | te i leaned micatectenlyt beeen” weseveees Algonquin Fi 
payoff in solid spins. Potent asset | b. ‘ . sear Peterson, ow igh the Jambalaya Cadececseee iveeeee sowewnse saqeene crn 
; tee et! Bill Kenny: “Moonlight Mys-| Moon” (Mercury)...The Mountain Live Oak Tre 
Eight  K ““fenestie” b ee oka” Are Happiness” (Dec- Singers, “Let the ‘Healing Waters +» loner A ata DOERR ORE: Uiciak at Heel O” eqn the rien 
g i g. ted S0- | ea). Bill pe B a cs OISCIIC ... ee eee eee eseeeeeeee eeeeeeeaneaereee ? 
Bo ballad. gets an okay reading by | ink pom Bigg ren fe pA —_— Ce Ly a i Te pegge ey Meet Mr. Callaghan ......++s+sese+ vecdocccccces LOCUS 
arch Ayers and a pleasant Mooney highly stylized workover of “Moon-| Penny, “Two Timin’ Mama” (King) ~ ad ane SOMONE: 2 des sgnosars teeeeeceeeses Shapiro’ 
i ’ - : light Mystery.” Kenny pulls out _ . Bill Davis Trio, “Ooh-Ah-De- o Two F eople Rg are eee oa ty ay ete hel ce bh Frank 
«my Saunders: Need Me”-| his whole bag of vocal tricks here | De-De” (Okeh) . . . George Wal- Once In A While......-.s.sssseeeee veeeeeeeeeees Miller 
— My Heart” (Coral), Jimmy | but tune remains just average|lington Trio, “Love Beat” (Pres-|| Some Day..........--sseeesreces ee eeeeeceseveees Famous 
: eundecs tees off as a Coral pactee | platter fare “You Are Happiness,” | tige) . . . Beryl Booker Trio, “Love | Somebody Loves Me........+-- scccccecccceccees HArmMs 
fs : strong commercial coupling.| which Kenny  co-penne with | Is the Thing” (Mercury) . . . Little Somewhere Along Way.....-.++:+ socceveossococess United 
ae ers has what the disk-buyers | David Allen, borders on the pre- Esther-Bobby Nunn, “Saturday Sweetest Words I Know....... PTTTTTT ITT cir. 
oday want and he makes them tentious. Routine words and mel-| Night Daddy” (Federal). Vanessa ...... d eceGdeassdace odeecabetocvegcs meeenee 
'| Walkin’ My Baby Back Home. .........++ee+eee0+- DeSylva-B-H 
: q : dina oe eee ee eee eee ‘ » 0a 3644430000 SOE : 
LARTETY here Did the Night Oe. 2. cnt eeras cod eae his ... Chappell 
we S ers on In- ac mes Week of Sept. 2 ig gon sg el dope You Were Here”... . Chappell 
¢000ee » 0004 poeesees | ou Belong To Me............-...cccedeccdvccee Ridgeway 
pe eer eae See ceeeeeess EMICK 
1. YOU BELONG TO ME (5) (Ridgeway)......... Pee oe \ Jo Stafford PPeeer re Columbia Zing a Little Zong—‘“Just For You”. .....++++++- . Burvan 
****) Dean Martin .....++...-Capitol 9 | Second Group 
9. | WENT TO YOUR WEDDING (3) (St. Louis)............... Patti Page .....++-...Mercury '| A Trumpeter’s Lullaby Mills 
3. WISH YOU WERE HERE (8) (Chappell). .......... toe Eddie Fisher .v......-- a i See e Sere ce re 
4 ‘Janeane Ob Chee): fi lf. eee eee bi <3 } Jo Stafford .......5.: Columbia | Be Anything (But Be Mine). .....ceeceseeceeeees Shapiro-B 
{ Les Paul-Mary Ford oe Capitol i a Out 3 he Candle. eeeeeereeeeeeeeeeee . DeSylva-B-E 
5. MEET MR. CALLAGHAN (3) (Leeds)...... ae _. se. | Harry Grove Trio .......Londom $ | WE Tango 2... sss eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeserees Mills 
. ) Mitch Miller ......... Columbia | rwwng 4 in Othe... .: 6650089099899 RP5r ot ear 
° : : i Vv NIKO... es eeees eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee as r 
6. HIGH NOON (5) (Feist) a \ Frankie EMO oicvedes Columbia Early A ors ee Bro: 
. eee eseneve eeer **) Bill Hayes MGM | G - utumn eee eeeee Sa noes oS wee 
yt sO Revere Se * 2 | low Worm.. seeeeees BE OE SERA) 
7. AUF WIEDERSEHW’N (15) (Hill-R) PES Rea ae © FA" ; Pe j Vera Lunn -_ee ee @ne , London | I'll Si Si Ya In Bahia eepeeeeevene eovevteeseeeee ver Burvan 
Eddy Howard ........Mercu.y | Jp Never Satisfied. ...........ccccsscccesseseees-cimon H 
8. SOMEWHERE ALONG THE WAY (7) ( \ Nat (King) Cole ..... Capitol $|| Luna Rossa... ....... scchcvsboncdbctebesecsss MMENONTT 
United). .....-++++++) Tony ee ee re Columbia | Maybe...... ©. cacecbevicecs checedéaugeusseel ae 
DS UID Oe MUON ooo. cc Ags lo ce coscccdens Four Aces ..... ceesess Decca %|| Roses Of Yesterday.......... vesepeceeeeseceeees Berlin 
10. GLOW WORM (1) (Marks)........0000000000...eeeeb eee ... Mills’ Bros Decca }| rn ee tts sssesest sees pci wa hs hen 
° tl Swclinall Aaainrlale Sl cal talib nou S (9464.40 4546.40.66 eeeee eeeereeeeeeeereeeees 0 ins 
1): Sugar Bush. :....5..66.% buvevevesqnwasebasedtece 
Second Group | Brresthocsts Malidag.... decdee cccvccceGeskuctqehsaeee 
HALF AS MUCH. (15) (Acwff-R).. 1.0.0.0... 00 e eens : akes Two To Tango......... cecccccccccccccccees Harman 
Shenae ang. him. spit ale Aiba AR i Soe Rosemary Clooney . . Columbia 3|| Till The End Of The World.......+++seeeeeeeee+-Southern 
a SOR”, oak os R0s0ad eee r ae 6.6 a waee Rosemary Clooney ....Columbia sy ee ee Serer err. 
VANESSA (4) (E. H. Morris)... 00.00... sce eee cece cee eeeeeees Hugo Winterhalter ...... Victor $|]| Walkin’ To Missouri_..... ........+. segeccccecs. Hawthorne 
ME Oe, occa ccpedanessatccptaccsqcees Alan Dean .........0.+- MGM Wedding Bells Will Soon Be Ringin’.......... ...- Laurel 
BECAUSE YOU'RE MINE (Feist) ....... (Nat (King) Cole .......Capitol 
= diy alight elaine tales er oetee ) Mario Lanza ............Victor TV 
FOOL, FOOL, FOOL (Progressive)... 0.0... ..0. 6c cece eens ner Gierr eee ck. Capitol Top 10 Songs On 
WALKIN’ TO MISSOURI (Hawthorne) © ..............005. , Sammy Kaye ........Columbia oi REE Soya ceteeerecenee ses MING 
ME LOVE AND DEVOTION (Shapiro-B)................0000005 Perry Como Victor’ ae tee Gia. hecho one: pideprnichaiawahasp 
ee rn ee te rs ko live eeeeeegeeecees ee etese | eee Mercury High Noon— ' “High TOOOEE ..c 40000040006086 0606699 Feist : 
SUGARBUSH (6) (Schirmer) 0... 02.0... sce c cece eee eeeee Frankie Laine’D. Day Columbia I'm Yours stat eeenees reseeceeeeees Algonquin 
le tt ; : eee OTE TEE ee Pte sebcbbesndavetomee 
WALKIN’ MY BABY BACK HOME (15) (DeSylva-B-H).......... t frat ting) Cole ‘ yee Somewhere Along the Way... coe scoccdedcéceuncer eee 
STRING ALONG (Regent). ........... Ames Bros eon bse Me Bvt Sora Be on gE ES soa; +01: Desyny 
“ING A LITTLE ZONG Garvan) ..............cccccccecceees pei Shas: #4400403 ora Wish You Were Here—*“Wish You Were Here” ....Chappe er 
. Fe re Peer Ty eee Pere ree Bing Crosby-J. Wyman . Decca You Belong to Me...........eereececccvevees ... Ridgeway DW! 
SP SUE Scheer h Tys ck bh 406600400 8s 9000 CiR 004 dese des Vie Damone . Mercury - 
DELICADO (13) (Witmark) ...... +P FOUR 2k See cece. Columbia FIVE TOP- STANDARDS . 
"Pry tt ieet rie). @ecceecs ‘ Cumana........ ayia Martin V 
VS. KentOm .....ccvess- CPO Dee tie and By Gab... .. ccaccese: bie ecter eee ' 
HE : Th . ; n y 1a eeeeereecee eee eeeeeeeee eee? Bs ct 
Re UM BEY GARY C48) (Melia). .. «oo... os ccccedcvcedioces a apy ant ce eeeees Cot = || Just One Of Those Things.-..++se+sereeeereerers Harms ar 
EARLY AUTUMN (Cromwe!!) ; ; cceeees umore Tico Tico ws eees ; 2 ti ath adenecedeaaameme? Dh 
aa | Stee Se keameres & ees olen ‘< | Perr Columbia Toot Toot Tootsie Goodbye...... nanaend desea x 
wures in parentheses mdicate number of weeks song has been in the Top 101 : . 
+ Filmusical. * Legit musical. n 
Sd 
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RIAA’s One-Week Hartford Disk Fete 
Clicking With Top Artists’ Backing 


Hartford, Sept. 30. , 

arking the 75th anniversary 0 
eerie of the phonograph by 
Thomas A. Edison, the Greater 
Hartford Record Festiva! got un- 
derway today (Tues.) with an edu- 
cational seminar at the Bushnell 
Present were super- 


jal. 
te of music of Hartford County 
and school principals. On a 
panel for the discussion of varied 
phases of music were Hecky Kras- 
no (Columbia); Ben Deutchman 


young Peoples Records); Frank 
oe and Warren S. 


APs ) 
Luther (Decca), 
Freeman (Record Industry Assn. 
S of America). 


The festival, the first of a pro 
posed 20 nationwide if the Hart- 
ford sendoff is successful, is aim- 
ing to increase the purchase of 
turntables and records. It is being 
run here under the sponsorship of 
the RIAA with the cooperation of 


fjocal records wholesalers and deal- 

ers. with costs being borne by the 
B RIAA. 

The roster of the performing 
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artists on the four concerts of the 
series reads like a who’s who of the 
record business. It has been de- 
scribed as “the greatest collection 
of famous recording talent in one 
city in a single week.” 

The program for the week reads: 
Tuesday (tonight)—Artists Night— 
Leroy Anderson, Jane Froman, 
Andre Kostelanetz, Whittemore & 
Loew. Backing up the artists will 
be the Hartford Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

Wednesday (Folk Music Night) 
has the Jaworski Polka Band, Pee 
Wee King, Redd Stewart, Neal 
Burris and Carson Robison as tal- 
ent. 

Friday (Popular Music Night) 

(Continued on page 111) 


Decca's Socko 
2506 on Oldies 


In another display of the power 
of old catalog numbers, Decca 
currently hitting a 
socko selling pace on its recently 
Issued “Curtain Call” series. Is- 
sued both as singles and in album 
form, the initial release of 16 sides 
has already grossed over $250,000 
for the diskery, representing 500,- 
000 single-platter sales. 

Demand for the “Curtain Call” 
series covers a package of old 
sides by Bing Crosby, Eddie Can- 
tor, the Andrews Sisters, Jimmy 
Durante with Eddie Jackson, Mills 
Bros., Ink Spots, Sophie Tucker 
and Ted Lewis. Most of these were 
cut out of the Decca catalog many 
fars ago and current sales rep- 
resent an accumulated demand. 
| Series has gone over particularly 
well with disk jockeys, many of 
rhom have allotted their full pro- 
ram time to airing the 16 sides. 








Middleman, Pitt Maestro, 
Quits Music Biz Again 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 30. 


perman Middleman, veteran 
sbureh maestro and piano 
~~ is quitting musie again— 
Hor the 


oath second time in less than a 
H. but this time it’s for keeps. 
vs taking over an appliance store 
ened by his brother in nearby 
th Polis, and is only staying on 
4 = pebtager until he learns the 
ins Outs of the business. Last 

‘r Middleman quit the key- 


om and the Carousel to join 
~ 8erial staff of Dinner Key 
oy Restaurant in Miami, 
ca « his brothers-in-law 
ap ‘ol and Bill Heller, who 
S Operate the Carousel. 

we he Pulls out some time in 
“oe " he'll be replaced as the 
oa leader by Ralph DeSte- 
“ne Se player, and Joe 


\ddleman’ 
ement S previous re- 


the Bas, | “Ne Piano, goes back 





4 
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|M-G-M Preps Soundtrack 


M-G-M Records, which had been 
confining its soundtrack album re- 
leases to Metro product, broadens 
its orbit next month with the re- 
lease of a soundtrack album of 
the 20th-Fox pic, “Stars and 
Stripes Forever.” 

Album will feature martial mu- 
sic penned by John Philip Sousa, 
whom the pic biographies. The 
20th-Fox Studio Orch is conducted 
by Alfred Newman. 


Col’s All-Out 
For 45 EP's 


After a tentative start, Columbia 
| Records is going all out in its adop- 
| tion of the new 45 rpm “extended 
play” disks. Diskery has scrapped 
its initial announcement, made last 
week, that the EP’s would be 
limited to pop album sets and has 
now decided to release the new- 
styled platters in both single and 
album form, and for both the pop 
and longhair field. 

Initial release for the EP's will 
cover 50 platters, comprising most 
of the diskery’s current release in 
the pop album field and some of 
the shorter classical selections. The 
EP’s play up to eight minutes a 
side and will sell competitively 
with Victor disks at $1.40 and 
$1.50 for pons and classical, re- 
spectively. 

Col’s wholesale move 
EP field was dictated by the favor- 
able response accorded Victor’s EP 
line on the retailer and consumer 
level. The longer-playirg 45’s have 
been selling fast and have pro- 
vided an alditional boost to the 
45 rpm system. Mercury Records 
also is issuing the 45 EP’s as a 
result of Victor’s initial click with 
the new platters. 


PUZZLING SYSTEM OF 
NUMBERING RECORDS 


System of record numbering 
used in early phono days is baf- 
fling to anyone without inside info. 

When Victor first brought out 
10-inch, single-faced platters in 
1901 they were called Monarch 
Records and numbered beginning 
with 3,000. After several hundred 
had been issued, company decided 
to start over and begin with No. 1. 
Many of 3,000 series were renum- 
bered, and some surviving speci- 
mens have a new low number 
stuck on over the old. New labels 
were adopted and all 3,000 num- 
bers were dropped. When platter 
No. 2,999 was reached in due nu- 
merical order, a jump was made to 
4,000. So the fact is that records 
numbered in the 3,000s are older 
than those tagged 1, 2, 3, etc., but 
who would suspect it without help? 

Columbia began numbering disks 
from 1 on, but didn’t use any 
4,000 numbers—unless they were 
reserved for some special foreign 
language series. 

And when Edison turned out wax 
cylinders around 1894, the spoken 
announcement at the beginning in- 
cluded the record number. A new 
process of recording began in 1896 
and the numbering system was 
changed. In the beginning, blocks 
of numbers were reserved for cer- 
tain categories—No. 1 to 500 were 
for band records; 501 to 1,000 for 
orchestras; popular singers had 
their individual blocks, etc. This 
system soon proved awkward, and 
after the numbers had climbed into 
the 7,000s it was abandoned for a 
straight numerical listing. Not 
more than half the “reserved” 














numbers were ever used, —_ 
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Set on ‘Stars & Stripes’ Pic | 


into the 


BUT TILL 
FROM ‘ul 


Although the band biz is in a 
healthier position than it has been 
in years, bandmen, including orch 
leaders and agency staffers agree 











that it’s far off from the boom pe- | 


i 


|riod of the 1930s. 


| 


None of them 
expect the biz to reach the peak 
| hit during the heyday years of the 
|’30s but they point out that this 
| year the. bands have been pulling 
| better than ever before and the ma- 
| jority of ballroom operators and 
| orchs will wind up in the blaek. As 
| one band manager put it: “As long 
| as the ops and orchs can show a 
profit, the dance band business will 
continue.” 


Such name bands as Ralph | 
Flanagan continue to break into 
on their  one-nite 


|} percentages 
| stands around the country. Flana- 
| gan, who’s currently touring the 
|midwest, is racking up bigger 
| grosses than he did at the same 
| spots two .ears ago. In the past 
| couple of weeks Flanagan has beat 
his mark in such representative 
| midwestern cities as Omaha, Mil- 
| waukee, Lincoln and Kansas City. 
Such other travelling bands as 
Buddy Morrow, Billy May, Ray An- 
thony and Tex Beneke are showing 
the same upbeat in their b.o. draw. 
Veteran name leaders as Guy Lom- 
bardo, who launched a longrun en- 
gagement, his 23d, at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, N.Y., Monday (29); 
Vaughn Monroe, currently on a lo- 
cation stand at the Hotel Waldorf- 
(Continued on page 114) 


| 





M-G-M Forms New 
Lion Label For: 


Low-Price Field 


Latching on to the increased de- 
mand for long play disks, M-G-M 
Records has formed a subsid, Lion 
Records, in which a low price 3314 
rpm line will be released. The 
Lion label, which will cover the 
leading pop tunes of the day in 
dance tempo with a minimum of 
vocals, will be peddled for $1.77. 


Artists and repertoire chores for 
Lion will be headed up by Harry 
Meyerson, who holds the same post 
with the parent firm. It’s not been 
decided yet whether Lion will ink 
its own orch pactees and plans for 
future releases now include only 
regular M-G-M artists. Initial Lion 
LP platter, which hits the market 
this week, was cut by the Tommy 
Tucker orch. The platter includes 
eight current. hits. A regular re- 
leasing schedule has not been de- 
cided upon either. 

Dealers handling the Lion line 
will receive the same 5% return 
privilege offered by M-G-M. A 2% 
cash discount also will apply to 
their purchase. The Lion disk. 
incidentally, will reverse the color 
pattern of the M-G-M platter by 
using a yellow disk and a black 
label. 

The Big Three (Robbins, Feist & 
Miller), which is the publishing 
wing of the Metro and 20th-Fox pic 
companies, incidentally, launched 
a publishing subsid, Lion Music, 
last year. Firm has been tempo 
rarily deactivated. 


Resort Hotel Loses To 
Mayfair on Royalty 
Mayfair Music, an E. H. Morris 
Music subsid, was awarded $409 in 
N. Y. Federal Court last week in 
a suit against Leo Fleischer, oper- 
ator of a Parksville, N. Y., hotel. 
Suit involved alleged infringement 
by Fleischer on Mayfair's tune, 
“T'll Walk Alone,” which was as- 
sertedly played in the hotel sev- 

eral times without a license. 





Fleischer failed to appear and, 


answer the action. The $409 cov- 
ers $250 for unlawful usage of the 
tune, $100 for attorney fees and 





$59 costs. 


HEALTH 


Y 


STAT 





FF BMI Preps Crackdown on Ballrooms 
nM Playing Its Tunes Without Licenses- 





| Switch Bernie Miller 
To RCA Disk Promotion 


In a reshuffle of RCA Victor’s 
| promotion department following Al 
| Miller’s appointment as Coast re- 
cording chief, Bernie Miller, 
| publicity manager for RCA Vic- 
| tor products, has been switched to 
| the disk division as promotional 
| manager. Miller takes over the 
| spot vacated by Bob MeCluskey, 
| who has been named sales man- 
| ager for the folk, western and 
| blues and rhythm departments un- 
| der Steve Sholes. 

Al Miller, who formerly held Mc- 
| Cluskey’s present spot, stepped 
| into his new spot on the Coast with 
{Henri Rene coming east as as- 
| sistant to Dave Kapp, pop artists 
|and repertoire chief. Miller’s 
| publicity job is being absorbed by 


} 


'the rest of the Victor publicity de- | 


|partment. Both Millers are not re- 
| lated. 


HM. Spitzer Pub 
Firms Dissolved 


Publishing firms operated by 
Henry M. Spitzer, who committed 
suicitte last week, have discontinued 
operation and will be deactivated. 
Move was decided after huddles be- 
tween Spitzer’s widow and attorney 
Lee V. Eastman. Companies which 
Spitzer had been operating at the 
jtime of his death were Spitzer 
|Songs (BMI) and Henry Spitzer 
Music (ASCAP). The Warock and 
Vogue catalogs, with which Spitzer 
went into business in 1948, had 
been sold a few years ago. 


In an unprecedented move, 
Broadcast Music, Inc., stepped in 
this week with a hefty compensa- 
tion outlay for the firm’s em- 
ployees. Receiving back salaries 
and severance pay will be Elmore 
White, general professional man- 
ager; Murray Wolfe, Coast rep; 
Marie Manoville, general manager, 
and Sid Seidenberg, accountant. 

BMI also donated $1,000 to the 
schooling of Spitzer’s 16-year-old 
son, Michael, who is attending a 
boarding school in Tucson. Publish- 
er E. H. (Buddy) Morris and Manie 
Sacks, RCA veepee, are prepping 
plans for a fund for the boy. 


’ 

EDISON’S ‘TELEPHONE 

? nr 
BOOTH’ RECORDING 
Thomas A. Edison, never satis- 
fied with recording methods, was 
always making experiments. Ob- 
ject of many of his trial-and-error 
methods was his favorite singer, 
Walter Var Brunt, tenor who later 
changed his name to Scanlan when 
he began to sing lead roles in 
Irish musicomedies. Today, Scan- 
lan is a program director at ABC. 


Edison decided singers might do 
better recording undisturbed by 
sound of orchestral accmpaniment. 
So he built a glass-enclosed “cage” 
that looked something like a tele- 
phone booth, connected a record- 
ing horn and put Van Brunt to 
singing. Legend has it that he 
almost died from high humidity 
and lack of ventilation, while do- 
ing his best to keep in musical 
step with orchestra some distance 
away. Nobody was any happier 
than Van Brunt when the experi- 
ment failed to click. 

Biggest selling Edison record 
was Van Brunt’s rendition of “I'll 
Take You Home Again, Kathleen” 
—Edison’s favorite song. Nearly 
everybody who acquired an Edison 
Diamond Disk instrument took one 
of the platters when the dealer 
remarked: “Mr. Edison considers 
this the finest record he has ever 
made.” Van Brunt (Scanlan) says 
he made at least 15 master record- 
ings of “Kathleen” through the 
years to get in improved orches- 
tration or for some other reason 
that occurred to the inventor. 














Chicago, Sept. 30. 

Suits may engulf the midwest 
ballroom operators who permit the 
playing of Broadcast Music, Inc., 
|tunes without benefit of BMI li- 
| cense. “Either these operators take 
| out BMI licenses or they will stop 
| playing our music,” a top BMI of- 
| ficial told Variety at the annuai 
convention of the National Ball- 


;} room Operators’ Assn. 
In preparation for this wholesale 
court action, BMI for some time in 


| the past has been logging tunes 


= ‘ 


| played in non-licensed spots, both 
by in-person checkers and via tape 
recorders. This checking will be 
| Stepped up and expanded, and the 
| BMI exec said that each case of 
|} infringement will go to court as 
fast as evidence is obtained. 

NBOA and the American Society 
| of Composers, Authors & Publish- 
|ers reached a pre-convention ac- 
| cord for a blanket license, at essen- 
tially the same fee asked by BMI, 
which has been seeking such an 
agreement for the past five years. 
Some of the NBOA members, of 
course, are BMI licensees, but 
probably not a majority ‘NBOA 
refuses to reveal its membership). 
BMI reports the east and west 
coast spots are almost 100% li- 
censed, as are the ballrooms in the 
Chicago area. However, it’s indig- 
enous to the rest of the midwest 
that a great percentage of the ball- 
rooms do not have BMI permits. 

In an attempt to relieve them- 
selves of liability for copyright in- 
fringements, some midwest oper- 
ators rubber-stamp an agreement 
on the band’s contract, making the 
leader responsible for any infringe- 
ments cn non-licensed tunes. Other 
ops attach a rider to the leader's 
contract for the date, with the same 
liability clause. Legalites in the 
music field feel this responsibility 
clause would not stand up in court, 
| although it’s never undergone a 
test. 








However, in accepting a contract 
containing the responsibility clause, 
the bandleader in acting in direct 

‘Continued on page 111) 


ASCAP-Ballrcom 
Contract Near 


Chicago, Sept. 30. 

Formal ASCAP-NBOA contract 
signing looks certain for late- today 
(Tues.) when music licensing com- 
mittee of National Ballroom Opera- 
tors Assn. and American Society 
of Composers, Authors & Publish- 
ers are scheduled to huddle on 
ASCAP proposals. 

One proposal reportedly is based 
upon percentage of boxoffice re- 
ceipts, the other upon percentage 
of ballroom’s music payroll. Latter 
basis is similar to that offered by 
Broadcast Music, Inc. 

Arriving here today for meeting 
are ASCAP’s sales manager Jules 
Collins and attorney I. T. Cohen. 
NBOA will be repped by. Tom 
Roberts, Tom Archer, Ken Moore 
and Herb Martinka. 


Lombardo Playing Again 
For Yanks at World Series 


Along with the N. Y. Yankees 
baseball club, Guy Lombardo is 
playing at the Yankee Siadium for 
the World Series for the fourth 
consecutive year. Lombardo is 
giving an hour-long, pre-game con- 
cert with his orch. 

As in past years, it’s a cuffo 
stint, with the bandleader paying 
the musicians out of his own pock- 
et. The Yankees, incidentally, 
have not lost a World Series since 
Lombardo began giving his pre- 
game concerts. Series opens today 
(Wed.) at Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, 
against the Brooklyn Dodgers. 


RCA Victer staffers threw a 
cocktail pry for Dave Finn in 
Camden, N. J., last Wednesday (17) 
to make his taking over of the 
see manager spot for the Victor 
Custom Records division. 
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952 Wednesday, 
VARIETY Scoreboard 
OF } 
Compiled from Statistical Reports of Distribution 
Encompassing the Three Major Outlets 
Coin Machines _— Retail Disks Retail Sheet Music 
as Published in the Current Issue 
for 
= WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 27 = 
NOTE: The current comparative sales strength of the Artists and Tunes listed hereunder is 
arrived at under a statistical system comprising each of the three major sales outlets enu- 
merated above. These findings are correlated with data from wider sources, which are exclusive 
with VARIETY. The positions resulting from these findings denote the OVERALL IMPACT de- 
reloped from the ratio of points scored: two ways in the case of talent (disks. coin machines), 
and three ways in the case of tunes (disks. coin machines, sheet music). 
TALENT 
POSITIONS 
is Last si 
word oan ARTIST AND LABEL TUNE 
,; {You Belong to Me 
1 1 JOSTAFFORD (Columbia) .........-eeeeeeees ) Jambalaya 
2 2 PATTIPAGE (Mercury).........-- pagsebdgedess I Went to Your Wedding 
: (Wish You Were Here 
3 EDDIE FISHER (Victor) -)Outside of Heaven 
‘ 6 FRANKIE LAINE (Columbia) PPE Pa Pee High Noon 
|Half as Much 
5 4 ROSEMARY CLOONEY (Columbia) ..........-. ) Botch-A-Me 
|Blues In the Night 
Te 6 7 LES PAUL-MARY FORD (Capitol) .........- Meet Mr. Callaghan 
705 VERALYNN (London) —..”. ...........00000- Auf Wiederseh’n 
é , (Somewhere. Along Way 
: 8 8 NAT (KING) COLE (Capitol) Ce ck one be oe ) Because You’re Mine 
am 9 DEAN MARTIN (Cavpitol)......... ... You Be'ong to Me 
| 10 .. MILLS BROS. (Decca)......... ...Glow Worm 
a we TUNES 
cle| «sf POSITIONS 
‘Si This Last 
biweek. week. TUNE PUBLISHER 
i 1 VOU MRLONG TO ME .... once ccc cc er cccccanceb onde Ridgeway 
88 2 2 I WENT TO YOUR WEDDING ...............0eeeeeeetee eee: St. Louis 
| s8 3 3 WISH YOU WERE HERE .............0: Pe ec ccr cee ceeeeeceeeees Chappell 
| '8 4 © Bras iio dp icles tcc caveccecdemsaeonccvet teres Acuff-R 
ss 5) 4 AUF WIEDERSEH’N SWEETHEART ..............++::: RY yee Hill-R 
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| Wallichs Abroad 


Glenn Wallichs, president of 


| Capitol Records, flew to Paris over 


| the weekend with his wife for a 
| six weeks’ survey of the foreign 
situation. 

He is being met by the com- 
pany’s foreign manager and will 
motor from France to the Norse 
countries and England. 


RIAA 


—umm Continued from page 109 jaa 

















lists the following: Toni 


Freeman, Benny Goodman, Bill | 
Hayes, Bill Kenny, Cindy Lord, 
Mitch Miller, Les Paul & Mary 


Ford, Fran Warren and Hugo Win- |!° 
;sional pop department to ccncen- 


terhalter. 

Saturday (Children’s Program) 
will feature Bozo the Clown, Tom 
Glazer, Frank Luther and the 
Baird Puppets. 

The Bushnell, where the festival 
is being headquartered, seats some 
3,300. Accoustically it is bad, but 
with a roster such as is contained 
on the four-part program, it’s 
doubtful whether there will be 
many beefs on that score. Organ- 
ization and promotion of the festi- 
val was slow in getting underway 


‘Artists Pub 


Firms Hit By 


Coverase Nix 





Arden, | 
Eileen Barton, Tony Bavaar, Stan} 


‘rival diskeries. 
|men point out that they've got two 


A'though an increasing number of 
disk artists have stepped into the 


| publishing field via their own pub- 


|bery setups during the past few 
+ years, firms have had small impact 
on Tin Pan Alley activities. Recent 


withdrawal of the Dinah Shore 
firm, Cosmic Music, from the pop 
field points up precarious position 
most of the artist-owned pubs are 
in. Cosmic deactivated its profes- 


trate on adding specia! material, 


| generally songs cut by Miss Shore 
| for RCA Victor, to its catalog. 


Move was made because of the 


|growing difficulty encountered by 
| profess‘onal 


men 4. artist-owned 
place their tures with 
The professional 


‘irms to 


strikes against them before they 


| : ° 

walk into a rival record company 
| with the pub-artists tune. The art- 
|} ists and repertoire toppers usually 


with the resultant that there was |ask if the tune was cut by the artist 
virtually no sale of ducats all of |for his or her label and if not, 


last week. 
mand for seats for the first and 


a sellout for those affairs. 


To hyro sales for the Folk Music | 


Night, the seven Hartford records 


; | distributors are underwriting half 


the ducat costs of the first 1,000 
tickets sold tor that event. In ad- 
dition, the distributors are donat- 
ing as many folk records as there 
are seats. in the house. Which 
| means that each payee will receive 
|a record. Admish prices for the 
\first three concerts range from 
| $1.00 to $3.50. The kiddies show 
|is tabbed at a quarter. 

As part of the promotion for the 


| festival, the RIAA has donated to} 


ithe Hartford Public Library iis 
choice of any records it desires 
|from the catalog of its members. 
No stipulations were made on the 
|amount or type chosen by the li- 
| brary. 

Although no individual credits 
were to te given for participation 
in the show, Columbia pre-released 
an Andre Kostelanetz album tagged 

| “Stardust” and advertised its sale 
in local stores. The nine song 
album’ was preemed over WCCC 
today. Ad tie in was made to 
| Kostelanetz appearance here. 
Radio Tieup 
| An RIAA radio tieup had WTIC 
| today airing a world premiere of 
|a proposed musical “Tom Sawyer” 
| by Frank Luther. This was a good 
| promotion bit as Mark Twain once 
| lived here and local claimants say 
| he wrote Tom Sawyer while in resi- 
| dence. 
| Tying: this festival into a pack- 
| age was no easy job for the RIAA, 
| with plenty of kudos due to the 
| various participating officials. Liter- 
ally speaking, stars are coming 
here from various sections of the 
world. Kestelanetz flew here 
from Switzerland. From London, 
Les Paul and Mary Ford cut short 
a vacation and planed here. Jane 
Froman cut short a Florida vaca- 
tion for her presentation. Benny 
, Goodman cancelled a series of per- 
sonal appearances and the Pee Wee 
| King Band is flying in from Louis- 
| ville, Ky. 

Lt. Gov. Edward N. Allen is hon- 
orary chairman of the event. An 
odd fact here is that he is the 
; owner of one of the city’s largest 
department stores which has no 

lany— department. All profits—if 


any—of the festival are to go to 
several Hartford charitable funds. 
| Despite a slow getaway, the festi- 
|val got plenty of story and pic- 
| ture space by the two local papers, 
|the Hartford Times and Hartford 
| Courant in the few days preceding 
|the event. 


ithe RIAA. 
Bulk of groundwork was laid by 


| RIAA; Dr. Warren S. Freeman, ex- 
|music dean of Boston Univ.; and 


jand abetting were Dick Link 
(Capitol), Irv Townsend (Col ad 
director), Art Schwartz (also Col), 
John Trifero ‘(RCA Victor) and 
John Griffin, RIAA exec director. 





Cadillac Pacts Russo 
Tony Russo, former Sammy 





ords, indie label. 


Russo’s initial sides will hit the 


market this wech. 


Some 43 record com- | 
| panies are backing the event via! 





| Kaye orch vocalist, has been pacied 
‘as a solo singer by Cadillac Rec- 


However a weekend de- | wasn’t the tune good enough? If 
the artist had cut the tune, the 
third nights of the series indicated | 


a. & r. men hold back on select- 
ing it, too, because they claim 
they don’t want to buck the art- 
ist’s recording with another ver- 
sion. Getting a pub-artists tune 
wide diskery coverage has become 
a virtual impossibility and most of 
them have decided to try develop 
it into a winner via their own wax- 
ings only. 

Most of the pub-artists are realiz- 
ing the two-edged sword quality of 
their operation and are limiting 
the selection of material which 
they’ll publish to songs suited to 
| their styling. 
| Among the top diskers who are 
/continuing to operate in the pop 
| field with their own firms are Per- 
|ry Como, Vic Damone, Frankie 
Laine, Andrews Sisters and Sammy 
Kaye. 


} 


| Monaco Widow Sues Co. 











For 206 on Royalties 


‘Virginia Monaco Helvoight, 
| widow of songwriter James V. Mo- 
| naco, filed suit for $20,000 in N. Y. 
| Federal Court last week against 
Broadway Music, claiming that the 
publishing firm failed to pay her 
royalties on the renewal rights to 
tunes-written by her husband in 
collaboration with Joe McCarthy 
in 1913-14. 


Complaint alleges that Broadway 
paid royalties from 1942 to 1950, 
after McCarthy insisted on pay- 
ment in return for the renewal 
rights. Plaintiff’s brief says that 
Eroadway Music is claiming Mo- 
naco relinquished his rights to 
royalties by virtve of certain 
signed agreements. 


BMI Preps 


=———_ Continued from page 109 




















Oceania 
violation of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians’ constitution, 
which prohibits AFM members 
from paying license fees or “assum- 
ing Or attempting to assume re- 
sponsibilities for royalties, fees, 
damage suits, or other claims aris- 
ing from playing of copyright com- 
positions.” 

BMI feels the operators are 
short-sighted in not accepting the 
proposition of 12 of 1% of the first 
$50,000 spent on the music payroll, 
and 14 of 1% of payroll above 1%; 
with a minimum annual payment 





of $40, and # maximum of $750. 


- , “it's pointed out that the Federal 
| Joe Martin, promotion chief of the | 


Copyright Law of 1909 calls for a 


| minimum penalty of $250 for each 


. . | infringement, with maximum dam- 
| Jim Smith, lecal publicist. Aiding | ages not to exceed $5,000. 


BMI 
cites a St. Louis hotel which was 
tapped $1,500 plus court costs for 
copyright violations, and that sum 
| would have paid the spot’s BMI 
| license for about five years. - 
| Also, BMI is tub-thumping this 
| theme song at the-convention: the 
average bandleader’s book on a 
one-n.ghter tour is better than 60% 
>I musie—and “how can eny lo- 
e--ton hope for ecntinccd boxef- 
ren *> t.32 bend is force ‘o ignore 


ltrs tep hs of the d-,?” 


ad 


- ~ ee - 
Ss ee ee 
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Inside Orchestras—Music 


As much worry about his physical welfare as the economic setbacks 
figured in vet music man Henry M. Spitzer’s suicide last week. It is 
ironic that, on the financial phase, had he held out he might have been 
succored on two fronts. His ex-associates, Edwin H. (Buddy) Morris, 
and the Dreyfuses (Chappell) both had plans for Spitzer. In fact, had 
Louis Dreyfus, who-heads the Chappell interests in England, not been 
delayed by illness it might have been a different story. He was slated 
to make one of his frequent flying visits to visit his brother Max, who 
heads the American music interests of the international publishers. 
He is still delayed by illness in London. 


“Recording S-«ssion,” new stanza on WNEW, N. Y., is paying off via 


promotion it’s receiving from diskeries. RCA and Columbia are dis- | 


tributing streamers to their dealers touting the show, which brings on 
performers and artists-and-repertory execs of the recording firms to 
tell the stories behind hit platters. WNEW promotion chief Ken Klein 
is working with the wax houses on other point-of-sale promotions. 
Talent-wise, program director Bill Kaland has garnered Perry Como, 
Rosemary Clooney and Louis Armstrong as cuffo guests in the first 
three weeks, along with such a.&r. toppers as Columbia’s Mitch. Miller. 


Several music men have been displaying an unusual naivete during 
the past week re the Variety story on the Life Music firm. Yarn listed 
number of songs and number of airtime plugs firm has been able to 
line up, but omitted detailing the means by which this end had been 
achieved figuring that you don’t have to draw pictures for the hep 
music trade. Fact that none of the air-plugged tunes listed received 
diskery coverage needed no further explanation. 


Johnnie Standley etching of “It’s In The Book,” which broke through 
in the south and west several weeks ago via the Magnolia label, has 
been picked up for general distribution by Capitol Records. Cap bought 
the master from orch leader Horace Heidt, who owns the label. Mag- 
nolia had been dormant for the past couple of years. Heidt reactivated 
the diskery several months ago to cut the Standley platter. Heidt also 
supplied the orch backing on the disk. 





Further pointing up the lengths to which a disk artist will go to get 
disk jockey spins for his platter, is John Arcesi’s current hypo for his 
Capitol Records etching of “Wild Honey.” Last week 300 deejays 
around the country received the platter and a jar of wild honey which, 
according to Arcesi, was found by him during a trek through the 
Colorado Rockies. 





Leeds Music has come up with a new tune, “Vote,” by Stan Myers, 
which it will use as a public service number in the weeks preceding 
the November elections. Tune has already been set on several com- 

mercial shows, and one of the major networks is considering its use 
for the station breaks in place of the straight get-out-and-vote an- 
nouncements. 





Decca is giving a major push to Peggy Lee’s latest side for Decca, 
“Sans Souci,” her own composition written in collaboration with Dec- 
ca’s Coast recording chief, Sonny Burke. Diskery hopes the tune will 
repeat the click of an earlier cleffing efort by Miss Lee, ‘“Manana.” 
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MY LOVE TIME 
MGM 30668 78 RPM 
K 30668 45 RPM 


Album Just Rel d. 
MUSIC FOR YOUR MIDNIGHT MOOD 
E-171 33 Long Playing Record 
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..Disk Companies’ Best Sellers. 


WHAT DOES IT TAKE 


5. I'M HOG-TIED OVER YQU 
FALSE HEARTED GIRL 


COLUMBIA 


1. JAMBALAYA 
EARLY AUTUMN 


~ 


PRETTY BOY 
3. PIECE OF PUDDING...... 


THE HOOKEY SONG 
4. STRING ALONG 


MY LITTLE GIRL 
DECCA 


AFTER ALL 


2. ZING A LITTLE ZONG 
MAIDEN OF GAUDALUPE 

3. BLUE TANGO 
BELLE OF THE BALL 


4. HALF AS MUCH 


5. TRYING 


+ 


MERCURY 


1, I WENT TO YOUR WEDDING ............ 


YOU BELONG TO ME 
2. MADEMOISELLE 


I DIDN’T KNOW ANY BETTER 


BS. ROGANNE .....sseccseces 
LEO LEA 


4. RELEASE ME .......:.... 
WEDDING BELLS WILL SOON BE, RINGING 


5. FORGETTING YOU ....... 


FORGIVE AND FORGET 


M-G-M 


1. LUNA ROSSA ............. 


PLL FORGET YOU 


2. BEYOND THE NEXT HILL... 


TILLIES TANGO 


3. WHY DON’T YOU BELIEVE ME. 


PURPLE SHADES 


4. EARLY AUTUMN ........ 


BECAUSE YOU’RE MINE 


5. SETTIN’ THE WOODS ON FIRE ......... 


YOU WIN AGAIN 
RCA VICTOR 


1. LADY OF SPAIN .......... 


OUTSIDE OF HEAVEN 


2. WISH YOU WERE HERE 
THE HAND OF FATE 


3. I WENT TO YOUR WEDDING .......... 


CAPITOL ‘% ARTIST 

1. MEET MR. CALLAGHAN ............ Les Paul-Mary Ford 
TAKE ME IN YOUR ARMS AND HOLD ME 

2. COMES A LONG A-LOVE.......c.0.eeeeeee++e4-Kay Starr 
THREE LETTERS 

3. I’M NEVER SATISFIED.......... weeeees-Nat (King) Cole 
BECAUSE YOU’RE MINE 

4. SOMEWHERE ALONG THE WAY ....... Nat (King) Cole 


Tennessee Ernie-Ella Mae Morse 


YOU BELONG TO ME..... 


......Frankie Laine-Jo Stafford 
SETTING THE WOODS ON FIRE 


4. HALF AS MUCH ........ccccscs seeees- ROSeMary Clooney 
POOR-WHIP POOR WILL 

i EES 1 0-02, sce eee aeeeedeee saeee Frankie Laine 
ROCK OF GIBRALTAR 

CORAL 

1. TAKES TWO TO TANGO ......... boo eesedecs Pearl Bailey 
LET THERE BE LOVE 

B FEE PAV Ore BON cc cccccccecetcceseéusey Ames Bros 
AL-LEE-O-AL-LEE-AY 

3. YOU’LL NEVER GET AWAY ......-cccccccce:s Ames Bros. 


ABSENCE MAKES THE HEART GROW FONDER 
5. TENNESSEE WARBLER .... 


Mi MRE WORPEREE no wd 6b cbbecdedwerseagetecera Mills Bros. 


VET TT OTe rTeE Leroy Andersen 


AUF WIEDERSEH’N SWEETHEART 


MY BONNIE LIES OVER THE OCEAN 


Seere acuin. Ge ewes Richard Hayes 


seeeee eweeeeeees 


nee eee eee eS ~-».--00 Stafford 


oepescesae 0, 0tanord 


Mills Bros. 


Pine Toppers 


..Bing Crosby-Jane Wyman 


...Guy Lombardo 


ee Ella Fitzgerald 


..Patti Page 
secsesdcecs GG Beware 


Vic Damone 


Patti Page-Rusty Draper 


¢| 


.Alan Dean 


**eee eeeee ere eeeese 


. Acquavivia 


08 6360seberes cee Cums 


.Billy Eckstine 


.Hank Williams 


...Eddie Fisher 
..Eddie Fisher 


... Hank Snow 


THE BOOGIE WOOGIE FLYING CLOUD 
4. I’VE GONE AND DONE IT AGAIN......... Johnnie & Jack 


TWO TIMING BLUES 
Se MNO 5 bs Svea de wedoas 


..Hugo Winterhalter 


SOMEWHERE ALONG THE WAY 
s AAAS ALAAAAAAAADAAAAAAAAAALAOO 


What Became of Kruesi, 
Who Built First Phono? 


Nearly everyone who knows any- 


| thing about the platter biz has 
|heard that one of Edison’s me- 


chanics, John Kruesi, constructed 
the first phono from a rough sketch 
drawn up by inventor. But hardly 
anybody seems to know what hap- 
pened afterwards to Kruesi. 

The Swiss-born machinist re- 
mained with Edison and became 
one of his partners in developing 
the electric light. In 1886, when 
the Edison machine works were re- 
moved to Schenectady, N. Y., 
Kruesi*went there as assistant gen- 
eral manager under Samuel Insull. 
When Generali Electric was formed 
in 1892, Kruesi became general 





manager. When he died in Febru- 





ary, 1899, he was General Elec- 
tric’s chief mechanical engineer. 


Kruesi came to this country in 


1870. In June, 1872, when Edison | 


was making Gold and Stock Ex- 
change telegraph instruments in a 
Newark shop, Kruesi joined him 
and was one of the first Edison 
workmen to be transferred from 
commercial to experimental work. 
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Longhair Disk Review 














Beethoven: Symphony No, 9 in 
D Minor. NBC Symphony Orches. 
tra under Arturo Toscanini, 


Wit 
Eileen Farrell, Nan Merriman i 
Peerce, Norman Scott, Robert 


Shaw Chorale (RCA Victor, 2 | Pp 
$11.14). ~— 
In over 50 years of condy 
Arturo Toscanini has ney: 
mitted a recording of Beethoven’. 
|}Ninth (“Choral”) Symphor -~ 
he has made several, with some 
firstrate orchestras) to be rr leased 
A strict perfectionist, he’s been 
held back by unsatisfactory mat 
ters (usually only to him) of tone 
| balance, shadings, dynamics o) a 
dozen lesser problems. Finally the 
maestro has okayed this NBC Sym. 
phony version, and no wonder 
Well worth the long wait, it's a 
lulu. This album immediately 
takes its place as the definitive re. 
corded version of a gigantic, tre. 
mendously complex work 


The last and greatest of Beet. 
hoven’s symphonies, composed by 





ting 
~~ 


per- 


an inwardly tortured soul long 
deaf, it is a massive musical state 
ment on the joys and problems of 


|human life, with its unusual, 





, , ad i we . corre £eel f 
CHnUlal Aliiaic @ pPUweriu:i Cry iUt @ 


human brotherhood. Its deep emo- 
| tional content, its sharp dramatie 
impact, are captured admirably in 
this recording. What stands out, 
above all, is the clarity of the read. 
ing, never muddled, mushy or 
sentimental, but brisk and incisive 
Performance throughout has 
steady vigor and drive, while the 
intricate finale, with chorus and 
orchestra interlacing, with solo 
| voices and instruments competing, 
is handled with astonishing disci- 
| pline for highly expressive results, 

The choral movement, based on 
Schiller’s “Ode to Joy,” is sung in 
German. Of the soloisis Jan Peerce 
and Eileen Farrell are standout, 
with Norman Scott and Nan 
Merriman as able assists in a 
harshly difficult score. The Robert 
Shaw Chorale does meritorious 


work with some of the most incon-3 


| siderate of measures ever written 
* | by a deaf man for the human 
| voice. The maestro, with his vir- 
| tuoso NBC symph, wraps it all up 
| with consummate genius for a 
| notable waxing. 
Fourth side of the LPs presents 
Toscy and the NBC crew in a re- 
| cording of Beethoven’s Symphony 


7 


| No. 1 in C. The maestro’s version § 


doesn’t match the majestic quality 
|of his Ninth, being a little precise 
and carefully-studied instead of 
buoyant and fancy free, but it’s 
authoritative and, meritorious nev- 
ertheless. Bron. 





Funes Named Peer V.P. 


Dr. Hugo M. Funes was upped 


ican operations at Peer Interna- 
tional last week. Dr. Funes, who'll 
headquarter in Buenos Aires, will 
set up branch offices in several 
South American countries. Peer 
already is repped in nine countries 
there. 

Dr. Funes was with Peer for 
seven years, He's expected to leave 
for his new headquarters during 
the latter part of the week. 





New Indie Label 

A ‘new indie record company was 
formed recently by the Independ- 
ent Recording-Promotion & Musi¢ 
Publishing Co. in Wilmington, 
N. C. Company is headed by John 
Lewis Jones. 

Thrush Mary Stocks is the first 
artist to join the label. 





—— 
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Aranle LEROY ANDERSON 


FOR WRITING AND WAXING A GREAT HIT! 


RIDE | 


like Stars Y 
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All Available on 
Decca Records 
GL-7509, GL-7519 
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Band Reviews 


WARNFY RUHL ORCH (8) 
With Elaine Powell 
Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City 

Current stand in the Terrace 
Grill of the Muehlebach is the 
fourth in recent years for Warney 
Ruhl, and as in past engagements 
he brings in a very able package 
of music and vocalists. 

Musical output is hotel tenor 
styie, with an instrumentation of 
three reeds, trumpet, piano, drums 
and string bass. Accent is on dans- 
able rhythms, crew giving a wide 
variety as it intermixes very new 
pops, standards, waltz numbers, 
Latins, medleys and novelties, with 
pairons making most of the offer- 
ings and keeping the floor busy 
throughout the evening 

Lively pace is further supported 
by a wealth of vocal talent which 
Ruhl has among the crew and in 
featured singer, Elaine Powell. 
~Bionde songstress is new to the 
game, but has an individual style 
which she projects nicely. In the 








way of male vocais Ruhl calls on 
Chuck Johnson, drummer, for 
baritone ballads; Ed Lucas, bass- 
man, for livelier tunes; Bob Ed¢ 
wards, reed section, for rhythm 


work; and Jack Williams, reed, for 
tenor pops. Johnson and Williams 
combine with Elaine Powell in the 
“Ruhltones” trio, a capable combo. 

During three-week stand here 
orch is doing a twice-nightly floor 
show, showing its singers and in- 


strumentalists to best advantage. | 
Show is the occasion for several | 
Dixieland | 


novelty numbers, a I 
opener, a novelty pantomime done 
by the entire crew and a parody 


on “Trees,” also by the entire out- | 


fit. Midway in the 
Powell does “Almost Like Being in 
Love” for strong hand and en- 
cores with “Mean To Me.” Chuck 
Johnson has a solo entry on “Old 
Man River,” and at the keyboard 
Vina Ruhl has her inning for a 
catchy “Cumina.” Session ends 
with orch members demonstrating 
the raspa and drawing the custom- 
ers on floor to sample the dance 
and stay for regular terp session. 
Twenty-minute show is well paced 
throughout. Quin. 


TEX BENEKE ORCH (16) 

With Bill Raymond and Joan Kav- 
anaugh 

St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco 


~-~“Phis crew is a carefully gathered | 


tribé pf music makers who are hep 
exponents of smooth music. Wide 
range of tonal effects, clever mix- 
ing of tunes and a fair share of 
novelty items are neatly directed 
to meet the demands of all age 
sets, with most of emphdsis on the 
lively stuff to keep the younger 
element happy. Decidedly main- 
taining the Glenn Miiler slant 
there is no doubt but that Beneke 
succeeds in great measure in car- 
rying on that tradition. 

Hitting this room, new for him, 
his troupe played on the loud side 
as a starter but it was evident that 
toning down to allow for the acou- 
stics was in the offing. Over-em- 
phasis of the brass, can create a 
considerable din. 


. 

Beneke’s. four trumpets, four 
trombones, five saxes, bass, drums 
and piano are a well integrated 
unit. It’s good dance music and 
good listening to for the _ sitters- 


outer. The vocalists meet all 
trains with Joan Kavanaugh a 
good looker into the bargain. 
Definitely a tops outfit. Ted. 


show Miss | 








And His Orchestra 
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Survey of retail disk best o vi © 2\g : 
sellers. based on reports ob- iy @iai¢ alelelslete~ 
tained from leading stores in Silals|O!|s|a ele. = S ry w ' 
12 cities « d showing com- MHislulslisislaié a 3) - 2 0 
parative sales rating for this eliGS@isZiSlizi£Zifx@l*f*ig isle r 
and last week. eis | els! ./8i/sle ce is/Slsl a 
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nation Week Ending yeleleigieieliia le lgle s 
Rating S 27 eis ST ele ei elf ilisily Ss 
epl. eZ eller elisa ig lele| s 
This Last Fist ea | BSB Ss | ~ |S islsiz T 
wk. wk. Artist, Label, Title zio|Sis |BIEiElale lala &iS8 
PATTI PAGE (Mercury) 
1 1 “I Went to Your Wedding” 2 1 3 1 1 6 1 PS 1 3 103 
JO STAFFORD (Columbia) 
2 2 “You Belong to Me”........ 1 oe a a 1 2 1 _ 84 
JO STAFFORD (Columbia) 
3 6 “Jambalaya”... rit) eee Z a. ~3.. 3.3 #5 , 2 ve SS 69 
EDDIE FISHER (Victor) i 
4 3 “Wish You Were Here” eee eeee 3° Q 5 6 ; i 9 coe, © 3 3 9 58 
‘¢ ~ LES PAUL (Capito!) ; 
oA 8 “Meet Mr. Callaghan” a 5 eee. | “a Do a 6 2 41 
Cyt i - WERA LYNN (London) 
5B _4 “Auf Wiederseh’n” ties eet ae ee 10... 6 | 7 8 6 4 4 ae 
FRANKIE LAINE (Columbia) 2 ‘ 
; a “High Noon” ees = 7... OS. i td = 9 6 8 _ 9 44 2 7 38 
ROSEMARY CLOONEY (Col) he 
7. #7 =“Half As Much”........ 10 or 7 § 8 8. 5 3 
DEAN MARTIN (Capitol) : 
8 9 “You Belong to Me”............. 5 2 i 25 
NAT COLE (Capitol) 
9 10 “Somewhere Along Way”........ 8 6 8 3 i ae 
SLIM WHITMAN (Imperial) 
10 12 £=“Indian Love _Call” SS a ae 9 3 9 a 19 
HARRY GROVE (London) 
11 11 “Meet Mr. Callaghan”........... 3 2 17 
PEARL BAILEY (Coral) 
12 15 “Takes Two to Tango”........... 6 2 14 
HILL TOPPERS (Dot) 
+ Re: ee ae PST Piet a 2 7 13 
SAMMY KAYE (Columbia) 
14 14 “Walkin’ to Missouri”........... 3.6 C8 10 
MILLS BROS. (Decca) 
15 ET cll dune. #5 s.cecs's 0:00 « 7 6 i] 
EDDIE “ISHER (Victor) 
16 “Outside of Heaven”. ........... 4 7 
ROSEMARY CLOONEY (Col) 
|| 17A 17 “Blues in the Night”............. 7 9 6 
| SUNNY GALE (Victor) 
ie “I Laughed At Love”............ 5 6 
D. Cornell-T. Brewer (Coral) 
17C “You'll Never Get Away”........ i = i= ei 6 
1 2 3 4 5 : 
WISH YOU WERE THE MERRY WIDOW LIBERACE BIG BAND BASH| NEW FACES OF 
FIVE TOP HERE Hollywood Cast Columbia Billy May 1952 
Bway Cast M-G-M CL-6217 Capitol or ow 
A L B U M S Victor M-G-M-157 B-308 KCF-329 OC-1008 
x LOC-1007 K-157 C-308 DCN-329° WOC-1008 
i OC-1007 E-157 L-329 LOC-1008 

















New York 


Don Cornell, Coral Records 
pactee into the Golden Hotel, 
Reno, for a two-week stand be- 
ginning Oct. 22. He follows with a 
two-week booking at the El Ran- 
cho, Las Vegas . . Alan Dean 
|into the Prince George Hotel, To- 
ronto, Oct. 10... Harry Belafonte 





|epens at the Thunderbird, Las 
Vegas Thursday (2)... Ray 
Charles Trie currenily at the 


Bermuda Room, New York cafe.., 
/M-G-M Records sent a model, 
|garbed in Lana Turner's costume 
|\from the Metro filmusical, “The 
| Merry Widow,” on a round | 
New York disk, jockeys with its 
| soundtrack album of the pic. 


Pittsburgh 


Latest in the polka band around 
ihere is the Levitske outfit. It’s 
jheaded by Andy Levitske, on ac- 
|cordion, and his brother, John, oi 
|drums.. 











On the Upbeat 


has cancelled out ..Al Marsico us- 
ing Mary Lou Hough on piano in 
his reorganized nitery band...Art 
Farrar opens week’s engagement 
Monday (6) at Vogue Terrace... 

Piccolo Pete 


ast Liberty... 


at new Horizon Room of Greater | 


Pittsburgh Airport. 


Chicago ‘ 
Ernie Rudy headlines Grant 
Theatre, Evansville, Ind., show for 


five days Oct. 8 and works his way | 
of the | up to Chicago and Melody Mill 


for two weeks starting Oct. 22... 
Pappy’s, Dallas, is dropping talent 


for bands and has set Buddy Mor- | 


row Oct. 31 for two frames to be 
followed by Ernie Rudy for two 
more ... Jimmy Palmer is play- 
ing the college circuit and has n 
inked for Perdue, Oct. 10, Illinois 


State Normal, Oct. 18 and Notre|h 


Dame, Oct. 24 .. . Herbie Fields 


Baron Elliott’s orch al-| has a three-weeker at the Flame, 


Tony Pastor jumps into Melody 


1 booked | Mill Oct. 15 with a telecast out of 
for week of Oct. 6 at Bill Green's,’ the ballroom and stays for 14 days 


RICE HOTEL Posy set a a | St. Paul beginning Oct. 10. 
eve party at the Pittsburg ie 
HOUSTON lub...Carmen Cavallaro, | 
teat aiieeemeeeetiatiel nar meer sou 























and then goes into the Peabody, 
Memphis . . . Weavers have been 
pacted for Angelo’s, Omaha, Oct. 
| 24 for a stanza... Louis Jordan 
| set for Riviera, St. Louis, Nov. 18 
\for a week ... Hal McIntyre will 
| be featured at the Home Show, 
Sioux Falls, S. D., Nov. 25 through 
|30 ... Jan Garber grabbed the 


orch had option |Horse Show at Baton Rouge, La.,| disk singers and the band-battle 
icked up again at VTW Club in| Nov. 6-9 and then moves up into | has switched to the “battle of the 
E ditto Larry Faith | the Claridge, Memphis, Nov. 10 for | baritones.” 


| two weeks .. . Bill Snyder signed 
Jack Beckman as personal mana- 


| ger. 


Dallas 


Peter Lind Hayes and Mary 
Healy inked for two weeks in 
Baker Hotel’s Mural Room, start- 
ing Oct. 23... Mel Torme does a 
fortnight at Abe’s Colony Club in 
January ... Al Denahue orch set 
today (Wed.) at Dallas Athletic 
Club, and Frankie Carle orch Oct. 
10 at Baker Hotel, for Oklahoma 
U. Club, preceding annual Texas 
U.-Oklahoma U. football game 
ere .. . Pappy’s Showland has 
Ray Anthony orch for a night's 
stand Oct. 3, and two weeks each 
for Sandy Sandifer orch, Oct. 4: 
Hal McIntyre orch, Oct. 17: Ernie 
Rudy orch, Nov. 14 and Johnny 
Long’s crew on Nov, 28. 

LS AN RE cam 
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| Band Biz a 
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Continued from Page 109 








el 
Astoria, N.Y., and Sammy Kaye also 
|continue to attract the crowds 

A few ballroom ops, however 
contend that the big orchs have lost 
their drawing power and hb» 
switched to booking local er, me 
semi-name bands with a ; 
artist as the marquee hypo 
Hollywood Palladium and Frank 
Dailey’s Meadowbrook ‘¢ 
Grove, N. J.; have been de 
sizing name bands and are « 
on the disk artists to pull th; 
of the red. Several agen 
maintain that these spots | 
| switched to solo wax stars be; 
they won't pay the name orch’s 
price. Meadowbrook, for example, 
is offering most of the name lead. 
ers $2,500 guarantée against 27!.,¢; 
of the gross. A. lot of orchs h ive 
turned down dates there figuring 
it’s more profitable to stick to the 
road where the price is gene; 
$1,500 vs. 60° 
nite stands. 


On the other hand, ops like Bill 
| Levine of the Rustic Cabin, Engle. 
wood Cliffs, N. J., is moving deeper 
into a name band admitting that the 
big bands have built a steady clien- 
tele for his spot. Majority of ops 
,around the country are following 
Levine’s booking pattern especially 
in weekend dates. According to the 
agencies, the biggest problem is 
trying to convince the ops to spread 
out their dance dates throughout 
the week so that they can avoid a 
| booking scramble. Ops, however, 
| feel that the dance biz is strictly a 
| weekend biz and for the most part 
refuse to gainble a guarantee on a 
midweek date. 


Another problem confronting 
| agencies is the brushoff given their 
new orch properties by the ball- 
;room ops. “The only way the band 
biz can continue growing,” one 
agency man said, “is to develop 
| young orchs, but the ops just want 
Names and they won't play ball 
with us.” Several ops, however, 
{complain that the agencies have 
been forcing them to play ball via 
the block booking practice which 
gives them a name orch only if 
they also pact a young band for an- 
other date. The tyro orchs come 
|cheap and generally have been 
| driving their dates into the black. 
| Nevertheless, they are still the big 
_ bone of contention between opera- 
| tors and agencies. 
| Big difficulty in getting the band 
| biz back to the level of the ‘30s is 
lack of personality leaders and 
players. When Goodman, Miller, 
Shaw and the Dorseys were the b.0. 
| draws, the teenagers and terpsters 
| were violently partisan. — Excite- 
|ment generated by these orchs via 
fan clubs, “battle of the bands.” 
etc., paid off in big receipts. To- 
day the fan clubs virtually have 
become the personal property of 


Op dick 
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men 
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of the Bross or one- 





Trade, however. 1s 
| counting on such new band names 
}as Sauter-Finegan, Art Lowry and 
the year-old Billy May crew to re- 
vive the interest. 
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PUNKY PUNKIN 








Recorded by 
ROY ROGERS FRAN ALLISON ROSEMARY CLOONEY RAY CHARLES QUINTET TERESA BREWER 
Victor Victor Columbia MGM London 











GEORGE PAXTON, Inc. 


1619 Broadway, New York 
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AGVA Members Petition Union to Kill 
Ban on Deejay Cuffos; Biz Needs Hypo 


pers of thé American Guilds 
iety Artists are originating 

of tions “asking the union to re- 
move the ban on cuffo appearances 
on cafe-emanated disk-jockey shows. 
Movement has been started to re- 
ecind the ruling which went into 
; lier this year as a means Opening road attraction of the 
to pub-| local season was “Holiday on Ice” 
| playing a six-day stand in the 





Mem 


‘Holiday’ Icer Neat 556 
As K. C. Aud. Teeoffer 


Kansas City, Sept. 30. 





effect ear ) 
of permitting performers 
licize themselves. 

It’s planned to ask the national | 
poard to act or the petitions at its | terday (Mon,). 
poard meeting starting next Wed-| show in here and likely to be the 
nesday (8) in New York. only K.C. icer of the year, it gar- 

The disk-jockey rule has been nered a good $55,000 in seven per- 
one of the most controversial in yy ge carn scaled to $3. 
the history of the union. There - ee = 2 a good start 
nave been few rulings by the union ednesday night (24) with Ararat 


which caused as much excitement. 


Shrine as sponsor, and drew good 


press notices. Sturdy pace con- 


1 ac f the ruling, dee-| * 
With enactment o 8 tinued throughout the six 


jay had to pay clubdate minimums 
in order to interview a performer, 
even if he didn’t do his act. Thus, 
a singer had to be paid even if he 
didn’t sing, or a comedian, even if 
he stuck to politics or similar sub- 
jects, had to present a bill, 
if the show emanated in a cafe. 
Results of this petition will be 
watched carefully in all segments 
of the trade. Should the “board act 
on this repealer, then it’s antici- 
pated that another movement will 


ac ; resci i ¥ > Pis- i p ° 
start asking the rescinding of legis-| nec. man, Tom Hastings. He plans 


lation banning guest nights in cafes, 'to convert it into an Hawaiian-style 
unless performers are given full! -ectaurant, eliminating the present 
salary. 'type of entertainment. 

Feeling behind the disk-jockey| (Cafe's present owner acquired it 
repeal movement is that the cafe {a few months ago when it ran afoul 
biz is at an ebb point at this time. |of the law for selling liquor after 
Everything possible must be done | hours. 
to “glamorize” the industry and One of the city’s two leading 
get people to go out so that act/supper clubs, the Hotel Nicollet 
employment could rise. It’s prob-| Minnesota Terrace, is being turned 
able that the same line of thought|jinto a convention ballroom but. 
will be applied to repeal of the| while abandoning floor entertain- 
guest-night ban. ment as a steady and regular diet, 
will bring in five or six name per- 
formers from time to time if and 
when they're available. 

The extent to which the Hawaiian 
bug has bitten here is reflected in 
fact that the Curly plans follow 
the Syracuse War Memorial. those announced by the Hotel 

The duo’s show will include | Nicollet regarding the launching of 
songstress Kitty Kallen and Dick|a Don the Beachcomber replica to 
Stabile’s orch. replace the Terrace. 





Mpls. New Shake 


Minneapolis, Sept. 30. 








» M&L’s Syracuse Ist 
Syracuse, Sept. 30. 
Dean Martin & Jerry Lewis will 
make their local debut Oct. 31 at 





‘Ice Follies’ Fat 3846, L.A. 


Hollywood, Sept. 30 
The Shipstads & Johnson “Ice 
Follies” closed a 28-day stand at 
the Pan Pacific Auditorium, Los 
Angeles, with a socko $384,000. 


Gross was somewhat under last 
year’s figure because of rescaling 
of house. However, total take rep- 
resents an increased attendance. 





Munieipal. Auditorium closing yes- | 
Third time for the | 


days. | at 


A Hawaiian Kick 


Curly’s, one of the few remaining | 
niteries here and one of town’s | re ssa as 
largest, is being sold to local busi- | Follies operated under a corporate 





'AGVA Offers Deal To 
Take Noel Sherman 
Off Its Unfair List 


Noel Sherman, producer of 
“Water Follies,” which met with 
| financial difficulties on its recent 
|South American tour, has been of- 
fered a deal by the American Guild 
of Variety Artists whereby 
would be taken off the union’s un- 
fair list. At a meeting of the N. Y. | 
; Branch board, a deal was arrived 
whereby Sherman would be} 
permitted to work with AGVA| 
performers if he reimbursed the | 
union’s welfare fund to the extent | 
of $3,362, sum which was laid out | 
by AGVA in order to get perform- | 
ers back from South America. In| 
addition, Sherman would have to| 
assume liability for all future claims | 
| resulting from the South American | 
trip. 

Union held that although “Water 





|setup which would legally absolve | 
Sherman as an individual, from any 
financial claims, Sherman was| 
morally responsible. When “Water | 
Follies” tour folded, the U. S. Dept. 
of State brought back the per-| 
formers and AGVA reimbursed the | 


| Government from its welfare dept. | 





Chi Theatre’s H.0.’s | 


Chicago, Sept. 30. 


In an unusual action, Nate Platt, 
Chicago Theatre booker, has re- 
tained two acts over from the pre- | 





| vious show. Bili Snyder, composer 


and pianist, stays on, as does the | 
Manhattan Rockets 16-girl line. 
Peter Lind Hayes & Mary Healy 
headline the Oct. 3 show, Al Mar- 
tino and Jan Murray share honors 


he | 





Newark Negro Vauder’s 
Fast Fold; Bond Payoff 


The Negro vaude venture at the 
| Newark Opera House, Newark, was 
shuttered Friday (26) following 
failure to pay off the cast. Ameri- 
can Guild of Variety Artists started 
shelling out salaries from a bend 
that had been posted with the 
union House operated for one 
week. 

Manhattan Paul was producer of 
the show. He went in with back- 
ing from several sources. 





Miami's Pre-Season Dope Sheet: 
Pessimism, Optimism, Yes-No Names 


+ By L/ RY SOLLOWAY 


| Miami, Sept. 30. 

Winter seasons picture for this 
pastel playground—now extended 
via new motel and hotel building 
all the way to Hollywood (Fila., 
that is)—finds the cafe situation a 
mixture of muddlement, pessimism 
and optimism, with only hotel row 
seemingly set on _ policy. The 
straight niteries amon the bigger 
spots are the most confused, due to 
legal and lease lements, an 
upsurge of late-hour’ intimeries, 
and general apprehension on part 
of most operators with resultant 
scaling down in the middle-budget 
groups. 


entang 





That there’ll be no gambling of 
any kind except sneak an ac- 
cepted fact; thus, biddins at top 
|fees for toppers will be confined to 
just a few. 


is 


Bailey's 1006 Suit 
Vs. N. J. Riviera 


Singer Pearl 


Copa on the Hook 

Biggest club in the Copa 
City, is currently in liti with 
lock on door, pending applications 
for receivership upcoming in local 
courts. This may mean split of the 
| Murray Weinger and Ned Schuyler 
combo which has run the spot for 
two seasons. Schuyler ailing, has 
taken himself out of active nitery 
operation. Weinger, currently in 
New York, is reported going aheed 
on tentative bookings and looks to 
be inheritor of the 750-seater’s 
reins with “new money” coming in 
to take up the “claims” angle. 

No matter what the legal windup, 
|Cepa City will be going this sea- 
|son, though no one at this time 
|ean name the date of opening. 
Which brings up status of the 
Schuyler Freres’*Beachcomber, the 
| former big rival for name bookings. 
|Ed Fielding, who ran the’ bistro 
friend visited the cafe. In the lobby, | last year under a lease agreement 
one of a party of 14 assailed her | Which prevented him from utilizing 
after making an anti-Negro remark. |@ny name acts in ‘competish with 
She was escorted backstage by a|Copa, has not as yet renewed his 
busboy and after her escort left,|Sublease from the Schuyler inter- 
ene of the party followed her and ests. If he does not, there is possi- 


area 


tation 


Bailey last week 
filed a $100,000 suit against Bill 
Miller’s Riviera, Ft. Lee, N. J., 
charging that the cafe failed to 
provide her with adequate protec- 
tion, which, she claims, led to her 
being beaten by an unknown as- 
sailant. 

Miss Bailey contends that the| 
nitery failed to police the spot| 
properly. She states that she was 
followed backstage by an unknown | 
person, knocked to the floor and 
then beaten and kicked. She was 
forced to cancel two engagements 
because of the assault, she declares 
in her N. Y. Federal Court action. 

Incident occurred at the Riviera 
on Sept. 15, when she and a femme 





on the Oct. 17 bill. With Frankie 
Laine and Nat (King) Cole set to 
follow. 





| beat her. A waiter captain, Jack | bility that the original operators 
| Bruno, who attempted to chase the | ‘Schuyler & Co.) will take it back 
'attacker, was also roughed up. (Continued on page 116) 
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She's New = She's Different — She's Refreshing 
“THE GAL HAS EVERYTHING — LOOKS, SHAPE, VOICE AND CLASS!” 


JOY LANE 


“THE GIRL WITH A CONSCIENCE” 


Currently: 


_ LAST FRONTIER—LAS VEGAS 


Opening Novemker 3: 








———— 


“A SHOWSTOPPER HERE!” 


— Variety 


RIVERSIDE HOTEL—RENO 


Exclusive Management: ARTHUR SILBER - JOE BREN AGENCY, Hollywood 


— NICK KENNY, N. Y. Daily Mirror 
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and again compete with Copa City, , 
leading to top bidding for names. 

All of which leads to the Clover 
Club and owner Jack Goldman’s 
tour around the country seeking 
the best—with an open checkbook 


Miami Pre-Season Dope 


Continued from page 115 


‘will adhere to last year’s money-| causeway (not connected with city 


rants and some hotels which are al- 
Nt lowed all-night liquor licenses. | 
|There’s the Brook Club Lounge 
with Charlie Farrell moving over 
|from the defunct Park Avenue Club 
\(now strictly a restaurant) after 
the Latin Quarter in December and | eight years. Along with 79th St. 








making Continental revue idea with | authority) there is the Bonfire, 
new personne! in ranks. | Chary’s, Cork Club, Harbor Club 
Same Old Stand |and other spots building, all using | 

ts _. __| instrumental and solo acts in the| 

The Vagabonds are due to return $150 to $500 range, depending on 
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Unit Review 
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It’s Not Illegal 











Saliy Rand Show 
(MID-SOUTH FAIR, MEMPHIS) 
Memphis, Sept. 24. 

Sally Rand, Roland Drayer, Jim- 
my August, Fred Werner, Sally 
Rand Girls (11), Henry Rodidger; 
Sally Rand, producer-director; $i 
weekdays, $1.50 Sat.-Sun. 





To Spike Drinks 
Mpls. Court Holds 


Minneapolis, Sept, 30. 
Local niteries that keep open 
after liquor hours, to serve food 
tand on Sundays when the sale of 
|any beverage stronger than 32 





—for his mainland spot. He has/to their club in December with | g..y power | | beer is prohibited, are affected by 
already pacted Johnnie Ray, Spike their former policy of booking In the hotel club-date and the|. Sally Rand is still boff at the | Municipal Judge Tom Bergin hold- 
Jones & Co., Billy Gray, Patti) newer faces and comedians for bracket, it| D-0. She’s demonstrating this|ing that a city council ordinance 


Moore & Ben Lessy, Jackie Miles, | 
and is dickering with Rose Marie, 


their class spot. Martha Raye at her 
Five O’Clock Club (in November) 


aforementioned nitery 
means plenty of work for the 
smaller acts which, if they click, | 


aplenty during her stint at the 
annual Mid-South Fair, Sept. 18- 


| banning “spiking” is illegal. 
| The 1400 Club, which does the 


Sophie Tucker, Tony Martin and/ wil] also stick to policy of solid may: wind up in the larger spots 27. The fan dancing topper is pull- | puik of its business after niterics 
others in the high brackets. One of |- ovelty acts and young upcoming poof rl established Pr se ing terrif crowds and ogo oop | and other liquor spots are closed, 
his prize bookings may be return | comics. Set to ceme back with her| -.ivec Most of the booking asen-| 2 rousing record to hy $14, |had been raided for allegedly 
of Lena Horne for a seasonal date.| are the Kirby Stone quintet and | ° S. s cing for the opening weekend. 


That he’s on first base and going, is 
obvious in the present situation. 
La Rue’s, last season’s click, has 
set Los Chavales de Espana for | 
winter run combining dance-show 
policy. Last year it was straight 
dine-dance. Ciro’s looks to be under 
Maurice Pollak’s direction again. 


always standard Ben Yost Singers. | 
Both Miss Raye and the Vagabonds 
are consistent money-makers, based 
on their draw, with the frenetic) 
comedienne probably the most con- | 
sistent in-the-black-act working this | 
area. 

Along the smaller cafes, Mother | 


|amount of adornments taken off. | 


cies around the area complain that | 
they cannot get enough talent in| 
this bracket to fill their orders. j 

For the rest, the recent crack-| 


And the payoff is that the show 
is tame enough for grandma and 
the old folks to take a gander at. 
The show savvy gal has surrounded 


down by the law on stripperies| herself with a line of 11 girls who 
hasn’t held up their operations; the | are easy on the eyes and handle 
strippers are more careful on} themselves in topflight fashion. 

The layout is loaded with nifty 
Expected that with season time, all| numbers which have all been 


| serving ginger ale and other setups 
and permitting patrons to spike 
them. 

Judge Bergin dismissed the 
charges against the establishment's 
co-owner and a waitress. It was 
the second time in a year and a 
half that a spiking case has been 
tossed out of court on a legal tech- 





Show idea is not set, though Bo | ty he Ma = > ee | will be forgotten until the lull come | created and directed by Miss Rand. | nicality. Another mn are ee 
= ‘“ ane SFSS Rave Seen: eae in the spot plus other new face acts spring. As for the “femmic” ideas,| The costumes and scenery are far|the ordinance unconstitutional in 
about. : t, us . S | 


Felix Young is building a new 


as well as instrumental groups. | 


swank supper club and will utilize | Kelly’s is reported for sale, but it 
two orchs. Lou Walters reopens|is 2 good bet the present owners 











| will be back in operation, 


above the carnie or tent category. 


hey’ll be carefully liced, with : 
pg Kelle Deane eam PA Production could easily hold better 


all the types going in for male at- 
tire to keep within bounds. 


It adds up to more places operat- fare better than par over the ap- 


than its own in a name house and | 


a case involving a restaurant with- 
jout a liquor license. 














} 


ing than ever, but on this trip, with 


| plause and b.o. courses. 


e ’ 
hp tenrng pad tes pd nage wad f more work for the middle-salary| Neat opening finds a girl trio Chicago $s 


. wear talonte with | Pouring out clever patter telling , 
Elliott as the feature at the Bald- | 2¢ts and the newer talents with | the customers that “people no 
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America's Newest 
~~’ Novelty Act 


CLEVER © COMPLETELY 


Exclusive Management 
MUTUAL ENTERTAINMENT 


AGENCY, INC. 


203 N. Webash, Chicege 
RA 6-6990 


JAY MARSHALL 


Currently 


Palace, N.Y. 


PRESTIGE 
DATE 


Mgt.: 
MARK LEDDY 























LEON NEWMAN | 





Direction: JACK DAVIES 


= *&. 22.2% 


which features plush rooms accom- 
modating from 250 up and featur- 
ing one or two acts and a top orch. 
All can afford losses, through ab- 
sorption in regular hotel operation, 
marked off to “publicity.” Most 
are worked in tight enough man- 
ner to reach a break-even point or 


Saxony. 

The Saxony, which has enlarged 
dining room into a supper club 
layout allowing for some 350-400, 
may go all-out for acts such as 
play New York’s better hotel cafes, 
with a Hildegarde, Edith Piaf, Mor- 
ton Downey in mind; across the 
lobby the Shell-I-Mar, a 250-seater, 
will be devoted exclusively to 
Latinaddicts. It will be a one-show 
policy, plus those sumptuous room 
accommodations in the deal. 

Best of the hotel line, including 
the new ones such as the Algiers, 
will folldw the policy established 
years ago by,the Lérd Tarleton, of 
booking club dates with acts after 
they’ve completed runs in straight 
niteries. Possibility that some of 
the group (Monte Carlo, Shersy 
Frontenac, Algiers) may go in for 
full weeks if competition’ is too 
tough. 

More & More Smallies 

There'll be an upsurge of intim- 
eries built as adjuncts to restau- 


* 








tremendously. 











House Reviews 


aquuam, Continued from page 25 jae 


Apolle, N. Y. 














*handers, show fine tricks and hit 
some comedy falls for good effect 
Betty Carter is under New Acts. 

The band is a family affair 
headed by Duke Hampton, whose 
name suggests a union of two top 
names in Negro jazz circles. Crew 
comprises eight brethers and sis- 
ters, a brother-in-law and the rest 
are good friends. It’s an inierest- 
ing combo. The gals combine in 
dances, another sings blues and 
their formations suggest good 
preparation. 

While not a musically ingenious 
group, with some _ unprofessional 
touches, they do present a refresh- 
ing facade. Their lack of musical 
sophistication and rough stage de- 
meanor aren’t serious faults at 
this stage. They are capable in- 
strumentalists, have good arrange- 
ments and should get by in most 
situations. Jose. 





Eric Thorsen booked for the 





Just 
Concluded 


the Schroeder, Milwaukee, Dec. 2. 


From Nottingham Journal: 
“Following BOB HOPE at the Palladium is a for- 
midable task for an American comedian, but it 
did not daunt GEORGIE KAYE tonight. 
“Working steadily from the ordinary to the ex- 
traordinary, with a calm and assured line of 
patter, he brought the house down in easy stages." 


Rice Hotel, Houston, Oct. 30, and | name had previously 


is a show by himself. A 
} one-man pit band, he moves -the 
}Show along musically without a 
| flaw. 

Roland Drayer is spotted as em- 
cee and featured singer, but is 
much stronger in the latter. He 
handles his patter sans any punch 
and occasionally goes aloof. But 


| short loss through season. They in-| gins takes no chances. He plants a/he bounces back in winning fashion \ THAT 
DIFFERENT * PIANO ‘clude Sans Souci, Nautilus, Casa- y ny me Seuss that help him off with nis, pipes, — ‘em = ‘i FABULOUS 
ty) rn) er returns. : is medley of “ ahoma,” an FOURSOME 
PUPPET ARTISTRY blanca and for this season, the The Earles (2), good hand-to- y a\ 


then stops them with “Ireland.” 


Fred Werner in the deuce oe 
is okay as a cello performer but 
weak in the comic role. He wields 
a-neat bow on his cello, which is 
also loaded with laugh-getting 
props, but when he milks for ap- 
plause with his comedy routine, 
he falls flat. Werner salvages his 
act with a slick rendition of “Kiss 
Me.” Jimmy August, in a drunk 
dance and snappy military tap rou- 
tine in the finale with the entire 
company, scores easily. 


Miss Rand and troupe move on 
to Dallas for the Texas State Fair 
(Oct. 4-19). After that, she’ll wrap 
up her show and take a hiatus 
until next year. Matt 





Peter Kourmpates, 33-year-old 
aerialist who died in . Chatham, 
N.B., last August after an 80-foot 
fall, was partnered with his 
| brother, William, in the act known 
| as the Barrett Bros. The brother’s 
been re- 





ported as Paul. * 


















and |win’s, plus a variety group that | Cnough potency to attract atten-| longer are screaming for strip NEW LAWRENCE 
“MR CHIPS” | doesn’t cost too much but is ‘clicko | ““" | numbers but talent is what the 
¥ |with the smarter crowd who ccd sieeeen Bn Gtat —, is mF 4 pee atu a: 
* i the old block" | here. _ Miami La Vie? iberally sprinkled throughou € 
@ chip of 3 = | El Mambo (formef Kitty Davis,| A Miami Beach edition of La Vie | 40-minute show. Highlight of the i es 
| Old Roumanian, et al.) was a click | em Rose, N. Y., is in the works, ac- femme routines is the “Manhattan * 
| last summer with a pop price policy | cording to Monte Proser, room’s| Scene” production by Miss Rand 
land will return same with local| Operator. It's known that Julius| Which scores heavily. ‘ + 
|fave maestro Freddie Calo and his | Gaines, operator of the Casablanca| The girls are also spotted in 
|own Latin revue. Hotel, Miami Beach, was in New| “Fan P oar hee ge “ eo * 
| Alan Gale, who almost had his; York last week negotiating with | €TOO for the star's entry w 
|club sold to thrush Gracie Barrie*|Proser to take over the Club) fan routine. La Rand still handles OES. a 
|has decided to return with the show | Morocco in that hotel on a per-| fcnion and is socko in her grace Restaurant — Cock, 
|he is currently presenting in Man-| centage basis. In addition, Proser! showmanship and selling style. She Modern Ki chenette * 
oath toe nnteeating a cepiaas |ather rooms. Os “*CT*| knows her bia-—knows her andi.| Mh eam atom ‘ 
on ; . er ._|ence and injects a “ladyship” at- Tub and Shower 
production, his tariffs are on same However, Proser is still studying; mosphere into her strip-fan por- —Moedere Apocint- 
level as the larger rooms with the | all propositions. He'd rather take|tion. The audience was with her Lake and Park. 7 
name shows. over a nitery operation than ajall the way at show caught. secret 
Cushidn. for Hotels ys — gpa iagn curfew | Henry Rodidger, who accomps meen mares 
In best shape is the hotel group [Reon SENS SS SR Se grees a production on the Ham- Cateope aoe ilitece ae ‘Longbeach 1-2100 


























Just Concluded Their Second 
Engagement Within Th-ee Months at 


THE FLAME, Akron 


WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 
Chicago, tH. © 


Personal Management: 
HARRY LAWRENCE, New York 


and CANASTA the Cat 


ENTERTAINING THE 
BOYS IN KOREA 


Direction 
WM. MORRIS AGEI.CY 








“His impressions are gems and he comes through 
to solid hit. His performance is a must and he 
should quickly be as popular here as he evi- 
dently is in his native America." 


THE PERFORMER. 


“Thank you Georgie for a great job; come back soon.” — VAL PARNELL 


* GEORGIE KAYE x 


LONDON PALLADIUM 


Thanks LEW AND LESLIE GRADE, VAL PARNELL, EDDIE ELKORT 
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' CONGO ROOM AT THE. | 

: ENCHANTING HOTEL SAHARA | 
' IN LAS VEGAS - NEVADA _ . | 
* 

* 
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| FEEL HONORED AT HAVING BEEN | 

CHOSEN AS THE PREMIER PERFORMER 

FOR THE OPENING OF THE NEW HOTEL SAHARA 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 7th. + 
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cost of doing a show will be less 


sicians. Beckman & Pransky will 


Limited Partnership Financing Rears |: sisters. 


There has been some pressure 


: ’ en] book. Seating capacity is 901. A 
Head in Burlesque Via N. J.'s Ex-Keith £02! "0% «renee 


Limited partnerships, a major 


method of legit show financing, has | 


now hit the burlesque field for 
the first time. The Colony Thea- 
tre, Union City, N. J., is now at- 
tempting to raise $35,000 to capi- 
talize the operation of that house 
It was formerly the B. F. Keith 
vaude house and until recently 
Was operated as a filmer. 

According to the _ prospectus, 
general partner will be Harry W. 
Doniger, who has operated thea- 
tres in New York. Sam Steinman, 
New York flack, will do publicity 
and advertising. Shares in the set- 
up ranging from one-seventh of 
1% to $35.000 for 50% are avail- 
able. Lowest unit is selling for 
$100. 

Union City is already w.k. as a 
burley centre because of the Hud- 


son Theatre, which for many years 
has drawn on New York for a 
healthy share of its audience. 
Gotham has been without an op- 
eration labelled “burlesque” or 
“follies” for a decade since the 
late Mayor FioreHo H. LaGuardia 
banned reissue. of 
burley theatres. 
Prospectus claims that. operating 
permit has been assured following 
completion of stage alterations. It’s 
planned to run two shows daily. 
House has been leased for 21 
years. Rental, it’s claimed, is $13.- 


| 000 annually and outlay of $12,000 


is necessary to get the house ready 
for business. Remainder will be 
utilized as working capital. 


It's claimed that operation calls | within a wide radius of New York | 


licenses to} 


for reopening of N. Y. to  bur- 
lesque. The Theatrical Fact Finding 
Committee has been working on 
that situation for more than a 
year, but no results have been at- 
tained as vet. However, the com- 


mittee- is still hopeful that the} 


Gotham coin now going to Union 
City will stay in New York. 


Video Names 


| ‘| -Niter Fling 





Theatre and nitery operators 


for $250 weekly rental and $750/ are hopeful of getting a flock of 


for extensive advertising and total | television names on a one-night | returning to the U. S. on the Sept. 
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LANDRE and VERNA 


AMERICA'S MOST EXCITING DANCERS 


CURRENTLY 


CIRO’S 


IN HOLLYWOOD e 





DIRECTION: : ~ 
HANS LEDERER and 
LEW AND LESLIE GRADE, INC., LTD. 
































a 


basis. Managements have been en- 


couraged by the booking offices | 


to feel that they'll be able to get 
many headliners for a*part of the 
; week, 

| Patti Page has played some one- 
|nighters between video assign- 
| ments. Robert Q. Lewis is set for 
}a series of dates, which included 
| Hartford, over the weekend. 
| It’s expected that other headliners 
will be lining up dates to keep 
them occupied between video ses- 
sions. 





EX-G.M. COLLIGAN SUES 
| SONJA HENIE FOR 206 


| Chicago, Sept. 30. 
| James J. Colligan, former gen- 
eral manager of the Sonja Henie 
ice show, has filed a $20,000 suit 
against Miss Henie in Superior 
Court here. F 
Collizan alleges that Miss Henie 
broke a verbal agreement to keep 





ended its run next March. He 
claims he was fired Sept. 13, and 
Miss Henie’s attorney, Jerry Gies- 
ler, said Colligan resigned. 

The $20,000 is the amount Colli- 
gan would have received from his 
$600 weekly salary. Show closed 
its Chicago run Sunday (28). 


| Saranac Lake 


By Happy Benway 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., Sept. 30. 








the Saranac Lake Rehabilitation 
Guild, has enlisted the following 
patients to do leather articles on 
order for Christmas gifts: Ken 
Derby. John (IATSE) Streeper, 
Ted (TV) Brenner, Joe Fenessey. 
Raymond (Loew) McCarthy and 
Thomas (Carnival) Lewey. 

A bow to Jack Beck, manager 
of Globe Theatre, Atlantic City, 
for sending us good old salt water 
taffy. 

Coleman Shirley Houff, Pitt- 
Roth technician who mastered ma- 
jor surgery, is off to Washington 
for his first furlough out of the 
san. 

Jean Ellis (Interstate circuit) did 
her hitch in the observation domi- 
cile, took surgery and is now a 
full-fledged member of the ambu- 
latory department. 

Mac Kaufman, piano wiz who has 
memorized some 5,000 songs, in for 
a chat with this columnist and ar- 
ranged for a concert to be given 
for the gang at an early date. 


Brindis the new operator and man- 
ager. , 

Theresa Loomis (Columbia Pic- 
tures) off to Gotham to attend the 
funeral of her uncle. 

Double birthday party was ten- 


of the VC hospital. It was a sur- 

prise classic, with buffet lunch, re- 

aan, eae entertainment by 
rs) a. arty was sponsored by 

“We The Patients.” re ‘ 
Write to those who are ill. 





him as manager until the show | 


Dr. Homer McCreary, our house | 
medico who is also head man with | 


Coionial Inn, local nitery, has | 
changed hands with Anthony R. | 


dered Audrey Lumpkin (IATSE) | 
and this mugg in the main lounge | 


Sugar Ray Saves Cafe From KO 


New York’s Havana-Madrid, which passed into history last wee 
and became the Club 500, installing a Negro show policy, had 
about as much misfortune as a nitery can undergo on its preem. 


Spot on opening night (25) couldn't locate the arranger who had 


they couldn’t rouse him from his 


personal or audience viewpoint 





mentioning names. 


taken all the music to his home. 


Cafe emissaries declared that 
apartment. 


Result was an improvised show that had little sense or form 
Bill Bailey, Johnny Hudgins, and the Fontaines (2) went through 
the motions of their act, but with little satisfaction either from a 


The line, however, couldn't hide 


the fact that it had looks and okay costumes 

The evening was saved from complete blottc by Sugar Rav Rob- 
inson, the fight ehamp, who aspires to do a dance act in the future 
Robinson got on the floor, hosted graciously and persuaded some 
name performers in the crowd to contribute a few minutes. The 
American Guiid of Variety Artists forbids talent to do their acts 
for free on nitery floors. So Variety isn’t blowing the whistle b, 





Jose 





‘CAPPELLA & PATRICIA 
BACK AFTER 44 YRS. 


Jacques Cappella & Patricia are 


30 sailing of the Caronia from 
Europe, after four and a half years 
|on the Continent. Ballroomers have 
played the Savoy Theatre and Ho- 
tel; the Hippodrome, London, as 
well as dates in the key Continen- 
tal cities and- North Africa. 

Duo also played 15 days in Ger- 
|many during that time. 





'Eck-Basie-Shearing Unit 


| To Bow in Ft. Wayne Aud. 


Fort Wayne, Sept. 30. 


First entertainment to be offered 
‘in this city’s new 10,000-seat War | 
| Memorial Coliseum, which was for- 
mally dedicated Sunday (28), will 
be the Billy Eckstein-Count Basie- 
George Shearing show, skedded 
| Oct. 15. The package is being pro- 
|moted by John Apt, operator of a 
local ballroom, who said he plans 
ito present other talent shows later 
}in the new arena. 

A full week of programs is on for | 
|the dedication week, including a} 
| square dance jamboree, free to the 
public, and an ice skating festival, 
also cuffo. 

A free industr.21 exhibit is being 
|}Rheld in the basement exhibition 
'hall from Sept. 28 to Oct. 2, spon- 
|}sored by the manufacturers’ com- 
|mittee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The 1953 Shrine Circus (Polack 
Bros.) has been booked for the 
| Coliseum early in February. 











Kaye’s 5G for S. F. Crix; 
Big Advance for 2d Run 


San Francisco, Sept. 30. 


Danny Kaye's special benefit 
matinee, sponsored by the San 
Francisco Critics Council on Sun- 
day (21), scored a sock $5,000. The 
1,758-seat Curran was scaled to 
$4.80. The matinee was sand- 
wiched between the afternoon and 
evening performances. 

Kaye wound up his 21-perform- 
ance stand that night with a record 
gross of $110,900. Advance sales 
for repeat two-week engagement 
Starting Oct. 6 are already piling 
up with expectations that the sec- 
ond run will equal the smash of 
the previous. 


¢ 99 
Opry’s’ 66 
Richmond, Va., Sept. 30. 
First of four “Grand Ole Opry” 
units scheduled here this season 
played the 4,865-seat Mosque for 
two performances on. Sunday (21) 
to a satisfactory gross of $6,000. 
House was scaled at a $1.90 top 
and the show was headed by Ernest 
Tubb, with The Carter Sisters, 
George Morgan and Little Jimmy 
Dickens. 
Grand Ole Opry units are han- 
died locally by Bill Railey, record 
shop owner, who has contracted to 











| bring in three more of the hillbilly 
shows this season, 


Rooney Unit for Reno 

Mickey Rooney has been signed 
for the Riverside, Reno, starting 
Nov. 6 or 13. Rooney heads his own 
package. 

Deal was set by the William Mor- 
ris Agency. 











Add to Your inceme! | 
MUTUAL OF OMAHA 


OFFERS YOU AN OPPORTUNITY | 
TO ADD SUBSTANTIALLY i 
TO YOUR PRESENT INCOME 


MEN AND WOMEN ARE NEEDED 


FOR PART-TIME 
AND EVENING WORK 


on percentage basis in our hospitaliza- 
tion and surGBical division. Applicants 
selected will be trained for @ dignified 
permanent and proftable side career. 
For interview phone MA 2-5601 or 
call in person. 


MUTUAL OF OMAHA 
23 Flatbush Ave., Brookiyn 
Opposite Fox Theatre 











HARBERS 


HELD OVER 
SAVOY HOTEL 
LONOON 

















Grant’s Riviera 


RESTAURANT AND GAR 
158 W. 44 St., New York LU 2-4455 
WHERE SHOWBUSINESS MEFTS 


* TALENT CONTEST * 
MONDAY NIGHTS 


Prize: Professional Engagement 
Duplicate Prizes Awarded in the Case ot Ties| 


JACK DENTOW 

















WORLD'S GREATEST COMEDIAN 
(In the 175-Lb. Class) 





lacnemmetsienenntebesememnse 


TERRIFIC! 


INFLATION OR BUST: A Comedy 
Sketch for Maile and Female. One of § 
Hilarious Acts in bk. of “BEST COM- 
EDY BITS.” Price Five Dollars. 


A. GUY VISK WRITING ENTERPRISES 
12 Liberty Street Troy, N. Y. 
(The Mirthplace of Show Biz) 
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Opening Oct. 4 
DALLAS STATE FAIR 
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MR. BALLANTINE 


CURRENTLY 2nd WEEK, CHICAGO THEATRE 


Direction: 
MEYER B. NORTH, 1564 Broadway, New York 
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Ice Show Review 


Holiday On Tee 
(MUNICIPAL AUD., K. C.) 
Kansas City, Sept. 25. 
“Holiday on Ice of 1953,” pro- 
duced and directed by George & 
Ruth ; sooels 
Dolores Pallet; choreography, 
arcen-ROn Fletcher; costumes, 
ha Livingston; mustc, Paul Sum- 
; y musical director, Ben Stab- 
ae Ted Meza. At Municipal 
‘Auditorium, Kansas Cily, Sept. 24- 


99 $3 top. 


with Michael Meehan, Joan 
H Idoft, Rudy Richards, Jinx | 
Clark, Genevieve Norris, Bob 
Payne, Leo, Mae & Joan Freisinger, | 


Paul Andre, Flip & Flop with 


Varvin Shaw, Bill Blocker, Phil | 


Hiser, Bob Saccente, The Stuarts 
(9). Wayne Thompson, Glamour 
lee rs (24), Ice Squires (16). 





New version of “Holiday | on 
Ice” is making a six-day _ sland 
here, after a few other midwest 
dates. It began with a well-loaded 
house Wednesday night (24), and 
likely will pull big for its seven 
performances Performing on its 


+o 
own DOUsA ee 


east, costumes, music, mounvag 


siaging and spectacle in its 135} 


minutes 

Six production mumbers are 
sprinkled through the show, begin- 
ning with the patriotic “F reedom 
Is Everybody's Business” which 
combines precision routines by the 
entire company with flashfng cos- 
tumes and stirring score. “Under- 
sea Wonderland,” closing first 
part, lives up to its name in re- 
flecting the eerie depths of the sea 


in its costumes and setting all off | 


with fanciful use of magenta. 
Blonde Joan Hyldoft carries a fea- 
tured role ably in this, and sock 
windup is provided by sea of bub- 
bles which float down from the 
rigging Midway in the act, 
“Jung-Ri-La” provides flash in the 
fashion of Griental costuming, has 


Michael Meehan for the required | 


fancy figure skating and puts the 
line through unusually vigorous 
choreography. 

Inserted along the way are the 
manitold specialties and individ 
ual performances which have come 
to earmark the big ice shows. Bob 
Saceente has a solo bit of leaping, 
twisting, twirling acrobatics, fol- 
lowed by a fairy tale sequence of 


“Goldilocks and the Three Pigs,” | 


a story in pantomime with record- 























THE CHORDS 


Instrumentalists without Instruments 
Sept. 29—Oct. 4 
Clubdates:—Pittsburgh, Boston, 
Chicago 
Midwest Club Dates 


HARRY GREBEN . 
203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, lil. 








Tyson; associate producer, | 


‘lighting, Doug Morris; scenic | 


nortable rink, ‘“Holi- | 
day” is an elaborate SHOW uVans | 
up to all the traditions of icers in} 





Direction: G.A.C. 


FOSTER AGENCY, LONDON, 


presents 
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Now Appearing 
CASINO, VENICE 


Italy 


American Rep. WM. MORRIS 
’ . AGENCY 
TAVEL-MAROUANI AGENCY, PARIS 


— 



















WHEN IN BOSTON 
t's the 


HOTEL AVERY 


Avery & Washington Sts. 
The Home of Show Folk 




















CALLING ALL 
comics, 


COMEDY CARAVAN 
by ROBERT ORBEN 
—e 5S page printed 
_ book containing 1074 
nly $1 9298 routined into 65 sock bits! 
bools including @ free catalog of eg 
0 West Send to: LOUIS TANNEN 


one-line 





42nd Street, New York %, N.Y. 





j}ed dialog and spotted for the 


| juvenile set. 


“Where There’s Smoke There's” 


serves as initial comedy entry with 
Flip & Flop and Marvin Shaw 
making with the funny business 
and drawing a good share of 
laughs as eccentric firemen. Jinx 
Clark as one of the show’s featured 
lovelies has her own solo inning 
in “Serenade to a Lovely Lady.” 
a bit well taken. Session by four 
gals as “Pert Personalities” known 
by their hats is a lively bit, and 
segues into solo stint by Bill 
|}Blocker doing some ace figure 
work. 

“Clown Jamboree” is the spring- 
| board for Leo Freisinger and his 
speed and jump skating in a make- 
|believe tanbark arena climaxed 
with his leap through a spiked 
hoop. Outstanding bit is con- 
tributed by Rudy Richards doing 
an accentuated rhythm terp on 
| blades with a line of eight back- 
ing. Acro adagio work in a high- 
lv polished version is forte of 
Genevieve Norris and _ stalwart 
Bob Payne. Paul Andre in comedy 
entry as a gob on blades for the 
first time raises a big mitt from 
the house. Stanza winds with the 
impressive undersea fantasy) 

sixteen members of the first act 
are followed by 13 in the second 
|“Dizzy Toon Fantasie” has the line 
in a production number out of 
which comes another of Rudy 
Richards’ rhythmic icings and 
novelty musical effects, with each 
chorine a part of a huge xylophone 
|!and icemen ringing Swiss bells. In 
|““Open Road” Mickey Meehan has 
a second solo flash to exhibit his 
| finesse at figure and acro work. 
Sole straight vaude entry of the 
show is the Shaw twosome on their 
|trampoline, roundly applauded. 

Jinx Clark has a second number 
as “Woman of Distinction” in 
| which she proves tops as femme 
rhythm _ stylist. The _ inevitable 
waltz interlude is provided by Mae 
Freisinger and Phil Hiser for the 
usual strong reception. In “Swan 
Lake Ballet” Paul Andre assays 
slapstick, but it comes off lightly. 
A more entertaining entry is Leo 
| Freisinger and youngster Joan as 
Tyrolean skaters, their capers be- 
ing smooth and applause-gather- 
ing, 

Spectacle is the ingredient for 
“Springtime in Japan,” with gen- 
erous use of personnel, costumes 
and lights, and featuring the 
adagio of the Norris-Payne team. 
“Calypso Kids” is a repeater from 
| previous show, and deservedly so 
{as Clark & Richards cavort in a 
most unusual and energetic terp. 
| Flip & Flop come back to lampoon 
|TV wrestling, but register better 
with their acro skating which. fol- 
j}lows. Duet figure work of Miss 
| Hvidoft and Meehan is a show 
| highlight with the skillful pair at 
| their best. “R.S.V.P. Cotton Ball” 
}as the finale adds one more spec- 
; tacle production and trots out the 
|entire personnel. 


| Pace of the show is zingy except 


|for one or two sequences. All of, 


| the necessary ingredients are pres- 
{ent in generous amounts, with the 
|possible exception of comedy 
| which scarcely carries its weight 
'in this lineup among the titans of 
| polished figure work, dazzling cos- 
tumes and a strong and pervading 
; musical score. Admittedly a tough 
| assignment for a blade show. com- 
edy improvement could lift this 
| fine show still higher. 

| Music is basically provided by a 
live orch, with Wayne Thompson 
singing some numbers and Artie 
Kane in special] piano work. This 
iis rounded out with a series of 
| songs and sequences recorded by 
an eight-voice group and played in 
combo with the orch. Some dialog 
sequences likewise are recorded. 
Out of it ail is “Holiday on Ice,” a 
jsigentie undertaking ¢enerally 
well done. : Cun. 





New Owners to Reopen 
Boston Latin Quarter 


Boston, Sept. 30. 

Hub’s Latin Quarter, which fold- 
ed last New Year's Eve, has been 
leased by owner Michael Redstone 
to the La Palona Corp., a local 
group who plan an Oct. 16th open- 
ing. Spot will operate as in past 
with name policy but unlike pre- 
vious setup, new lessees will by- 
pass cover charge policy, relying 
strictly on minimum charge, figur- 
ing Hub cafe goers resent paying 
the added admish, Riviera, N. Y.. 
show may move in for preem. 
] While the headliner for initialer 
hasn't been set, operators hope to 
tee off with a staunch lineup to in- 
sure fast getaway. While plans are 
to kick off on a Thursday night, 
succeeding shows will bow in on 
Monday. Spot will be managed by 





post during the former regime. 


Carl Newman, who held the sume’ 

















I’m Here — I’M HERE! 


A little younger than last year 

I’ve ridden janes in blinding rain 

So that I could play the Statler chain 

I’ve rushed like mad — in and out of town 
I pitched my tent in Montreal 

I struck oil in Dallas town — 

For an Oscar I performed a trick 

(That’s the Osear who writes with Dick) 
And “doodness” did 1 have 


IT was the RBLOOBIiEST MARY 


~ 





Currently 


THE BLUE ANGEL 


New York City 


“Thanks” 


® to Messrs. Jacoby and 
Gordon fer again engag- 
ing me to open their fail 
season... and for a 3rd 
returh engage- 
ment carly next 


vear. 


® to Rodgers and 
Hammerstein 
for a wonderful 
engagemiciii as 
‘Bloody Mary’ 
in the New York 
company of 
SOUTH 
PACIFIC 


New Special Material by 


ROGER ADAMS 


Per. Mgt.—BARRON POLAN 
New York City 


444 Madison Ave. 


So nere am I — thal gay and mad chanioose 


odette 
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126 NIGHT CLUB 


REVIEWS 


VARIETY 





Riviera, Ft. Lee, N. Jd. 

Ames Bros. (4', Gene Bayies, 
zonys (2). Arden-Fletcher Line 
(12), Waltey Nye and Pupi Campo 
orehis; $3.2. $5 ninimum. 





The seasonal finale at the Rivi- 
aa doesr< have powerhouse nit- 
sy hames, but the entertainment 
values are potent enough to make 
this chow look gon! at the tape 
The Ames Bros. (4), whose Coral 
ciskings heve made them a strong 
item for the younger set, and Gene 
Baylos constitute the headliners 
wah the Seonys heki over from the 
lact .evsien 

Thw Aftier bors 
staved on tor 45 minutes, which 
je etvetchbing their stend a bit 
Their tum’; were stili going strong 
at the exit: but, let’s face it, it's 
a let of time for any ict, especially 
after Baries took advantage of a 
warm crewd by staying on longet 
than regy tation length 

Their vocalistics ate surefire and 
commercial. They make a strong 
impact with an assortment which 
includes pops and some of the ever- 
greens they've etched. Foursome 
shows a strong comedic infusion in 
some ¢f the numbers and do a spot 
of mstrimentalizing |o point up 
others However, their forte 
good in¢ividual voices and a blend 
of harmonics. They reprise “Be- 
cause,” “Clancy” and “Wanna Love 
You” and hit jackpots with a vocal 
takeoff on an oldtime vaude turn 
and amcther series of vintages. De- 
sete the: great variety of their act, 
their ovr riimc chores gave the ii- 


when caught 


lusion «i monotony. They weic 
on abe. 10 minutes tov much 
Bay) was on for a long term 
also, bit he was there first—be- 
fore th,. shew became a sitzkrieg. 


Baylos zives the impres:ion of be- 
ing e ra\urally funny guy. His act 
is ittecmal and undisciplined. He 
Zoes as ie spirit moves him, pro- 
viding real tradey stuff, double- 
talk bits, familiar gags and lines 
that hit the audience sharpiy. He 
frets @T to a strong mitting. 

The Szonys perform their bal:- 
roum ballet with delicacy, charm 
and *-aemth. This is one of the 
top te ams of its kind around. They 
ace superior dancers with excellent 
routines and make a strong enough | 
impression to take earned bows. 

We ier Nye showbacks and the | 
Pupi Campo orch does the Latin 
danee turns. The line’s two ef- | 
ferts are appreciated. 


Beniface Bill Miller has had a | 
generally good season even though | 


he wis hit-with some bad weekend | ¢ 


weathet at che start. Biz at this 
poin! is tapering sf. but as the 
nights get cooler, the general run 
of nitery patron isn't hitting the | 
vom as frequently. Jose. 





Thanderbicrd, Las Vegas 


Las Vegas, Sept. 24. 

Jean Sablon. Gil Lemb, Andre, 
Amivee & Bunnie (4), Sari, Leon 
Leomerdi, Johnny O’Brien, Chris- 
tima (arson, Kathryn Duffy Dansa- 
tiow ‘7). Normandie s (3), 
Al Jains Orch (11); no cover or 
mi iaem. 


Surrounded by an elaborate lay- 
ouc themeing Gay Paree, Jean 
Sabien hceacs up dan _ hour-plus 
blend of acts and _ production. 
Warbler winged into Vegas direct 
from Paris. and with fine per- 
senality knocks down all language 
berriers to insure top biz for his 





ay 

Sablon is one of the few male 
voieers around who doesn’t have 
te resort to a contrived gimmick 
in order to sell. He has a natural 
one—-his accent which makes the 
gals purr, and virile appearance 
whieh gets okay nod from males. 
No affectations mar his delivery. 

Warmth and know-how are ap- 
parent as, Sablon chants such w.k.'s 
as “Autumn Leaves,” “C'est Si 
Boa.” “Tranquil,” “Le Fiacre,” 
“September Song.” Tickles risi- 
bilities with a ki-ylppee “On Top 
ef Old Smoky,” with yodel tag. 
Andience comes 


in for inninge:"Aitss “Lay doesn't 
curing participation i Pigalt~ .«ough her month's layoff 


and brace of regvese . - 

in medle». ate 

— iil ‘40, hampered = slightly 
Js time out, pevertheless romps 

* into hie long-limbed prancing and 
bateh of jokes for good reiurns. 
Best bet is bebopper getting kicks 
during Benny Goodman jam ses- 
sion in theatre. Exits to. fine 
flurry _of mitts following his stand- 
hated Ses nica ow anuw ing and 
beeping. 

Andre, Andree & Bonnie impress 
with unicue mannequin turn. An- 
dre keeps illusion perfect during 
opening moments, then flings his 
dolls about for some eye-catching 
tricks, especially whirls holding 
two gals. Three-way ballroominz 
in Latin tempo drifts into work 
with Andre surrounded by terping 
femmes who, by this time, have 
doffed rubber masks. 

Sari. well-stacked redhead, takes 
@ slow build with her contortions, 


‘comics before and that’s reached | 


| Wilson. “et al. 


|but grabs plenty of palms for ex-' Last Frentier, Las V 


pert winding and unwinding at 
inish 


-~ 


Kathryn Duffy Dansations put 
sparkle into overall production 
with Montmartre doings, “Lucky 
Pierre.” with vocals by Johnny 
O'Brien and Normandie Boys 
Prior to Sablon entrance, gals go 
into costume parade with 
“Maxim's.” spotting romps of Babs 
Warden. Finale is melange oi 
April in Paris” and “American in 
Paris featuring excellent § toe- 
terps by Christina Carson. 

Al Jahns orch displays precision 


in ali scores. with Sablon’s key- 
board accomper and conductor, 
Leon Leonardi moving into 
podium space for sympathetic 
backing Will. 


Latin Quarter. XN. ¥. 
(FOLLOWUP) 

As an interim booking between 
Martha Raye and Sophie Tucker , 
latter opens Oct. 13), Lou Walters 
has brought in comic Jack Durant 
to headiine a pruned production. 
Sock supporting acts, attractive 
line and elaborate setup, however. 
maintain the LQ's position as one 
of the best buys in town 

Durant has walked into a tough 
assignment here and emerges with 
only a mild score. An LQ topliner 
needs a bit more than he’s got to 
offer to stand out above the boff 
supporters and slick staging rou- 
tines In his 25-minute stint 
Durant just manages to reach the 
payoff wire 

He's a clever performer with ex- 
pert delivery savvy. He can throw 
out an old line and pick up enough 
yocks to warrant its resurrection. | 
Trouble is he relies too much on 
the tried-and-tested patter quips to 
get maxiraum impact. Materiai in- 
cludes a wide variety of bachelor 
marriage and mother-in-law jokes. | 
Most of them are standard stuff 
that’s been mouthed by dozens of | 
print via Walter Winchell, Ear} | 
He occasionally 
lapses into a blue barrage but for | 


quip that’s fit to print. A more| 


| selective approach to his material | Tosses 


would aid his turn. j 

Durant is at his best in the zany | 
pratfalls which he casually inserts 
between lines. Another sharp bit 
is a carbon of a dialog between} 
screen thesps Greenstreet and| 
Lorre. It’s a madcap sequence 
that keeps ‘em roaring. 


Rest of the layout are holdovers 
rom Miss’ Raye’s’ preduction. 
Darvas & Julia (also holding for 
Miss Tucker’s engagement) 
tinue to amaze with their acro 
holds. spins and splits. Also ef- 
fective is Sid Krofft and his pup- 
pet menagerie. Collette Fleuriot 
repeats her half-and-half dance 
specialty for okay response. Pro- 
duction numbers including “Bal d’ 
Quatre Arts,” “Circus Parisienne’”’ 
and a can-can routine are all 
socko. 

The Art Waner and Buddy Har- 
lowe orchs share the podium in 
top styie. Gros. 


Mark Hopkins. S. F. 
(PEACOCK COURT) 
. San Francisco, Sept. 23. 
Dorothy Shay, Benny Strong 
Orch (13); $2 cover. 





Dorothy Shay’s solid loca] fan- 
dom,’ built up during five previous 
stands, is too loyal to quibble over 
any of the opening night bumbles 
that can scotch a perfermance. 
This includes the forgetting of a 





which kicked back by shedding a 
gelatine film at the highpoint of a 
tune. To Miss Shay’s credit, she 
handled both distractions as if 
they were part of the act. 

Reeling off a compote of her 
| oldies with a few new items jp» 
| tween, she has eas - ‘ 





| gobh has to offer. 


have 


awrvervt” Le sme 


_ tere she mcves im for the final kil! 

with her standbys. Opener nerv- 
_ousness also account for some un- 
| hecessary <1, slows her 
| session. All told, however, the cus- 
tomers wound u) Shay-happy and 
cooing for more when she begged 
of after 45 minutes at show 
caught. 


wowned in a white strapless 
sequin and beads beaut, Miss 
Shay's opener, “Friendly Feeling,” 
is adequate as a warmer with her 
“If It Wasn't for Father” one down 
the middle for strike. “Tele- 
vision’s Tough on Love” is less 
than sock as a ringer, but “Beverly 
Hills” clicks heftily. Her old re- 
liables, “Pure as the Driven Snow.” 
Efficiency” and “Uncle Fudd” in 
the home stretch, are money in 
the bank, as always. Accompani- 
ment by Russ Black is oke. Benny 
Strong orch is its usual tops for 
show and terping. Ted, 





,“Son of Ted Lewis” is 


con- | 


ae + - } 
|the outpouripes—ot oe <i | meentives te pull trade. 


Las Vegas, Sept. 24. | 
“Diamond Jim Brady Revue” 
with Edward Arnold, Buddy Les- 
ter, Joy Lane, Virginia Lee (2),| 
Sid Marion, Dolores Frazzini, 
Eddie Gallagher, Devlyn Giris 
(*2), Garwood Van Orch (10); no 
cover or minimum. 





This vehicle built for Edward 
Arnoid’s nitery debut by Hershey 
Martin and Sammy Lewis is a 
moneymaker for the Last Frontier. 
As is, the package could do very 
well in most niteries throughout 
the country. Pared down from 
original 90 mins. to 75, the Arnold | 
showcase bustles along utilizing 
the title as a handle only Head- 
liner’s experience as thesp in pix 
and on radio proves a definite as- 
set, as key man in the revue wins 
approbation for his affable charm 
and ability to sell in varied ways. 
See New Acts) 


Buddy Lester has never been 
accorded such yocks and healthy 
mitts in prior Vegas stands. From 
the moment he begins his rapid- 
fire chatter, the room is his. Task 
isn't easy, for he follows Arnold's 
dramalog of “Devil and Daniel 
Webster,” and to switch mood 
from calm to tempest requires 
just the right kind of segue. Lester 
leaps in without spoiling effect of 
preceding turn, and carries the 
house through some mad hunks of 
business. Bit with trumpet blares 
in “Old Man River,” having wind- 
jammer in Garwood Van orch an- 
swer challenge is a honey. Strip- 
per sashay has ‘em howling. His 
another 
gem. Lester stamps an indelible 
impression with this display 


Joy Lane, former band chirp, 
comes up with a showstopping 
‘gimmick, using echo chamber 


voice track of herself in due song- 
ology. Begins with straight thrush- 
ing then deals her first good card 
with “Please Mr. Sun.” Followup | 
has her “conscience” asking four | 
old time song, while she drives, 
through with modern version. Re-| 
sult is double voicing of each style | 


; the most part sticks to the kind of | as measured in “When You and I 
Blues.”{ Out _ the 


Were Young Maggie 
in special cutie, “What 
Would I Ever Do Without Mike.” 


inference being microphone, and | 


Wednesday, October 1, 1952 


standup funstering, and dancing. 
He’s still te give his act a bit more 
form, but individual bits are good 
and can hold up. He has a nice) 
bit of pantomime, accompanied by | 
a tape recorder. Desmond also 
does well with a dance he bills as 
a Ray Bolger impression. He needs 
a stronger line of continuity to tie 
up the various bits. Gets off nice- 
ly here. : : 
Other turn is Rosario Imperio 
(New Acts). Johnnie Morris show- 
backs well and La Playa Sextet 
provides the Latin mann * 
Jose. 





Fairmont Hotel, S. F. 
(VENETIAN ROOM) 
San Francisco, Sept. 23. 
Dorothy Dandridge, 4 Step Bros., 
Ernie Heckscher Orch (10); $2 


cover. 








This is an instance of top enter- 
tainment having its troubles at a 
preem due to fuzzy presentation. | 
This included brash lighting for a) 
star requiring sensitive framing, a 
dance platform over-accentuating | 
terp footwork, and lack of liaison | 
between performers and music. | 
Undoubtedly succeeding stanzas} 
ironed these, but at the opener | 
they sideswiped the proceedings. | 

Dorothy Dandridge lives up to 
her billing as a thrusher and her | 
lace bodice satin flare gown is a| 
throat-lumper. But there would 
have been a greater impact if the} 
showmanship angle had received 
more consideration. The dance 
foursome labors to overcome the | 
effect of hoofing on a hollow ele-| 
vation which yields a tom-tom | 
resonance. And it takes several | 
tunes for the singer to warm up| 


the vocal session. 

“I Never Knew I Could Love 
Anvbody.’’ Miss Dandridge’s tee-: 
off, manages to register by a fair | 
margin and her second item, “I’ve 
Got You Under My Skin,” comes @ 
little closer t§ clicking, but it isn’t | 
until she tosses in “Talk Sweet} 


{Talk to Me” that she pulls the, 


dish-rattlers over to her side. | 
“Bye, Bye Baby” is in the clear | 
and her overtime package of “Blow | 
Candles,” an English} 
novelty which includes a bit of biz} 
with accompanist Marty Jacobs, | 
“You Won't See Your Baby at Ail” | 


| 
: : ya}/and “Just One of Those Things” | 
Seen ne “Gnad Mareion Benet al bring her home to a good mitt. It | 


Virginia Lee has another sur-| 
prise act, when she finds a bashful | 
guy in the audience and brings | 
him up to work in some acro nip- 
ups. Yocks roll in as he becomes 
entangled, falls, finally makes it. 
Audience is not-aware of male be- 
ing a plant until close of act. 

Sid Marion, vet comic with Teu- | 
tonic lisp. breaks into an Arnold 
dissertation, and as the impudent 


Arnold’s dignity vs. Marion’s fool- 


the well-known “Jonah and Whale” 
sketch. 


Devlyn Girls are swathed in ex- 
vensive wardrobe themed around 
“Diamond Jim Brady” idea durjng 
a Florodora number. Dolores Fraz- 
zini is the eye-filling soloist in this. 
Finale brings on entire cast in 
“Diamond Jim Brady for Presi- 
dent” special. Garwood Van batons 
his orch with solid assurance. 

Will. 





Joyce Bryant, Denny Desmond, 
Rosario Imperio, Johnnie Morris 
Orch, La Playa Sextet; $3-$4 mini- 
mum. : 





Ben Maksik has taken a spot in 
/a remote and deserted are2 of 


song at its midway point and lights | Brooxiyn and transformed ii into 


a gusher. This 785-seater (650 in 
the main room) is far away from 
cumpetition. A customer must} 
equipped with a car ang 

jmap for succe 
this cafe 





*'* 599200 must offer some powerful 
He's do- 


| 
virtually any uame (within reason) 


to try.’ that makes itself available. The 


: on va-' policy 
.. sored | eation shows her a trifle rough be- net oe. 


The current bill isn’t as potent 
(at the b.o. as some of the other 
| layouts he’s had in this room. But 
| it’s extremely strong on entertain- 
| ment with Joyce Bryant in the top 
(Spot. This Negro singer is a pro- 
| vocative stylist. She can create a 
| variety of moods, but excels in 
| highly dramatic tunes. In the lat- 
ter type Tuinber, she shows a ten- 
dency to extract the last measure 
of drama. A little more restraint 
would be easier on the customers. 
However, it’s her biggest tune and 
the customers reward her with sal- 
vos. Other numbers in her cata- 
‘tog are “One fot the Road.” 


which get similar treatments, and 
lighter items include “Tzena” and 
a French medley. 

Denny Desmond (ex-Mack &) is 
testing out his material here. He's 
essentially a clever lad and has 
several lines of attack. He ean hit 





| clear. 


waiter. tosses gags back and forth. | core, 


ish gabbing tickles funnybones in| 


Tewn & Country, B’klyo | 


“Porgy” and “Stormy Weather,” | 


through comedy pianistics, his | 


!was hard work, but she done it! | 


The Four Step Bros., who open | 
the seance, had equal hurdles to 
A groaning dance platform | 
that talked back at each step and} 
|a lack of coherence between the | 
!hoofers and orch (which first had 
one of the dancers signalling fer a | 
speedup and then another calling | 
for a slowdown) didn’t help. In| 
|spite of handicaps, the steppers | 
| got off to a good score. Their en- | 

a Latin tempo Charleston, | 
| was especially socko. 


| 
| 


| This can wind up one of the best 
|of recent bookings in this hem- 
| stitched room, but the opener had | 
|holes in its head. Ted. 


EI Rancho, Las Vegas 
Las Vegas, Sept. 24. 
Jack Haley, Helen O’Connell, 
Allan & Ashton, Fluff Charlton, 
Joy Walker, Buddy Bregman, El 
Rancho Girls (8). Ted Fio Rito 
Orch (10); no cover or minimum. 


Jack Haley has meandered 
| through plenty of show biz green 
|fields before entering nitery pas- 
| tures. With his first exhibit, which 
is marked by ropes-up biz at the; 
reservation desk, the comedian} 
|looks good for another addition te | 
|his multi-daceted career. (‘See New, 
' Acts.i 

| Helen O’Connel 
‘chirp returpj 
; SO : 














- rT aa Vewnde 
mee OC (4 Old after 
<r . #umesticity, makes 


ar .ertude court for terrif huz- | 


cs. Gownec and coiffed per- 


ners “on to fectly, thrush hits big with “T'ak- 
; eRe 4, wise enough ; a 
sealie® laat a property in this into 


ing a Chance un Love.” then goer 
palpitating “Wish You Were 
| Here.” Revives <tyle that made her 
top fave with Jimmy Dorsey’s orch 


ing just that with his purchase of|10 years ago, combining “Greeu 


| Eyes.” “All of Me” and “Tange- 
rine.” for salvos Ballads “Be 
_Mine,” and brings style she origi- 
Night of the Year,” winning cheers 
_at bowof. 
| Ajiau & Ashton couple of tyros 
| in danve teaming, nevertheiess 
| show vet qualities of showmanship 
| in their sock priming slot. Rely 
| upon themes and pattesis of mod- 
jerne choreography lusiead ot flash 
tricks. From sexy “Blues” opener, 
pair grab and hold rapt attention 
through “Just One of Those 
Things,” and a moody “September 
Song. Comedy tag hits big at 
close when they exhibit “Street- 
|car Named Desire,” with great 
vith, and just short of knockabout. 
_ El Rancho Girls flounce around 
in brief “Varsity Drag” opener. 
_but make grade with sexy “Blues 
‘in the Night.” Pairing of Fiuft 
| Chariton and Joy Walker does 
/much to enhance impact of glit- 
tering terps. Ted Fio Rito orch 
| takes show in good musical st~ide. 
Will. 





i“Star Dust,” 


nated up-to-date with “Loveliest | 


Mapes Skyroom, Reno 
Reno, Sept. 25. 
Borrah Minevitch’s Harmonica 
Rascals with Johnny Puleo, Roger 
Ray, The Skating Ryles (4), Mapes 
Skylettes (7), Eddie Fitzpatrici; 
Orch; no cover or minimum. 





Some rich harmonica blending 
carefully mixed with the slapstick 
clowning of Johnny Puleo sets up 
an amusing 20 minutes. Nobody 
gets hysterical, but the pleasant 
little smiles of comfortable enjoy. 
ment indicate the success of the 
quiet comedy and music. 

With little Johnny Puleo forever 
squeezed out of the act and his 
irrepressible attempts to star, the 
Harmonica Rascals pantomime all 
their comedy in the midst of play- 
ing “I Can't Give You Anything 
But Love,” “Sweet Sue” and “Peg 
O’ My Heart.” 


While serious solos ensue, little 
skits occur in background. With 
the crew lined up across stage to 
hear leader play, Puleo is shoved 
back and forth along the line for 
a series of laugh-laden devices, 
Among their other numbers are 
“Mr. Callaghan” and 
“Swanee River.” Room comes to 
life when it appears the boys are 
leaving, and enthusiastic mitting 
brings them back twice. 

Roger Ray, with his xylophone, 
never quite gets around to playing 
the instrument to any advantage. 
Leaning casually across it to the 
mike, sometimes lying on it, and 
occasionally beating it, he evolves 
some clever comedy. During an 
explanation af “Indian Love Call” 
he breaks down and cries. In a 
piece with orch accompaniment, he 


| winds the number up with the last 


sock on the vibes. In a segue with 
the tooters, ne registers big vocks. 

Ray does Red Skelton’s “Guzz- 
ler’s Dry Gin” routine almost to 
the word and to perfection. This 
is an encore bit and shouid be the 
last. But with reception obviously 
hot at this point, he comes back 
and fades quickly with some ma- 
terial that can’t follow. He should 
have stayed off while ahead. 

The Skating Ryles do business 
rapid-fire on a small platform. 
Danish mixed four produce smash 
acrobatics aboard the rollers. Cen- 
trifugal force allows some amazirig 
tricks as they stand out horizontal- 
ly from the centre, sometimes 
hanging simply by a foot caughi 
behind a neck. Music is a continu- 
ous mad whirl, too, which never 
changes in tempo or pace. Some 
of more exciting roilering wouid 
be best sans accomp 

Mapes Skylettes open the show 
with a slinky, skin-tight red gown 
getup and close at opposite end 
of the spectrum with a school days 
bit. Mark. 


Bagatelle, Lendon 
London, Sept. 23. 
Lind Joyce, Arnold Bailey 
Swingtet, Edmundo Ros Rhumba 
Band; $5.50 minimune. 





Having revised her routine since 
her previous West End appearance, 
Lind Joyce has _ substantially 
strengthened the character of her 
act. There stil! are shortcomings 
which need to be corrected by tria! 
and error, and while, like mosi 
British cabaret artists, she faces 
the problem of original matcriai, 
she reveals a deit touch for putting 
over a pop tune with very 


‘charm. 


forts ocala own locally 
niet - ow Oe stint as principa' 
*=* ‘4 fommy Handley's rad.° 
-~ and to some extent she 
,eapitaiizes on that substantial 
credit. A short medley of hits frem 
/that program is one of the best f:a- 
tures of her performance. 

The chanteuse has inciuded one 
| or two sexy lyrics which don’t res- 
|ister too happily. These are ob- 
| Viously not her metier and site is 
more at home wiih straight mate- 
|rial. Her closing number, “If I Am 
|Fancy Free” is easily her best; the 

least successful is a cockney ver- 
jSion of “Poor Little Fatherless 
* Fanny.” 
The Arnold Bailey Swingtet with 
Johnny Franz at the keyboard 
_Showeases the aci in slick style. 
Myro. 


| Sugar Hill, Resten 
Boo ; Boston, Sept. 27. 

| ‘Sepia Scandals” with “Rubber- 
eck rom.es, Peggy Thomas, 
Princess Orelio and Jose, Eddie 
Gilbert, China Doll, 10 Sugarettes; 
Sabby Lewis Band (8), 3 Sharps; 
no cover or minim m. 


+? 








With fall season now in full 
swing, Sugar Hill bonifaces have 
reverted to previous policy, dis- 
carded during summer lull, of in- 
cluding a line of sepia chorines to 
lineup with result a fast moving 
lively show with accent on terping, 
mostly of hip swinging variety. In 
fact, only act to bypass footwork 
during stint, is vocalist Eddie Gil- 
bert although he’s conned, obvi- 

(Continued on page 124) 
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‘VARIETY BILLS 


WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 1 


indicates circuit. 


bills below Indicate opening show 
full or spilt’ week me 


(FM) Fa 


rentheses mchon Marco; (i) Ind 
Moss; (P) Paramount; (R) RKO; (S) Stolly (T) Tivol ? rner 
- (WR) Walter Reade tates 








w York ¢C 

eens Hall at 

pent Comoe 
ic Hutso 

| nl Sawtelle 

Will Mahoney 

7 & F Vallett 

Patricia Rayney 
ockettes 

Corps de Ballet 

sym Ore 

" Paiace (R) 3 

H & P Muller 

Senor Cortez 

Tommy Hanlon Jr 

Sharkey the Seal 

Frank Richardson 

Dolinoff & Raya Sis 

Ross & La Pierre 

Tokayer Tp 





Paramount (P) 1 
Louis Prima Orc 


AUSTRALIA 
% NE SYONEY 

rl oy Tivoli (T) 29 

pong o- Mara & _ilaurice 
Tommy n Daresco 
Botonds Lowe and Ladd 
Halama & Konarski | Guy Nelson 
Professor Olgo — Kramer 

oO 


Carl Ames 

R MacGreggor 
Harry Morney 
Toni Lamond 





Peter ~~ > — pe 

Singing Girls u 
; Show Curis Boy Dancers & 
4 Dancing Boys Singers 
Adorables Ballet 

BRITAIN 
BIRMINGHAM Les Raynor & Betty 
(M) 29) Eileen Rae 

See ney Andy McFarlane 
Bebe & Belle Barrie Gosney 


Vogelbeins Bears 

Mereaux & liane 

Fred Luvetle 1 

Allen Bros & June 

Morecambe & Wise 
BLACKPOOL 

Opera House (1) 29 

Lester Ferguson 

Terry-Thomas 

Semprini 

Dandy Bros 

Harry Bailey 

Pamela Kay 

Corps de Ballet 

Regency 8 

Albert Marland 

Magyar Dancers 

29 Tiller Girls 

Roof Top Lovelier 

Tower Circus (1) 2% 


C Cairo & Paw 

Knie’s Lions & 
Tigers 

Rose Gold 3 


Chezzi Bros 
Knie’s Horses & 
Zebras 
Regge Sis 
Tosca de Lao 
Knie’s Lippizanas 
Jackie Lupesce 
Oliveras \ 
Manie’'s Anhnal 
Carouse) 
Dancan’s Collies 
vocker’s Beara 
nie’s Baby Ele 
phants 
Little Jimmy 
Jimmy Scoit 
Annette’s Circusette 
Winter Gardens 


Frasevs Harmonica 
u 


e 
Freddie Sales 
Salici Puppeis 
Faye & Tamara 
| a McCormack 
Kathleen Gray 
Doreen Hinton 
i2 Beau Belles 
Ronnie Ronalde 











ROSCCMBE 
Hippodrome «) 29 
Billy Whittaker 

imi Law 


Mimi Law 
BRIGHTOR 
Hippodrg 
Sh ward 
| ye Jumel 
faple Leaf 4 
v J Crasvonten 
Pil 


BRISTOL 
Empire (1) 29 
Eddie Reindeer 
Peon White & 
Vacger 
Al VYodester § 
Grety oa & 
Pe Kutchinsky 
Gardney & Baxt 
Paulla D’Orsay ” 
F Whitely Girls 
BRIXTON 
P Empress (1) 29 
#onald Peers 
Dona'd Stewart 
Dick Emery 
KE & V-Lennon 
* Volants 
Dick Catkin 
ciclo Bros 
-awalinis D 
MacDonald e 
“rcham 
CARDIFF 
New (S) 29 
Laurei & Hardy 
Lonsdale Sis 
Oorraine 
Archie Elray 
AcnWays 
simmie Elliott 
MacKenzie Reid & 
e Dorothy 


MIA 


CHELSEA 
Palac 
Hayseede’ as 
Ppectrum 
é Silhouettes 
arolyn Cousing 
4 Village Slickerg 
ing Kong Jr 
pChiswicK 
mpire (S) 2 
Ralph Reader Cc 
Fred Stone 
Clifford Henry 
Rex Jameson 
Denis Bros 
Kirby & Hayes 
Richard Gilbert 
Roger Avon 
Anthony Gill 
Davis Main 
Hi DERBY 
" PPOdrome (S$) 29 
l¢ Oliver 
gictor Qeaforth 
»>'Vvia Cam 
Maureen ear 


femmy Jover Co 
i GRims 


Keeley Smith 

Los Gatos 

5 De Marco Sis 
Roxy (i) 1 

Mary Small 

Al rnie 

Arnold Shoda 

Romayne & Brent 
CHICAGO 

Chicago (P) 3 

Hal Sands Rockets 

Bill Snyder 

Peter Lind Hayes 

Mary Healy 

Chuck Brown & 


Rita 

WASHINGTON 

Capite! (L) 2 
Lewis & Van 
Beverly Dennis 
Jay Lawrence 
Mel Torme 


Rey Overbury & 
Suzette 
Sonya Corbeau 


Liewelyn John 

Seaton & O’Dell 
Ernie Brooks © 
KEinle Breeks Co 


Co 
Fe Jover Jack 
Bert Shrimpton 
Metropolitan (1) 29 
Jimmy Malbornu 
Fisher Dixon 
Joyce & Barcn 
Gaye & Pearson 
Palace 


() 29 
Hal Monty 
Desmond & Marks 
Olwyn Miller 
Hal Collings 
12 Pin U 
Chic Fowler 
Ray Gordon 
Robert Trent 
EDINBURGH 
Empire (M) 29 
Dorothy Squires 


Billy Haven 
PINESBURY PARK 
Enipire (MM) 29 

G & B Bernard 
Forbutt 

Nixon & Dixoa 
Agneite & Sylvie 
Londons Smith 


Empire (M) 29 
Granger Bros 
Anne Shelton 
Sandow Sis 

Nat Jackley Co 
Olympiad 3 
Skyliners 





A_ Ross 
Jenny Hayes 
Frances Duncan 
Bunny Boyle 
Ferronis 
Reg Russell & 
nee hy 
(s) 


paste 
Palace 29 


Downey & Daye 
Charles Stephen 
Nanette Dubray 
Eddie Myles 
Whiteley Girls 
LINCOLN 
Royal (i) 29 
Roy Lester 
Dog Carnival 
Kay Lesters 
Midgets 


Jerry Powell 
Danny Williams 
* Dude Ranchers 
Giamour Girls 
LIVERPOOL 
Empire (M) 29 
Trois Poupee 
Joy Nichols 
Felixio 
Peter Sellers 
Bill Waddington 
Louise Pete 
Wally Pe.ersen 
Herschel Heulere 
Dandy Mery 


LONDON 
Palladium (M) 29 
Betty Hutton 
Skylarks ; 
Rastellis 


Clifford Guest 
Warren Latona & 
r 


3 Monarchs 

Ternedo 

Jackie 

Palladium Tiller 
Girls 

Skyrockets Ore 





R & M Lamar 
NEWCASTLE 
Empire (M) 29 

Mitchell Glee Club 

dimmy Clitheroe 

Karina 

Arthur White 

Vadio & Hertz 

Sonny Burke 

Jon Joyce Ders 

Rexanos 

NORWICH 

Hippodrome (i) 29 

Sandy Lane 

Merry Martins 

Valentine Napler 

Benedere Bros 

Al Brandon 

Gir 


Patricia Joyce 
Sonny Lane 
NOTTINGHAM 
Empire (M) 29 
Betty Driver 
Tommy Cooper 


George Martin 


Clayton & Ward 
PORTSMOUTH 
Royal (M) 29 

Issy Bonn 

Eddie Calvert 

Malcolm Mitchell 3 

2 Alfredos 

Godfrey & Kerby 

Richman & Jackson 

Paula Coutts 


Ray Alan 
SHEFFIELD 
Empire (M) 29 





Geraldine & Joy 
Jackley & Jee 
Najarros 3 
Saveen 
Hall Norman & 
Ladd 
ryl Orde 
SHEPHERDS BUSH 
Empire (S$) 29 
Max Miller 
Billy Thorburn 
Renting Grantley 


Henri Vadden Gis 
Martyn & Cooke 
Martin Crosbie & 
Thelma 
Stan Hardy & 
Frances 
Babette & Raoul 
SWANSEA 
Empire (M) 29 
Dorothy Neal 
Newington & 
Winters 
Winters & Fielding 
Ss aye 
Musical Derricks & 
Tony 
De Vere Dancers 
WOLVER- 
HAMPTON 
Hippedrome (i) 29 
Ivy Benson Girl Bd 
Rajupyana 
Revel & Fields 
Joe ng 
Pauline & Eddie 
Merle & Marie 
WOOD GREEN 
Empire (S$) 29 
Bartlett & Ross 
Kenne Lucas 
Jones &. Foss 
Symmetricals 











Deep River Boys Niberco Bros 
NEW YORK CITY 
Birdiane Hotel Roosevelt 
Jackie Jocks Guy Lombardo Orc 


Perry Gibbds 
Cafe Society Ontwn 


Alice Ghostiey | 
Golden Gate 4 
Anita Ejlis 
Fllis Larkin 3 
Bart Howard 
Soir 
Jimmie Daniels 
Tony & Kddie 
Three Riffs 


Norene Tate 
Garland Wilson 


ae Barnes 

Celebrity Club 
Alien Gale 
Freddie Stewart 
Haydocas 


Copacabana 
Joe X Lewis 
Tony Bennett 
Lauri Layton 





French Castine 
Giastte Wander 
Consuelo & Melba 
Jane Laste 

‘iv 






Ore 
Hotei Biltmore 
Micnae]l Kent Ore 

Hote! Edison 

Heary Jevome Ore 
Hotel New Yorker 
Bernie Cummins O 
Roymayne & Brent 


mar 
Jack Raffloer 
Joan Walden 
Adrian Hollini Trio 
Hotel Pierre 
Morton Downey 
Stanley Melba Ore 
Chico Relli 


ros 
Dick La Salle 
Continen 


Ore 


Allison Hote! 
Beachcombers (4) 
Julio & Mae 
Casablanca Hotel 


Nov-Elites 
reggy Greer 
The Zarras (2) 


S Marlowe Line 








Hete)] St Regis 
Julie Wilson 


Penny Copper 
M & J Linder »« 
ésiamy Casanova 
Zoo Carver 
Arthur Warren Orc 
Waldort-Asto: la 
Compagnons de La 
Chanson 
Alex Alstone Ore 
Mischa Borr Orc 
Hete!l Taft 
Vincent Lopez Ore 
Royal Ashtons 
catin Quarter 
Jack Durant 
Sid Krofft 
Collette Fleuriot 
Darvas & Julia 
Art Waner Orc 
La Vie en Rose 


ma. 
Jacques Peais 
Dave A 


Szonye 

Art Johneon 

W Nye a 

Campo c 
Leon & Eddies 
die 


, at Morrie 
ece 









1 Fifth Ave 
Nancy Andrews 
Bud | ona 
Bob eney 
Harold Fonville 
Hazel Webster 

Old Roumanian 
Sadie Banks 


Sonny Sands 
Carolyn Carpenter 















Two Guitars 

Sigi Ahern 

Eli Spivak 

Misha Usdanoft 

Kostya Poliansky 

Verseliles 

Edith Piat 

Emilie Pett) Ore 

Panchito Ore 

Village Vanguard 
rt Cla 





MIAMI-MIAMI BEACH 


Day & Alva 

Arne Barnett 3 
Nautilus Hotei 

Al Stevens 

Janie Stevens 

The Bradves (2) 

Rendezvous 
Richard Cannon 3 


Freddv Cale Ore 


ony Paquito’s Urc 
be Lopes, Ore nm Marino Hotel 
Jo Thompson Mac Pepper 
Deimon The Fo ay 
Jack Almeda bal 
Crayton & Lopez |Amy Fong 
Carlos & Melisa Ore | Marie Stowe 
Dolly Miller 
Frolic Club Blue Drake 
Don Morris Ore 
Harem Club Johnins Hote! 
Lenny Ross Teddy McKay 
y Rochelle Ben Reynolds 
Patty Malone Eva Martin 
Raby Crider Tony Matas 
Ginger Marsh win 
Lombardy Leon & Eddie’s 
Don Babe Baker Revue 
Henry Taylor Patti Lane 
Julio & Bill Gray 
Marti Hotel | Kitty O’Kelly 
Manolo & 





Jackie King 
Sans Souci Hote! 








Jimmy Burnell Rosalia & Carias 
Eddie = Danny Kline Ore 
Sacasas Shoremede 
Ann Herman Ders | Preacher Rollo 8 
Bobby Escoto Herbor Club 
Lee Sherwin Joe Mooney 
Val Olman Ore Charlie Page 

& Tony Pastor's 
Saxonettes Stone’s Continental 

Revue (10) 
CHICAGO 

Chez Paree Paili Jreser 
Jack Carter ease, Saas 
Betty Reilly Donald Tobin 
Johnny Martin ee 6) 
Chez Adorables (8) | Frankie Masters O 





Brian Farnon Orc 
Conrad Hilton Hot! 
Adele inge 

Eric Waite 


Diana Grafton 
Charles & Lucille 
Cavanaugh 


Edgewater Beach 
Continentals (5) 
Ralph & Lorraine 
D Hild Ders (10) 
Griff Williams Ore 

Paimer House 
Los Chavales de 

Espana (11) 
Trini Reyes 
Eddie O’Neal Ore | 


LOS ANGELES 


Ambassador Hote! | Bill Finch 
Freddy Martin Orc | Rudelis 

Stuart Wade |Hal Derwin Ore 
Murray Arnold 





Dennis & Darlene 
Lillian Byers 
Yvonne Broder 





; Cafe Gala 

The Martin Men 

Rita & Alan Farrel) aay ER ” 

- oor ala Jean Arnold 
o Guizar Phil Gordon 

Helen Boice Don Sheffey 

Felix Decola Ciro’s 


Benno Rubin . 
Eddie Bradford Orc p+, SK, 

ray’s Band av r 
Buddy “iochett ~— Dick Stabile Ore 





Karen Chandle Landre & Verna 
Sportsmen (4) . Bobby Ramos Ore 
Charlie Bagby Meocambo 

Bill Howe Jackie Miles 

_ Biltmore Hotel Eddie Oliver Ore 
Noonan & Marshall Felix Martinique O 


“LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 


Fiamingo e1 


Rancho Vegas 
Rose Marie 


Parks & Garrett 


Vagabonds Joel Grey 
Flamingo Starlets Fiuff Charlton 
Herb emington Joy Walker 


Ike Carpenter Orc 
Boby Page Orc 


El Rancho Girls 
Ted Fio Rito Orc 





Last Frontier Sahara 
Willie Shore Rav Rolger 
Carmen Cavailaro Lisa Kirk 
Eddie Gailagher Sehyrettos 


Se-Harem Girls 
Cee Davidson Orc 


Dolores Frazzini 
Devlyn Dancers 
frerwood Van Ore 


Don Baber = €l Cortez 
Hoily wood 

peg Bsert inn Scandals °53” 

Peep Show Cully Richards 

De La Rosa & Joe Kirk 

Ving Merlin Strings! pr Giovanni 

Albins Virginia Dew 

= Valdez é& LaVerne Pearson 
ouisa 

Red Marshall ee 

Kenezawa 8 

Linda Bishop weal Slipper 

Caper oe | Usale Heary 

- Woo Woo Stevens 
Thunderbird FE] Cleve 

Heany Youngman Veni VYoung 

Harry Eelafonte Jimmy Cavanaugh 

Johany O’Brien Isabelle Dwan 

Christine Carson Bill Willard 





K Duffy Dansations ; Dolly Dee “Wine 
Al Jahns Ore George Redman Orc 


RENC 





Riverside 
Billy Gray { 
Patti Moore & Ben | 
Lesse 


New Golden 
Minsky University 
& M Rosenbloom 
Sherry Britton 


Freddie Lane Cheerleaders 

Visionaires Bill Clifford Ore 

Erv Foster, Mepes Skyroom | 
T Parris Trie Mary Kay Trio 

Raul & Eva Reyes | Dave Barry 

Minsky Girls | Ramanos Bros | 

S Young Ore E Fitzpatrick Ore 


L wae Malis Blast 


—uums Continued from page 5 


much to lower respect for the trade 
in Parliament and in the nation 
generally. It charged omission of 
salient facts, with “twists of word- 
ing, too numerous to mention, de- 
signed to impress non-critical or iil 
informed readers with the short- 











how much exhibitors co-operate 
and assist them.” 

After giving examples of ihe 
“misleading character” of the CEA 
pamphlet, Sir Henry French’s draft 
concluded with the assertion that 
the CEA claim that their pamphlet 


was useful for reference and de- 
bate could be true only for a small 
minority of persons not concerned 
with facts. 

The draft reply, which was cir- 
culated to members of the BFPA 
executive, was marked: “Confiden- 
tial until approved for release.” 
That approval never will be given. 


Boast Disk dock 


| times Continued from page 1 saaece! 








the spots between records. He plans 
to telephone them wherever they 
may be, interview them via phone, 
with both sides of the conversation 
amplified. Incidentally, he con- 
tends FCC has ruled he doesn't 
need to use the “beep” attachment 
which interrupts the coriversation 
since the interviews will be direct 
and not recorded. 

Jay added that if perfirmers are 
in the restaurant, he'll summon 
them to a telephone booth in the 
place and conduct his telephonic 
interview over a distance of a few 
tog 





Gay 


| Buddy Les:er and Sid Marion ask- 


lover jokes to bind his varied types 


comings of British producers and: 


I]! wit help 


EDWARD ARNOLD 
Comedy & Dramalcz 
“Diamond Jim Brady Revue” 
20 Mins. 

Last Frontier, Las Vegas 

Edward Arnold, vet film thesper, 

has a neat packarje built around 
his personality in “Diamond Jim 
Brady Revue.” Fut together by 
Hershey Martin ar.d Sammy Lewis, 
show is designed to present Ar- 
nold in the character he _ por- 
trayed on the sereen years ago, 
and to capitalize upon his in-per- 
son appeal. 
Dressed in garb of the famous 
’90’s bon vivant, with dia- 
monds flashing, Arnold makes a 
charming host for the first half of 
the revue, introing various acts. 
He then heads into a comedy 
sketch with Si:t Marion. Latter, as 
impudent waiter, lisping in Teu- 
tonic accents, interrupts a mono- 
logy. Patter »ack and forth has 
moments of high humor, with Ar- 
nold playing straight into the 
standard “Jonah and the Whale” 
sketch. 

After setting the scene for seri- 
ous dramalogy Arnold holds pin- 
drop attention with excerpt from 
“Devil and Daniel Webster.” Re- 
ceived ovation at finish when 
caught. 

Finale is built around “Diamond 
Jim for President,” containing a 
three-way comedy-song 
set to “Gallagher & Shean, with 


ing questions and Arnold giving 
answers. Aithough stretched a bit 
too far, scene has merit and 


enough laughs to keep interest 
alive. 
Within the borders of this 


package, Edward Arnoid is a nat- 
ural; however, as a single and un- 
supported by comedy foils, scope 
is limited. He has his way with 
the drama depi., which could pay 
off, if properly produced, and in- 
cluding the right readings for his 
manner of presentation. Will. 


JACK HALEY 


El Rancho, Las Vegas 

Jack Haley had one more portal 
to cross in order to complete his 
show biz circle. Having been on 
the scene for years, dishing up his 
sly comedy in pix, musicals, radio 
and TV, the only field remaining 
was the nitery. His showcasing at 
El Rancho should put him in clover. 

Special frames for his comedics 
were constructed by writers Phil 
Shuken and Jerry Seelen. He iacesj 





of song intros. Established ang 
underway Haley ch 
of “Just Mya se = 
aroo =. «ath & SOlLid sock- 
' ;. Health with Bernarr 
MacFadden. Mother Goose gets a 
| share of ribbing as Haley expounds 
‘via a brace of warbles, “Little Miss 
| Muffet” a la Cole Porter; Rodgers 
|& Hammerstein and Metopera. 
' Tossaway, “Man’s Gotta Have It,” 
fills in before the flashback into 
picts and musicomedies with songs 
introed by Haley. Accomping at 
the 88 is handled by Buddy Breg- 
man, 

Haley looks great on a nitery 
floor and socks over with show- 
manship. Will. 








KAREN CHANDLER 
Songs 

12 Mins. 

Billy Gray’s, L. A. 

Newest of the recording chirps, 
Karen Chandler makes a decided 
impression in her nitery debut. 
Working in a spot where singers 
are strictly the breather between 
comics, she earns attention on her 
own with an okay 12-minute stint 
that is nicely balanced between 
ballad and rhythm stuff. 

Miss Chandler, naturally needs 
to learn more ease in front of an 
| audience but the important. attri- 
butes of voice and rhythm are 
| theme. She gives a winsome pro- 
| jection to such items as “You Be- 
long Teo Me,” and displays effec- 
tive rhythm sense on “Sitting On 
; Top of the World” and “I Get a 
| Kick Out of You.” 

A few more Coral disks probably 
give her the assurance 
for personais, Kap 





; she nee 





RETTY CARTER 
Songs 

8 Mins. 

Apollo, N. Y. 


Betty Carter has an interesting 
idea. She takes standards and mu- 
sical comedy tunes and strays far 
from the melodic line into a swing 
and bop form. Some of the . 
singer's stuff is ingenicus, t 
much shows little imagination. 

Her major number is “Perfidia,” 
which has moments of delicacy and 
charm. Her bop excursions are 
strong enough to warrant an encore 
in this hovse. Jos<, 











= = 
Sages 


Acts 


BUD McCREERY 

Songs 

18 Mins, 

One Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 

Special material writer for sev- 
eral top performers, Bud McCreery 
impresses as having sufficient 
raerit on his own to rate as good 
bookings as his customers. 

Accompanying hiinself at the 
piano, McCreery doesn’t have much 
of a voice, but he doesn’t need one. 
E.:nphasis is all on his own mate- 
rial and the engaging way in which 
he sells it, and he’s socke all the 
wey. His “Sophisticated singer* 
tag might be reminiscent of Dwight 
Fiske, but while his delivery is bas- 
icaily the same, he has an infecti- 
qs showmanship of his own. 

He tees off here with a clever 
ditty titled “My Gir! Contertion- 
ist,” but really hits paydirt with a 
scathingly funny indictment of the 
old ‘tafe society set—about “Elsa” 
and “Noel,” etc. “Tale of Marian 
Mouse,” ell about the stress on 
animal actors in pix, emerges as a 
socko dig at Holivwood. His clas- 
er, “Siadie Thompson,” is no more 
irreverent than the play ‘“Rain”) 
at which it pokes fun, and earns 
him a solid begoff. Stal. 


a ee ee 


HERB & BETTY WARNER 
Songs 

16 Mins.; One 

Palace, NW. ¥. 


Husband-wife song team is 
young, refreshing und gvcd-look- 
ing, in addition to having good 
legit ve'ces. They sing the pops 
well and suggest that they ca¥ de 
the heavier stuff as wel! 

Betty Warner is a preity and 
petite blond with a classy cvassis 
that’s shown off wel! in the white 
bouffant gown she wore when 
caught. ate is attirec| in mid- 
night-blue dinner jacket. Open with 
“Can't Take it With You.” then go 
into “Over. the Rainbow” (with « 
curtsy to Judy Garland), followed 
by the male’s “Street Song.” 

They’ve obviously xziven their 
presentation an ambitious format, 
since they try to break it up with 
some simple dance maneuvers 
around the stage, in musicomedy 
fashion, but this is something at 
which they show obvious inexperi- 
ence. But that’s okay; they should 
keep trying if they ever intend to 
get places. In these times of ex- 
panding talent needs, singing ainne 
frequently isn’t enough. Kahn, 





ROSARIO IMPERIO 
Bance 
§ Mins. 


 & & véry. Brooklyn 
fesario Imperio, emigre from 
the Coast, has.a good line of terps 
that should carry her iato the flos- 
sier spots. Miss imperio exhibits 
jazzed-up flamenco and some mod- 
ern ballet. Both are good audi- 
ence fodder that win applause. 
Miss Imperio opens with the fla- 
menco, which is difficult to fol- 
low with the ballet. Latter items, 
which show good form and tech- 
nique, are not as commercial as 
her opening gambit. At times, she 
postures too much. Perhaps a 
modification which permits her to 
close with the Iberian terp or 
something similar would get her 
off in a top fashion. Jose, 





FISHER & MARKS 
Comedy 

9 Mins.; One 
Palace, N. ¥. 


Fisher & Marks are a two-man 
comedy team whose material is un- 
funny as well as too familiar. They 
sing and dance, too. 

Fisher opens on stage, then 
Marks emerges as the familiar au- 
dience plant to indulge in the us- 
ual fol-de-rol. Marks goes through 
a series of impressions (Cagney, 
Churchill, Martin & Lewis, Crosby 
& Fitzgerald, etc.), but al! of this 
has been done to death. 

Perhaps there’s nothing wrong in 
| doing old material—the trick is to 
{do it better than the ones from 
whom you've done the borrowing. 

Kahn. 





— 


TEX & HELEN WILLIAMS 
Lariats, Whip-Cracking 

8 Mins.; Full 

Palace, N. Y. 


Tex & Helen Williams comprise 
;2 mele tlariat-tosser and whip- 
cracker. Helen Williams is his foil 
for the whip-cracking. 

Williams opens with the vari- 
sized ropes which he twiris dex- 
trousiy. He closes with his crack- 
ing of the whip in a number of 
maneuvers. He snaps wooden steins, 
for instance, held by iis mate in 
various postures. 

Act is okay for standard turns of 
this s type, but could use more show- 
ma p and 





humor. But for the 
a and caraies, tt'’s okay. 
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Plays Abroad 


Hanging Judge 
London, Sept. 24. | 


dr.. production of drama ‘n three acts} 
by Raymond Massey; baseé on book by 
Bruce Hamilton. Stars Gedfrey Tearle 
Directed by Michael Powell At New 
Theatre. London, Sepi. 23. "52. $2 top. 
Sir Francis Brittain .....Godfrey Tearle 
Major Gilbert West..... Heury Caine 
Sir George Sidney John Robinson 
Col. George Arche: P James Ra¢lan 
Sir Alfred Parkinson... Bartlett Mullins 
Keith Nottingham . Peter Williams 
Miles Lamprey Jack Melford 
Ronald Pond dulion Somers 
John Teal Jain Byron 
Mary Reddish Jane Griftinh 
Roberis Denis Shaw 
Hendrey Wiliam Pearman 
Governer of Gaol Jjohm le Meswrier 
Foreman of Jury Hamiyn Beason 


Despite the ivteasity of this dra- 
matic story and tte skill displayed 
in adapting it te the stage, if is 
strongly apparent how much bet- 
ter this was in ‘tis literary form 
and how imorcnred it could be if 
given the «iter scope of the 
screen The wpiay is confined to 
ome full set, supplemented by 
Liackent and spotlighted vignettes 
denoting frequent change of locale 
While speedy snd economical, this 
tends to diminish realism With 
Godirey Tearle secure in popular 
Standing amd the current vogue for 
thrillers. ( ands an even chante. 


Yor the U. &., the odcts might not 
Se su favorabiec. 
Theme, which marks Raymond | 


Massey's debut ac 2 pisywright, is | 
forceful and gripping, although 
variations of the idea have been 
wsed before. The early scenes are 
cluttered with a surplus of char-; 
acters which serve to previde back- ; 
ground before the wheels are set | 
in motion. Most of the action is in | 


an exclusive London club, the cen- | 
tral figure of which is a high court 
judge, severe and aloof. He is, 
dubbed the “hanging judge” be-| 
cause of the number of murder | 
cases over which he has presided. | 


He is feared and respected for his | ¢¢eTs 


/seem out of place. 


| Style. 


| Sidmey Redlitch 


the ‘ather-daughter relationship, 
doesn't come across. There is a 


and the few touches of whimsy 
Occasionally 
the dialog rises well above the 
averagi, but such passages are too 
infrequent. 

The complex character of the 
daughter is played in highly thea- 
trical fashion by Miss Johnston, 
an able actress. In the opening 
seene where she plays the role on 
a provocative note, she is excel- 
lent. The later switch to a near- 
hysterical key is within her range 
but net her style c 

William Sylvester fills the part 
of the young doctor in polished 
There is a standout job by 
Patricia Owens as a flighty piece 
of fluff and the only character in 
the play firee of complexes. 
Blomfield and John Kelly round 
out the able cast. Play has been 
efficiently directed by Wendy Toye. 

Myro. 


Geliebte Hexe 
(BELL, BOOK AND CANDLE) 
Vienna, Sept. 23. 
Theatre in der Josefstadt production of 
comedy in three acts by John Van Dru 


ten; translated @y Alfred Polgar. Di- | 


rected by Peter Preses; costumes and 
setting by Edith Almosline. At Kammer- 
sp‘tie, Vienna, Sept. 19, °52. 
Gian Holroyd ........ Ursula Schu!t 
Raveanie Holroyd ......Adrienne Gessner 
Shep Henderson ....... Leopold Rudoli 

eesbeeeses Hans Ziegler 
Nieky Holroyd . . 





While Peter Preses, from a con-' 


siderable Stateside experience as 
actor and director, has given “Bell, 
Book and Candle’s’” Viennese” in- 


carnation a lot- more reality and) 


life than is usual in the dreary 


present-day theatre here, lack of | 


acting resources leaves the charm- 
ing play gasping for breath and 


the audience yearning for the) 


Only Adrienne Gessner is 


fanatical belief in the integrity of | standout in a play which should 
the law, asserting that no innocent | ive all its characters, especially 


men ever 
penalty. 
must die. e | 

A ghost from the past material- | 


pays the 


knowing that he is dying, crattily | 
plans suicide to look like murder, 
implicating his father through a 
maze of circumstantial evidence. 
Although government officials 
plan to smuggle the judge-ouit of 
4ko country to avoid scandal, he is 
caught, brought to trial and con- 
demned. » When he has endured all 
the agohy he has so oftened wit- 
nessed in others, the father re- 
alizes the boy’s revenge for his 
mother’s betrayal is complete. 
But he is saved on the eve of ex- 
ecution by a last-minute confes- 
sion corroborating the father's in- 
mwcence. Reprieve comes too late 
to the fallen giant, who would 
rather cling to the findings of the 
courts of justice than to life. 
Godfrey Tearle is all majestic 
dignity in the leading role. The 
only phase that does not ring true 
is ir liaison with the young house- 


Hence, if convicted, he | # 





keeper in bis country retreat. His 
early indiscretion that causes the | 
tragedy is feasible, but the May- | 
November alliance seems out of ; 
character. 

Supporting players have little to 
do but come and go, alternately 
helping and hampering justice. 
Best of these are John Robinson. 
Henry Caine, Jack Melford, Peter 
Williams, James Raglan. Julian 
Somers and John Byron. Jane 
Griffiths, making her first West 
End appearance, is a gleam of 
brichtness in an otherwise all male 
cast. Michael Powell directs the 
play with vigor. Clem. 


Second Thresheld 
London, Sept. 25. 


Jack de Leon, in association with Mar- 
eel Hellman, produciion of drama in two 
acts by Philip Barry with revisions by 
Revert E. Sherwood. 





Stars Clive Brdok 





and Maz garet Johnstor. Directed by 
Wendy Toye. At Vaudeville Theatre. | 
L ndon, Sept. 24, ’A2. 829% top. 

ee WOEM, oss idbunet Wiliam Sylvester | 
EPS: See John Kelly 
Miranda Bolton......Margaret Johnston! 
Jost) Bolton live Brank j 


Wheukful Mather........ 


; Patricia Owens | 
Jack Boltou ......... . 


Derek Blomfield 


There has been a surfeit of 
psychologica) dramas in recent 
years and only the very best now | 
have a reasonabie chance of 
weathering the critical storm. 
“Second Threshold” does not fit in: 


supreme |the juicy male and female leads, . ‘ : i 
|a field day for knocking viewers | something turns out to be romance, !its rule against presentation of new plavs at Equity Library Theatre. 


out with comedy and charm, 


Derek | 


. hobert Reber | 


‘Wagon’ in Columbus 


Columbus, Sept. 30. 
| “Paint Your Wagon” goes into 
rehearsal here today (30) in prepa- 


s 4 ration for opening its road tour at) 
Michwel Fowell and Walter P. Chryster, | total lack of suspense or surprise. the Hartman Thursday (2). 


Show 
was set Monday, and cast, includ- 
ing Burl Ives, were to arrive in 
town this morning. . 

Also expected for the opening 
are co-authors Frederic Loewe and 
Alan Jay Lerner, film star Nancy 
Olson (Lerner’s wife) and choreog- 
rapher Agnes DeMille. 





J 


~ Plays Out of Town | 


The Time of the Cuckoo 


Wilmington, Sept. 25. 
Robert Whitehead and Walter Fried 
production of comedy-drama in two acts 
(six seenes) by Arthur Laurents. Stars 
Shirley Booth. Directed by Harold Clur- 
mon. Setting, Ben Edwards: costumes, 
Helene Pons. At Playhouse, Wilmington, 
Sent. 25, °52; $4.20 top. 
Sicnora Fioria ..... 
Eddie Yaeger ......... 





Lydia St. Clair 
Donald Murphy 


OE | rrr y rT ee Su 
Leona Samish .........-.-- Shirley Booth 


Mrs. MclIthenny ......+.++.+- Jane Rose 
Mr. MeIIhenny ...cccces:- Daniel Reed 
Mauro : oc estcececes Jose Perez 
Renato Di Rossi ....... Dino DiLuca 
Vite .. Ruggero Romor 





Shirley Booth gets star billing, 
and deservedly so, in Arthur Lau- 


rents’ new play .of an American) 


secretary on the hunt for rgmance 
in Venice. At present she is the 
show’s prize asset, but it is doubt- 
ful that even she will be able to 
|carry this one to success in the 
face of Broadway competition. 
There are a nu uber of excellent 
individual scenes but they fail to 
i add up to the desired overall effect. 


weak ending. 

Show gets off to a bright start 
with its picture of American toui~- 
}ists abroad. The plot revoives 


'a lifelong: ambition to tour Italy. 
' However, historic ruins and fa- 
mous buildings leave her with a 
|sense of something lacking. That 


i and she falls in love with a graying 


June Yaeger ...ceo+-- Geraldine Brooks | 
. Silva Gaselli | 


which is further damaged by a 


around Leona Samish, who realizes | 


a e 
Inside Stuff—Legit 

Enid Bagnold, 60-year-old British authoress who wrote the nove} 
“Serena Blandish,” which S. N. Behrman made into a hit in 1925, has 
an unusual article in the October- Atlantic, titled “The Flop.” In jt 
'Miss Bagnold describes her harrowing emotional experiences last year 
in the U. S., when her play, “Gertie,” starring Glynis Johns, ran on 
Broadway for four days. Before the first rehearsal, ‘the producer. 
‘director (Herman Shumlin, although he’s never named in the article), 
said: “I want to tell you—though I shall hate it to happen—that yoy 
and I will end in dreadful battle, that you may leave America loathing 
me.” (He was wrong on the second count, she says.) Miss Bagnold 
describes the usual bewilderment of hasty and frequent rewriting 
New Haven and Boston tryouts, battles with director, etc. 

Scene designers she called “my particular enemies.” She made a 
written memo at the time. “Good God—has an old Englishwoman got 
to argue with a young American about taste! It comes to something’ 
Georgian, Regency, Empire, Boulle, just plain Victorian ... it comes 
from us! From your old homes in England, Germany, France. If you 
can’t remember it through your haze of radio, television, supermarkets 
and whining sirens—when I come here to tell you, you’ve got to take 
it!’ Wistful about the flop of “Gertie,” she says: “Success would 
bring money, and pride to my family. I hoped deeply for it. But 
nothing could take away what I had felt in the theatre.” She ends 
with: “Some mystical thing I had seen when I'd written the play— 
tha’: he (Shumlin) had seen when he took it—had broken in our fingers, 
or perhaps had never after all been there.” 





Backers of “Bernardine,”’ Guthrie McClintic’s production of the 
Mary Chase comedy, include Ben Marden, owner of the Playhouse, 
N. Y., where the show will play, $7,200; playwright and radio scripter 
Clifford Goldsmith and his wife jointly, $2,100; producer Elaine Perry, 
orchestra conductor Harry Salter, theatre executive Louis A. Lotito, 
Theatre Guild co-director Theresa Helburn, stage manager Windsor 
| Lewis, director Margaret Perry and Katharine Cornell (Mrs. . Mc- 
Clintic), $1,200 each; Theatre Guild associate directer Arminia Mar- 
/shall, producer Tad Adoue, company manager Manning Gurian and 
actress-Singer Peggy Fears, $600 each, Rebecca Franklin, wife of N. Y. 
World-Telegram & Sun drama columnist Ward Morehouse, $300; radic- 
tele-legit actress Ruth Rawson, producer Gertrude Macy, authoress 
Nancy Hamilton, Mildred Sigman Jacobs (widow of producer Irving 
| Jagobs, who was originally slated to produce the play) and Charles G. 
| Strakosch, company manager of the show, $300 each. Venture is. capi- 
| talized at $60,000, with provision for 20° overcall. McClintic, who will 
also direct, and Stanley Gilkey, his general manager, are general 
partners 





In an article titled “John Golden’s Plan To Help the Theatre,” in 
the upcoming Oct. 11 issue of Saturday Review, Henry Hewes inter- 
_views the vet producer on the ills of current legit. Golden feels that 
|new plays and playwrights will solve most of these ills, and comes up 
}with a three-pronged approach. First, Golden is starting to raise a 
$100,000 Playwright’s Loan Fund to tide ov2r “writers who have talent 
jand time to put in hock.” Next, he’s urging Actors Equity to change 


| Third, he wants more encouragement for such groups as Howard Lind- 


Ursula Schult, playing the apart- | Italian charmer who has a strictly 'say’s New Dramatists Committee, Mrs. Martin Beck’s American Theatre 
izes in an ‘illegitimate son who, ! ment-house witch, gives the part a | Continental viewpoint on affairs of | Wing classes, and Dr. Milton Smith’s School of Dramatic Arts at Co- 


nervous, irritable quality whicd 
her querulous voice intensifies. 
Leopold Rudolf does the lover boy 
from upstairs with hysterical in- 


dramatic. The two are in each 
other's arms necking so continual- 
ly, as to make one wish fer censor- 
ship 

The sure-footed Miss Gessner’s 
appearances are a distinct relief. 
Her talent and feeling for under- 
playing the subtle comedy of her 
role as the mundane hex aunt is a 
breath of air in the murk of Vi- 
ennese stage antiquity and a much 
needed hypo te the almost stran- 
gled humor of the van Druten 
script. The other parts are negligi- 
ble in importance and played com- 
mensurately. 

The set looks more like New 
York than is usual here. But it's 
so cluttered with furniture and 


| lamps as to hamper the cast. 


3Ta. 





Leve From Judy 
London, Sept. 26. 


Emile Littler production of musical in 
two acts (11 scenes). Book by Eric Masch- 
witz and Jean Webster; music, Hugh Mar- 
tin; lyrics, Martin and Jack Gray: scen- 
ery and costumes, Berkeley Sutcliffe; 
choreography, Pauline Grant; orchestra- 
tions, Phil Green; Directed by Charles 


Hickman. At Saville Theatre, London 
Sept. 25, °52. $2.50 top. 

Jerusha Abbott.... ...... Jean Carson 
YS ea eae Barbara Deeks 
Gladiola Murphy .......... Pixie Murphy 
ED S.sCbosist bass odveees Moiya Kelly 
rere ‘odd eeenee ees Heather Lee 
: MAOUE. ch eas tated © #000 Mary Marvin 


Mrs. Grace Pritchard ... 


.. Linda Gray 
Cyrus Wykoff 


rey er ro Vincent Lawson 
Senator Parsons .......... Joss Clewes 


Jervis Pendleton .......... Bill O'Connor 
Julia Pendleton ........ Audrey Freeman 
Sally McBride ........... June Whitfield 
Jimmy McBride ........Johnny Brandon | 
Gordon MecLinteck...... William Greene 
EY ida ts os dob 406008 Adeiaide Hal 


nN, a Sensis cds Mary Marvin 
Mary Lou Wagner 
UO ar rrrrrrrrcr James Ansley 
VUNG 3% da Sw-eb's 0é6d0 6 Vincent Lawson 


Be OUD. -s i dewebessvetcd Anne Foley 
fon Mize er cbRehs Not eee David Karry 
CEs Rex Reid 
DS (OUT 2s Scdocedicte . Irene Claire 
Ballet Magnolia ....... Frances Pidgeon 





The entry of this new British 


musical into the West End arena | 


is not to be considered as a threat 
or chanllenge to the established 
Broadway productions now plaving 
at two major theatres. Emile Lit- 


Jeanette Landis | 


this category, and its main chances | tler’s new venture is in a different 
Gepend of the personal draw of|ciass. Equally spectacular, it is 
the two stars, Clive Brook andjiess sophisticated but it hes a 
Margaret Johnston, both of whom !charm which many British people 
have substantiai West End foliow- will enjoy to the undoubted amaze- 
ings. |ment of visiting Yanks. 

Brook repeats the role he played| The book is based on the play. 
early last year in New York, but | “Daddy Long-Legs,” and much of 


even his skillful and forceful in-|the naive charm of the original | h 


terpretation of the father with! finds its way into the new version. 
icidal tendencies, does not suc-| The score was done by an Ameri- 
ceed in raising audience sympathy |¢an, Hugh Martin, who also col- 
for the character. And with that | laborated on the lyrics. Although 
weakness predominant, the play it- the music is pleasing to the ear, 
self, with its verbose treatment of ' (Continued on page 124) 


| the heart. 
There is the inevitable clash of 
idivergent morel outlooks when 


! | Leona learns her Romeo is mar-, 
tensity, often stepping into the ried. She finally offers herself any- | 
idiotic when things should be more | 


way. but is rejected by her ad- 
mirer. There is a secondary love 
affair, involving the sonhisticated 
landlady who has little trouble se- 
ducing a married American artist. 

The thin story line places the 
entertainment burden on the plav- 
ers, who come through in fine fash- 
ion for effective individal scenes, 
but the final curtain leaves the im- 
pression of something vital lacking. 

Jt is Miss Booth’s show the en- 
tire time she is on the stage. In 
her hands Leona is a warm, ap- 
pealing character. She achieves a 
nice balance between the comedy 
and dramatic demands of the role, 
and pulls out all the stops in a 
telephone pantomime bit. and as a 
slightly inebr‘ated lady throwing a 
party. 

Dino DilLuca, as the Romeo, 
makes a good impression in his 
American debut, although he hasn’t 
much to do except make pretty 
speeches to Miss Booth. Lydia St. 
Clair is effective as a woridly wom- 
an on the make. Donald Murphy. 
as the object of her affections, and 


with gusto. 
There is an engaging character- 


Street 
‘years, 


urchin wise 


while Daniel Reed. Jane 


Rose. Ruggero Romor and Silva | 


Gaselli in bit roles round out the 
ton-crade cast. 
Harold Clurman’s 





Klep. 


{ 


setting by Ben Edwards. 


Nina 

| Portland, Ore., Sept. 30. 

| Randolph Hale presentation of tarce- 
comedy in three acts by Andre Roassin. 
adapted from the French by Samuel 
Tayler. Staged by Edward Everett Horton. 
Setting. Gus Schneider. costumes, Maur 
ice panes. At Mayfair, Portland, Se. 
a¥s 2 

Wite 

| Husband 
| Lover 





Marta Linden 
Edward Everett Horton 

a uueea Christopher Plummer 
‘ gar Ivervonu 





With Edward Everett Horton ip 
the tup role, “Nina” made its Coast 


tarce-comedy had Gloria Swanson | 
in the title role on Broadway last | 
| year, but Horton discerned that | 





| the husband’s role was just as hot | 


as the wife’s. When the pilav fold-: 
ed, he got together with th au-| 
thor, made a few changes, and has 
an aaa entertainment on his | 
ands, 


ances in summer spots, the play 
opened here at the Mayfair and 
will then travel to Seattle, and Ta- 
coma, and sit down for a lew"“¥ 
date in San Francisco, If the i. 





Geraldine Brooks, as his wife. play | 


ization by young Jose Perez as a' 
beyond his 


direction | 
|makes the most of Laurents’ script. | 
mee there is an attractive Venetian | 


After more than 100 perform | 


‘lumbia “I’m going to try and do all of these things with the cobdpera- 
tion of all the fine people we have in the theatre. I don’t say it will 
cure. but I'm sure it will help a lot more than sniping,”’ Golden says. 
| Raekers of “Dial ‘M’ for Murder,” Frederick Knott's London melo- 
|drama hit being presented on Broadway by British producer James 
|P. Sherwood, include theatre owner Howard 5S. Cullman, $12,500; 
| Maurice Evans, who will star in the play, $1,500; Mrs. Boris Karloff, 
| $1,000: San Francisco financier Louis R. Lurie, $3,500; Armina Ma? 
| shall (Mrs. Lawrence Langner), associate director of the Theatre Guild, 
| $1,000, producer-theatre owner Gilbert Miller, $10,000; piaywright John 
| Patrick, $500; A. Gerald Renthal, son of theatrical accountant Charies 
| Renthal, $2,000, and John F. Waters, representing theatre owner Lee 
| Shubert, $15,000; Emmett Rodgers, actor and production associate of 
| Evans, is listed as general partner, representing Sherwood. The ven- 
| ture is capitalized at $50,000, with’ provision for 20° overcall. 





In connection with the current “Mr. Pickwick,” Playwrights Co. 
| production of the Stanley Young comedy at the Plymouth, N. Y., Sam- 
| uel Stark, of Dana Point, Cal., notes that two previous plays based on 
‘the Dickens characters and stories appeared in New York many years 
fago “Sam Weller; or The Pickwickians,” starring William Rufus 
| Blake, was presented at the old Park Theatre, opening March 16, 1838; 

and “Pickwick Papers,” adapted by Augustin Daly, was presented at 
jthe old New York Theatre, Jan. 22, 1868. Aiready reported was a 
comedy titled “Pickwick,” by Cosmo Hamilton and Frank C. Reilly, 
| produced by the latter at the Empire, Sept. 5. 1927. for a run of 72 
peiformances. It was pressagented by author-playwright Arthur Kobe!. 


} 





Joha Steinbeck, author of the just-issued novel, “East of Eden,” told 
Lewis Nichols (in Sunday's (28) N. Y. Times) that: “I'm just determined 
| I’m going to learn something about the theatre. Last time out we were 
kicked around like dogs (“Burning Bright” 15 performances in 1950), 
but I still want to do it. This shows a truly pure quality of stupidity. 
; Just nuts. I’m so fascinated by everything about the theatre, I don't 
really care if the show's a flop.” Steinbeck also told Nichols that he 
and Elia Kazan will do a film script of “Eden.” He also wants to do 
the book for a musical version of his novel, “Cannery Row,” to Frank 
Loesser’s music, which Feuer & Martin are interested in producing. 





Presentation at the Arts Theatre Club in London of “Two Loves I 
Have” recalls a $1,006,000 lawsuit instituted in New York when the 
Dorothy and Howard Baker play was staged in Gotham in 194% under 
its original title of “Trio.” The play was toreed to close at the Belasco 
Theatre on intervention of the late License Commissioner Paul Moss. 
and legal proceediigs were initiated by Lee Sabinson. As the Arts 
Theatre Club operates on a membership basis, plays staged there do 
not require censor’s approval. Script of the play. however, has been 
|sent to the Lord Chamberlain and if his approval is forthcoming. it 
wijl probably transfer to a regular West End run. 





| Joan Blondell in “A Tree Grows in Bdooklyn” won't open the sub- 
_ scription seasen at the Nixon, Pittsburgh, Oct. 13 as announced after 
all. Actress won't be finished with her vidpix series, “Calamity Jane. 

‘in Mexico in time to get up in the show. As a result, the musical, 
| which originally starred Shirley Booth on Broadway, will tee off in- 
| stead in Chicago late next month and won't hit Pitt until Februar. 


debut here last week. French| because house is booked almost solid until then. Theatre Guild-ATS 


series at the Nixon will bow with “Gigi,” Oct.13, followed by Katherire 
Cornell in “Constant Wite,” week of Oct. 20. 





“Nina” clicks there, as it should, | this one of the top comedies. Cast 
the company will no doubt work | keeps the pace going at a fast cilP- 
its way back to Broadway. |Marta Linden does a nifty job 4s 
There is nothing particularly | the wite witi a hushand and lover 
original about the plot—a French|on her hands, while Chrisivpiic: 
|farce about a husband, his wife | Plummer scores as the sleek lover 
and her lover. Horton plays the! who admires his femme’'s husban r 
| part of the hypochondriac husband , Edgar Iverson is on during the las 
to the hilt. few minutes of the play as another 
| e timing, snappy lines, ges-| wronged husband. The new “Nina 
and personal style of Horton, is Horton comedy at its best. - 
a hot supporting cast, make! ==» weve. 
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Bali Dancers Continue SRO Pace 
On B’way, Pacted for Las Vegas 


ed Schang, Columbia Artists 
By prez, inked pact on Monday 
(99) with Hal Braudis, manager of 
the Thunderbird, Las Vegas, for an 
engagement at the nitery of the 
Dancers of Bali Nov. 20-26. Troupe 
will do a 50-minute show twice 
nightly. for 14 shows, In excerpts 
from the current Broadway pro- 
eaate for the stylized Bali group 
at this type of entertainment spot 
js considered quite a novelty in 
dance circles. But engagement, ac- 
cording to Schang, solves several 
roblems, such as breaking up the 
one-night stands on the troupe's 
tour to the Coast, and keeping the 
Indonesian troupe out of cold cli- 
mates en route to L. A. Deal was 
set up through the Baum-Newborn 
agency in N. Y., for reputed price 
of $15,000. ; . 

Meantime, the troupe is doing 
sock biz on Broadway. The five- 
week N. Y. run was sold out after 
one week, so that an added return 
fortnight has already been set. 
Troupe closes at the Fulton Oct. 
18. and plays a week split among 
Boston. Hartford, Newark, Philly 
and D. C. Then it will return for 
the extra two weeks, starting Oct. 
97. Cold weather will prevent its 
staying in N. Y. longer. 

There’s been demand for a 
special orchestral program by the 
gamelan orchestra accompanying 
the dancers, and there’s possibility 
of a Sunday afternoon concert be- 
fore troupe’s departure. 

In its first week at the Fulton, 
troupe took in $17,800 in six shows 
and a preview. Last week, also in 
seven shows, it grossed over $21,- 
000, which is capacity-plus, with 
standees at every show. Sock biz 
for what was regarded as a limited- 
draw longhair event has been the 
season's biggest surprise. 


22-Year-Old U.S. Maestro, 
Four-Year Vet of Opera, 
To Debut With NBC Symph 


Thomas Schippers, who ig only 
22, will conduct the NBC Sym- 
phony (rchestra for the first time 
next Saturday (4). Young American 
maestro, who joined the N. Y. C'ty 
Opera Co. last season, when he 
batoned for the stage preem of 
‘Amahl and the Night Visitors,” 
conducted his first classical work 
last week (26), batoning for “La 
Boheme.” 

Schippers conducted “Amahl” 
last season for its world premiere 
over NBC-TV., He's batoning for 
anne ye = fall, and for 

ma 1 ra 
“The Consul.” epee oie 
Young maestro heads for Europe 
next, ‘o conduct there Dec. 5 
throug) Jan. 10. He'll do the Lon- 
don preem of “Amahl” Dee. 5, as 
well as baton a BBC concert. He'll 
also preem “Amahl” in Paris. 
Schippers will be back in N. Y. to 
conduct the Philadelphia Orches- 
ra at Carnegie Hali in a concert 
version of “The Consul” Jan. 14, 
a &0 abroad agein, to conduct 
pn Spain. He'll be back fer the 
ta season of the N. Y. City 
neta Co., prefacing it by conduct- 
xe in his home town Feb. 20, with 

Py ere Symphony. 

Schippers started batoning in 
rt when he was 18, as conductor 
‘fh the Lemonade Opera Co, in 
“Down He preemed Kurt Weil}’s 
ene ‘i the Valley” and some 
= ‘yen and Mendelssohn works with 
= Greenwich Village outfit. He 
: Mducted “The Consul” on Broad- 
ay for four months in 1950, then 


went abro 
werk mean to baton the Menotti 








Albanese, Conner in Met 


The Metropolitan Opera Assn. 


nad Picked the femme lead for its 
velty presentation of the coming 


*eason—Puccini’s “La . 
to be Bohelwe, 
Ration both in English and 


in (ici@ Albenese will sing the lead 
~. e Italian version, Nadine Con- 
English the _English presentation. 
ae : version will be done to the 
- libretto written by Metro ad- 

veepee Howard Dietz, and not 
-eard hitherto anywhere. The 


€t performances are broadcast), 











Gingold’s Fix 


London, Sept. 30. 

Hermione Gingold has a prob- 
lem. Already set to star in a new 
revue with Boris Karloff as leading 
man, the comedienne would also 
like to take an option on a new 
play, but can't find out who the 
author is. 

The new revue is called “The 
Thing and I,” with the sub-title, 
“A Monster Revue.” It’s to open 
in London around New Year, after 
a provincial tryout tour. In several 
of the sketches Karloff is expected 


to portray the sort of creepy char- | 


acter he played in films. 


Miss Gingold’s difficulty about 
the straight play is that the first 
three pages of the script are miss- 
ing, so she doesn’t know the au- 
thor’s name. The piece is titled 
“Royal Fandango,” but the actress 
don’t recall who sent it to her. She 
doesn't believe jt has 
duced anywhere. 

‘A comedy called “A Royal Fan- 
dango.” by Zoe Akins, was pre- 
sented by Arthur Hopkins, Nov. 12, 
1923, at the Plymouth, N. Y., with 
a cast including Ethel Barrymore, 
Spencer Tracy and Edward G. 
Robinson. It played 24 perform- 
ances.) 


Wilmington’s Local, CLT 
Drives Seen Paying Off; 
Sock ‘Cuckoo’ Attendance 


Wilmington, Del., Sept. 30. 


Vv 





Click attendance for last week’s | 


tryout of “Time of the Cuckoo” 
at the Playhouse here indicates 
that the promotional efforts of the 
theatre management and the Coun- 
cil of the Living Theatre may pay 
off if satisfactory shows continue 
to be forthcoming. House is mak- 
ing a determined effort to build 
it as a tryout and touring spot. 

Gross of almost $10,000 pulied 
by “Cuckoo” was rated particular- 
ly impressive because the show 
was on Theatre Guild-American 
Theatre Society subscription, 
which entitled members to a re- 
duction on the tickets. Otherwise, 
the 88° attendance for four per- 
formances in the 1,223-seat house 
would have topped $12,000, despite 
mixed reviews in the local dailies. 
The play drew standees at all eve- 
ning performances, with good at- 
tendance at the Saturday matinee. 

Aside from the CLT campaign, 
which boosted the subscription list 
and presumably hypoed legit in- 
terest generally, a positive factor 
in the situation is figured to have 
been the heavy radio ballyhoo ‘52 
spot plugs in 10 days) and the 
exploitation via the theatre's 10,- 
000-name mailing list. 

Stressing the longrange value of 
the promotional drive is the fact 
that a single performance last 
night (Mon.) of the Charles Wag- 
ner touring “Carmen” opera troupe 
was sold out in advance, and that 
the new Moss Hart play, “Climate 
of Eden,” due Oct. 911, already 
has a heavy sale. 


FINAL LOSS $16,631 FOR 
OLIVIA ‘CANDIDA’ RUN 


“Candida,” Thomas Hammond 
revival last season of the Shaw 
comedy starring Olivia de Havil- 
land, represented a loss of $16,631. 
A final accounting, issued to the 
backers last week, revealed that 
the venture had returned $19,369 
on its $36,000 investment. 

Final payment of $7,369 accom- 
panied the accounting, $12,000 
having been returned last winter. 
The loss on the windup four-week 
engagement at the National, N. Y.. 
closing last May 17, came to 
$15,431, plus $2,263 closing ex- 
penses. Total gross for the stand 
was $26,359. Thus, the Broadway 
run wiped out a small profit the 
show had built up on tour. Sale of 
scenery and props brought $250. 


Steber’s European Bow 


Met Opera soprano Eleanor Ste- 
ber, who returned from a two- 
month European vacation Monday 
(29), has signed for lead in “Lohen- 
grin” at Bayreuth next summer. 

Thig will mark her 
debut, 
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Swimming Pools Onstage 


Vancouver, B. C. 
| Editor, VARIETY: 
| Have been noticing all the fuss 








used on the stage in “Wish You 


| stage that this has been done. 

I remember a twice-nightly revue 
|in England in 1912 called “Miss 
Paris in London” in which one 














}on the stage—25 ft. long, 


STEPHEN DOUGLASS 


| wide and 7 ft. deep. The girls used 
; : to dive from a diving board into 

As Billy Bigelow in “Carousel” : F : 
Paper Mill Playhouse, Milburn, N. J this tank. A duplicate tank was 


Personal Representative 
Jane Deacy 








ito see their stages cut up. 


iii a spectacular pruduction enti- 
Niled ““Mexico,” the climax of whic 








|much to the discomfiture of the 
| Prospect of a new company of | boys in.the pit who were liberally 
(“Stalag 17” 
| Sagement on Broadway 
|remote. Matter will probably not! also had & swimming pool scene. 
{be decided, however, until pro- W. S. Bartindale. 


| ducer Jose Ferrer’s return next 
B’way Crix Again Aren't 





| week from London, where he's 
| been starring in John Huston’s 
| film, “Moulin Rouge.” 


| about the swimming pool being | 


scene was a swimming pool right | 
12 ft. | 


‘| sent ahead each week, and a crew | 
|to install it on the next stand, | 
much to the disgust of the local | 
stage managers who used to hate | 


& 4 | | 

Stalag’ Broadway |.’ tendon Patatin wet 
' A ia ae : 4, . 

Reprise Remote |." a ete june! 


|} not true. He charges that the d2- 
| fendant, who had by that time paid 
to play.a return en-| sprinkled at each performance. The | him é total of $3,000 in $75 weekly 
appears | musical show, “Chu Chin Chow,” | 








With the original “Stalag” pro- 
duction apparently set for an ex- 
tended run in Chicago, it was pro- 
posed to form a new troupe to 
play the Donald Bevan-Edmund 
Trzcinski comedy-melodrama at 
the 48th Street. N. Y., where it 
played a 47l-performance engage- 
ment ending last June. Click of the 
show this summer ‘on the subway 
circuit was a factor in the sugges- 
tion of returning it to Broadway. 

However, it was figured that the 
subway ‘circuit edition might not 
stack up too well in comparison 
with the original, and the forma- 
tion of a new troupe might be pro- 
hibitively expensive, considering 
that it has only until next Janu- 
ary to recoup its cost. The film ver- 
sion of the play is due for release 
then. 

Although Ferrer will decide on 
the “Stalag” question and other 
matters while in New York, his 
principal purpose in the trip is to 
stage Kermit Bloomgarden’s tour- 
ing production of “The Shrike,” 
starring Van Heflin. Ferrer pro- 
duced, directed and _ co-starred 
with Judith Evelyn in the original 
Broadway presentation of the Jo- 
seph Kramm prize-winner last sea- 
son. Following his New York visit, 
the actor-director-producer will re- 
turn to London, where he plans 
productions of “Shrike,” “Stalag” 
and a musical in partnership with 
British manager Jack Hylton. 


Milhaud Onera’s U.S. Bow In 
Concert Form by N.Y. Orch 


American premiere of Darius 
Milhaud’s opera, “Christopher Co- 
lumbus,” based on the play by 
Paul Claudel, in concert form, will 
be given by the N.Y. Phiihar- 
monic-Symphony at Carnegie Hall, 
™. Y., Nov. 6, 7, 8 and 9. Mack 
Haireli will sing the title role, 
with Dorothy Dow, Norman Scott, 
John Brownlee, David Lloyd and 
Adolph Anderson in_ support. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos will conduct. 

Opera will be sung in English, 
in translation by Arnold Perry. 
Milhaud will come to New York 
from California for the perform- 
ances. 








B’way ‘Rye’ Try Plans Still 


On Despite Author’s Death 


Kenneth Banghart and Warren 
P. Munsell are going ahead with 
plans for a Broadway production 
this season of “Comin’ Through 
the Rye,” comedy-drama with in- 
cidental music, by Warren P. Mun- 
sell, Jr. The play was tried out 
shortly after the author’s death last 
summer at the Olney ‘Md.) Sum- 
mer Theatre, where he was man- 
ager. The strawhat is operated by 
Banghart and Evelyn Freyman. 

Script revisions, mostly of a 
structural nature, are being made 
by TV writer Stephen De Baun. 





Seeing Em Eye-to-Eye; 
Mgrs. Start to Mutter 


The New York drama critics are 
apparently off on their annual 
steeplechase. Reviews of the re- 
cent opening, “Mr. Pickwick,” not 
only were an even pro-and-con 
split, but included one of those 
braces of diameirically opposed 
notices from the Times and Herald 
Tribune aisle-sitiers. 


The reactions of Brooks Atkin- 
son, of the Times, and Walter F. 
Kerr, of the HT, caused some head- 
scratching on Broadway. Atkinson 
relished the entire show, spreading 
praise among virtually ail elements 
in the production. Kerr, on the 
other hand, gave the offering a 
general panning and dished out 
raps for nearly all the aspects that 
Atkinson liked. Of the other crit- 
ics, John Chapman (News), John 
McClain (Journal-American) and 
Arthur Pollock (Compass) were 
favorable, while Robert Coleman 
(Mirror), William Hawkins (World- 
Telegram & Sun) and Richard 
Watts, Jr. (Post) turned thumbs 
down. 


Atkinson’s notice enthused over 
the play as a whole, the opening 
paragraphs citing the Stanley 
Young dramatization, the “refresh- 
ing” Dickens characters, John Bur- 
rell’s “lively” staging and the 
“taste and gusto” of the acting. 
Among the individual cast citations 
were plugs for George Howe in the 
title part, as well as Nigel Green, 
Estelle Winwood, Jacques Aubu- 
chon, Clive Revill, Louis Hector, 
Basil Howes and Nydia Westman. 
The review mentioned virtually 
every actor. 

Kerr’s reaction, after giving a 
mild okay to Young’s adaptation, 
panned the direction and was the 


(Continued on page 125) 
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FOR ‘DON JUAN’ TOUR 


San Francisco, Sept. 30. 

Vincent Price tonight (Tues.) 
takes over Charles Laughton’s role 
in “Don Juan In Hell.” 

Laughton is pulling out of the 
Shaw dramatic reading to fulfill 
a Metro contract on “Young Queen 
Bess.” 





Cronyns Bow to Crew 

Chicago, Sept. 30. 
In a special 10th wedding anni- 
versary celebration mood, Hume 
Cronyn and Jessica Tandy brought 
out the entire “Fourposter” back- 
stage crew for a bow at the end of 
Saturday night’s (27) performance. 
Included were the general man 


ager, press agent, stage manager, 


assistant stage manager, dressers, 
carpenter and electrician. 


Pair said they wanted credit 
where credit was due, and that “not 


just two people make a play.” 








Hammerstein Sued for $233,800 By 
Playwright on ‘King’ Collab Claim 


ie 
a 


Milton Herbert Gropper, author 


| of various Broadway shows, includ- 
|ing two collaborations with Oscar 
Hammerstein 2d, has sued the lat- 
\ter for $233,800 for alleged stiare 
|of profits from “King and I.” In an 


action filed last Friday (26) in N. Y. 
Federal Court, the plaintiff charges 


| = i'that he contributed parts of the 
| Were Here,” some reports claiming | 


| that this was the first time on any | 


hit musical, including the concep- 
tion and writing of the “Small 


|-House of Uncle Thomas” ballet. 


Hammerstein asserts the entire 


claim is false and that he will prove 


so in court. 

According to Gropper’s com- 
plaint, he agreed in June, 1950, to 
collaborate with Hammerstein on 


|the book of a new musical to be 


ready for rehearsal the following 
Jan. 1. He claims he agreed not to 
get billing or public credit, but was 
to have received a portion of the 
royalties, with $75 a week in ad- 
vance. 

When “King and I” bceame a 
hit, the suit alleges, Gropper de- 
manded his “share” of the profits, 
but Hammerstein asserted that re- 
ports of the shew’s success were 


amounts, then gave him $1,500, 
pius $10,750 in weekly installments, 
for which he signed a. waiver. Al- 
together, he received a total of 


; $16,200, he claims. 


On the _ allegation that his 
“rights” are worth $250,009, Crop- 
per is suing for the difference, or 
$233,800. The action, first filed in 
N. Y. Supreme Court, was subse- 
quently moved to Federal Cuourt. 
Gropper’s attorneys are Bondy & 
Schloss, while Hammerstein is rep- 
resented by Howard Reinheimer. 
Besides collaborating with Ham- 
merstein on “New Toys” and “Gyp- 
sy Jim,” Gropper authored one hit, 
“Ladies of the Evening,” In 1924- 
25, also writing or collaborating on 
“Every Minute Counts,” “Woif at 
the Door,” “We Americans,” “Mir- 
rors,” “Big Fight,” etc. 

Hammerstein’s record, number- 
ing some of the biggest hits of 
theatrical history, includes “South 
Pacific,” “Carousel,” “Oklahuma,” 
all in collaboration with Richard 
Rodgers, plus “Shew Boat,” “Rose 
Marie,” “Sunny,” “Desert Song,” 
“New Moon,” “Musie in the Air” 
and “Carmen Jones.” He and Grop- 
per were class"iates at Columbia U. 


Ballet Theatre’s $41,460 
Points to Boff N.Y. Run; 
De Mille Preem Tonight 


Ballet Theatre, which opened 2 
three-week N. Y. engagement at 
the Met Opera House last Thursday 
(25), looks to rack up one of its 
best Manhattan seasons to date. In 
six performances Thursday through 
Sunday (with two of them matinces 
at reduced prices), troupe grosse¢. 
a robust $41,400. 

In addition, advance as of Mon- 
day a.m. was $61,000, with big lines 
steadily at the boxoffice. Opening 
night top was $6 (‘although the 
press list cut into it), with other 
evenings at $4. and matinees at $3. 
First three nights weve seiiouts, 
and Sunday night very good in 
spite of the Jewish holiday. By 
Mondey night, ticket saie was 
virtually clean for this week. 

Good b.o. is being attributed to 
fact that it’s the first ballet troupe 
into N. Y. for the season; excellent 
notices Friday and Saturday; good 
promotion; glamor of guest stars 
like Alicia Markova, David Lichine 
and Tatiana Riabouchinska; and 
good shape of the company, plus 
draw of its regular stars Alicia 
Alonso and Igor Youskevitch. 

Troupe this week will premiere 
the two new works skedded for this 
engagement. Tonight (Wed.) it will 
offer Agnes de Mille’s “The Har- 
vest According,” and tomorrow 
night (‘(Thurs.) Edward Caton’s 
“Triptych.” 

Miss de Mille’s “Harvest” is a 
three-part bailet, dealing with 
birth, childhood and war. The 
third, or war, scene is an amplifi- 
cation and altered version of Miss 
de Mille’s Civil War ballet which 
she did for the 1944 Broadway 
legiter, “Bloémer Girl.” 








Jon Crain, onetime Xavier Cu- 
gat vocalist, to debut with N. Y. 
City Opera Co. in lead role of 
Alfredo in “Traviata” Sunday (5). 
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Plays Abroad 


Continued from page 122 


Love From Judy 
there is hardly a whistleable tune 
in the show. 

Production has been staged on 
lavish and ambitious lines. Set- 
tings are and look expensive; the 
costumes provide a blaze of color, 
and a general atmosphere of 
warmth and sincerity is adroitly 
created by director Charles Hick- 
man. 

Jean Carson, an upcoming local 
gal, has her really big chance in 
this show and has taken advantage 
of it squarely. She plays the part 


king, Henry VII, is notable, while 
experienced thespers like Milton 
Rosmer (in a dual role as Sir Wil- 
‘liam Stanley and an Abbot) and 
| Andrew Faulds (speaking authentic 





maintain the high acting standard. 
There is a rich cameo from Peter 
Bryant as an English yokel. 
Anthony Holland’s settin#s are 
noteworthy. Action of play ranges 
from 1492 to New Year of 1500, 
with a finely-done 
final curtain. Piece brings history 
to life without suggestion of an- 


. ; cient dusty tomes, and while of 

“phe s taken re , bi 
py or _ pis Tha Be we stronger interest to British stub- 
away trom her g | holders through its native story, 


by an unknown (to her) benefactor 
with whom she subsequently falls 
in love. Her dominating personal- 
ity, good looks and spiriied vocals 
have lifted her to the front rank 
in musical comedy, and she de- 
servedly. received a thundercus 
opening night ovation. 

Plot is unmistakably thin and 
there are fewer side issues than 
usual. But it appears quite ade- 
quaie to hold the production to- 
gether with a big chorus and danc- | 
ing troupe to keep the action roll- 
inc. | Bourke. At the Olympia, 


. P . ai ,| Mike O’Har ‘err 
Male lead is nicely played by ye Flaherty 


has nevertheless limited appeal to 
others through beauty of verse and 
| strength of story. It is one of best 
plays of recent Edinburgh Festi- 
vals. Gord. 


The Green Valley 
Dublin, Sept: 9. 


llisley-McCabe Productions presentation 
of musical comedy in 2 acts (11 scenes) 
Book and lyrics by Frank Byrne; music 
by Michael Coifey. Stars Cherry Lind and 
lack O'Connor. Production. Stanley Ills- 


Dublin. 
Rory Kilkenny 
Nigel Fitzgerald 


Bill O’Connor. He is a proven Eileen | GUAVO.4 seesccebsss.: Cherry Lind 
singer with a pleasing stage pres- ridgi oeeetoceses -Patty Ryan 
; : | Lewis ee sveceeeaese’ Ralph McK i 

ence. Adelaide Hall plays a Negro Gubhe IIR Philip ‘McGirr 
maid with her familiar qoourenes 1 Bact GROG. cub ac cndeses Jack O’Connor 
hi . , l DN: tas uaeehdbwediaahes as May Devitt 
while other roles are capably fille | Torch. Simgef ..<..cccccesss Marie Paul 


by Linda Gray, Audrey Freeman. ! 
June Whitfield, Johnny Brandon 
and William Greene who head an! 
efficient cast. 

Production is staged in two acts, 
with the action taking place in 
New Orleans during 1903. The 
American accent may not be the 
real thing, but is good enough to 
deceive many Britishers. Myro. 





A new musical comedy by Irish 


a couple of whistleable numbers in 
| the middle of a thin story still lives 
on. “The Green Valley” is another 
in this tradition although it has 
some odd moments and good num- 
bers which the majority of the 
cast were unable to put across. 
Locale is an Irish village where 
all looks set for Cherry Lind. 
daughter of the tavern-owner, to 
marry a wealthy character she 
doesn't love, Nigel Fitzgerald. A 
boyhood sweetheart, Jack O’Con- 
nor, who has made his pile singing 
in the U.S., arrives, with ronrance 
following. When he returns to U.S., 


The Player King 
Edinburgh, Sept. 5. 


Henry Sherek presentation of verse- 
drama in three acts by Christopher Has- 
gall, Staged by Norman Marshall. Set- 
tings, Anthony Holland. At Lycem The- 
atre, Edinburgh, Sept, 5, “52. 

Cicley Lampson Jo. hine Griffin 
SE SLB dures otc os oe be 00 We eter Bryant 
Sir Robert Clifford ....... Ernst Clark 
Sir George Neville ....Geoffrey Bayldon 


pS TOT SEE E Cathleen Nesbitt ‘ i $ P . 
Shears EE - oa nav as Kenneth Edwards be nr and village postmistress 
Richard of York ......... Tony Britton | Set up Conspiracy not to deliver his 
aye Mh SO sNoel Howlett | letters to girl, and to forge replies. 
ir am anley ...... ilto he . A Onn A 
Roderigo de Puebla ...... Kenneth Hyde —— Lind pines away, Fitzgerald 
17 PT NT roe e <j Ravin Anes + ry hes ies to U.S. to bring 
To wmee AV on. cca wecccccess n ac ( . = 
bert Erskine’... Dan Cunningham . onnor (about to wed an 


Lady Katherine Gordon Heather Stannard other woman). All conforms to pat- 


Pedro de Ayala ......... nee Clark | tern and ends happily. 
b f Beaulieu ....... on Rosmer : : A 
; Sonn Kinch SEAT OE Peter Bryant Miss Lind, femme lead imported 


from London, looks pleasant and 
sings likewise. Same applies to 
O’Connor, playing opposite her, 
but the general level of perform- 
ance lacks snap. “I'll Meet You in 
Coolnadreena” and “Eileen” are 
the best of about 15 numbers in 
the show. They have zest and 
should be popular on disks. Some 
of the others are pleasant, but the 
cast did not do them well enough. 
Fitzgerald, usually seen in legit, 
and Patty Ryan give good perform- 
ances in improbable roles while 
Rory Kilkenny is a typical village 
bar-keep who might have added to 
the fun if the book had given him 
something to do. Ralph McKenna 
and Philip McGirr as manager and 
stooge to the singing boy make a 
great deal of the little comedy 
given them. They hint talent that 
might be cultivated. 

Dances are not inspired. Produc- 
tion gives the impression that the 
producer worked long and hard, 
but the cast lacked confidence in 
the book. This probably partly is 
due to the fact that musical com- 
edy work is unfamiliar to most of 
them. Mac. 


Wild Herses 


, Glasgow, Sept. 
Linnit & Dunfee production of two-act 
farce by Ben Travers, Directed by 
Charles ,Hickman Sets, Elizabeth Taplay. 
At King’s Theatre, Glasgow. 

Kate Slaughter Constance Lorne 
| Cora Slaughter Pat Keevney 
cossge Robertson Hare 
Davi Robin Hunter 


Tower Officer .... 
Flemish Peasant 
His Wife 


Geoffrey Bayldon 
Beatrice Rowe 


ee ee 





Actor-poet Christopher Hassall 
has written here his second full- 
length drama in verse. It is poetic, 
but in language that the modern 

laygoer can well understand. 
Slace, written specially for the 
Edinburgh Festival, is set in the 
1490’s and deals with a new theory 
regarding Perkin Warbeck, pre- 
tender to the throne of the British 
king, Henry VII. As set together 
in an intriguing plot, it becomes 
an absorbing story, with a good 
pert for a new young actor, Tony 

ritton. 2 f 

Theory, briefly, was discovered 
through state archives in Milan. 
It’s as yet unproved, but suggests 
that the boy Perkin Warbeck, who 
aspired to the throne of England, 
was in reality the illegitimate son 
of Bishop Henry of Cambrai and 
Margaret, Dowager Duchess of 
Burgundy (sister of Richard III). 
They are .said, according to this 
theory, to have goaded him on to 
overthrow the Tudor king, Henry 

il 








Playwright has pieced together | 
an interesting drama, with pas-; 
sages of rare beauty. He draws. 
his canvas of history wide, peopling | 
it with a variety of principal char- 
acters. One major fault is that 
there are too many main roles, 
thus not defining the piece as 
firmly as possible. 

Love interest is created via ro- 
mance between good-looking young 
Warbeck and Lady Katherine Gor- 
don, born Scots noblewoman. 
Scenes between these two are deli- 
cately woven, both by playwright 
and players, and Heather Stannard, | 
in the femme role, gives a worth- | 
while performance, expressively | 
speaking her lines. 

Clarity of enunciation is a stand- 
out. In his long oration to the 
Council, Tony Britton, as the young 
pretender, holds the stage in ex- 
pert tashion, scoring in the diffi- 
aslt highlight of this portion of 
play 


9. 


ee ed 


Slaughter 
WONUNIUR 0 Sd bvedecs 
See 
Trumper 
Mrs. Beebee......... 


Kersit Rec escceccesccccesse Cyril Smith 
8 PR Dodd Mehan 
A Pilec Sergeant Colin Douglas 
Sir William Reckham. Bernard Merefield 
P. C. Osborne David Stoll 


P. C. Blood Neil Wilson 





Direct from Germany, this new 
farce has a large quantity of laughs 
although not in the classic tradi- 
tion of some previous works by 
Ben Travers. As light entertain- 
ment, it adds up to material with 
a fair chance of boxoffice success. 
However, Travers has given audi- 
ences cleverer stuff than this. 
Best_ femme portrayal is Cath-| The partnership of Ralph Lynn 
leen Nesbitt as the scheming,| 4nd Robertson Hare in this play 
power-seeking Duchess of Bur-|is a “natural.” The two comedy 
gundy, sending young Warbeck out | actors shine with their usual as- 
on his mission. It is near-perfect |Surance, the bigger role going to 
in tenderness and moods of passion | meek little Hare as a bald-headed 
and scorn. | type coping with family problems, 

Noel Howlett’s precise charac-' a yen for philandering and a valu- 
terization of the dignified Tudor’ able painting of two wild horges 





+ 


melodramatic | 


ley; sets, Joss Farrell; choreography, Ivy | 





|Secots as James, King of Scotland) | 


| 
| 


which causes all the fuss through 
too-frequent change of ownership. 
Action takes place in a dra‘ving- 
room in Knightsbridge, fashion- 
able London residential area. The 
settings by Elizabeth Taplay are 
brightly adequate. ; 
Highspot of the farce comes in 
the second act, when Hare is called 
on to dress up as a femme, imper- 
sonate the daily cleaning woman 


and make conversation in his own | 
in a} 


drawing-room while attired 
woman’s garb. 

Joan Haythorne contributes a 
capable study of a woman visitor 


| Mrs. Ingle, with whom Hare tries 
unsuccessfully to flirt. Lynn, with | 


| 
| 





writers is a rare enough event, but| gyans)—New 
the belief that a musical comedy is | (9_1}). 


| 
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Sugar Hill. Boston 
ously self consciously, into partici- 
pating in the free-wheeling finale. 

Following fast teeoff by Sugar- 
ettes, paced by China Doll, floor 


is taken over by Princess Orelia| 


land Jose with femme displaying 
provocative gyrations winding on 
|hands and knees while partner 
prances around ala a matador. Pair 
returns later to combine with 
chorines in a_ frantic Voodoo 
number. 

Held over from previous layout, 


a huskier voice than in recent) 
years, has a real flair for farce. | 
Dialog is fairly good, and some- 


times bright. Staging maintains a 
generally brisk pace. Okay 


subtle material. Gord. 





Current Road Shows 


(Sept. 29-Oct. 11) 


“Bell, Book and Candle” (Joan 


Bennett, Zachary Scott)—-Geary, 
S. F. (29-11). 

“Bernardine” — Wilbur, Boston 
(29-4). 

“Call Me Madam”—<Aud., St. 
Paul (29-4); Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
(6-11). 


“Climate ef Eden”—Playhouse, 
Wilmington (9-11). 

“Country Girl” (Robert Young, 
Nancy Kelly)—Biltmore, L.A. (29- 
11). 

“Deep Blue Sea” (Margaret Sul- 
lavan, Alan Webb)—Shubert, New 
Haven (9-11). 

“Dial ‘M’ for Murder” (Maurice 
Parsons, Hartford 


“Don Juan in Hell” (Charles 


for | 
tastes which don’t go in for too| 





Boyer, Vincent Price, Cedric Hard- | 
wicke, Agnes Moorehead)—Curran, | 


S. F. (29-4). 

“Fig Leaf” (Ernest Truex, Sylvia 
Field)—Empress, St. L. (30-4); Sel- 
wyn. Chi (8-11). 


“Fourposter” (Jessica Tandy, 
Hume Cronyn)—Blackstone, Chi 
(29-11). 

“Gentlemen Prefer Blondes”— 


Grand, Hamilton, Ont. (29-30); Er- 
langer, Buffalo (1-4); Aud, Roches- 
oo Bushnell Aud, Hartford 
(¥- ) 

Gilbert & Sullivan (Chartok)— 
Shubert, New Haven (1-4). 

“Guys and Dol!ls”—Shubert, Chi 
(29-11). 

“I Am a Camera” (Julie Harris) 
—Harris, Chi (29-11). 

“In Any Language” (Uta Hagen) 
—Plymouth, Boston (29-4). 

“Jane” (Edna Best, John Loder, 
Howard St. John) — New Parsons. 
ee (1-4); Colonial, Boston (6- 

“Mister Roberts” (Tod Andrews) 
—Broadway, Kingston, N. Y. (29); 
Majestic, Perth Amboy, N. J. (30); 
Lincoln, Trenton (1); St. James, As- 
bury Park, N. J. (2); Rajah, Read- 
ing, Pa. (3); Shrine Mosque, Har- 
risburg (4); Nixon, Pitt (6-11). 

“Moon Is Blue” (David Niven, 
Diana Lynn, Murray Hamilton)— 
United Nations, S. F. (29-4). 

“Oklahoma”—Nixon, Pitt (29-4); 
Shubert, Det. (6-11). 

..“Paint Your Wagon” (Burl Ives) 
—Hartman, Columbus (2-4); Cass, 
Det. (6-11). 

“Paris "90” (Cornelia Otis Skin- 
ner)—Royal Alexandra, Toronto 
(29-4); Majestic, Boston (6-11). 

“South Pacific” (Janet Blair. 
Webb Tilton)—Metropolitan, Seat- 
tle (29-4); Memorial Aud, Rich- 
mond, Cal. (6-8); Community, Ber- 
keley (9-11). 
were 17”—Erlanger, Chi (29- 

) 


a eee, Princeton 
“Time of the Cuckoo” (Shirley 
Booth)—Walnut, Phila (29-11). 
“Top Banana” (Phil Silvers)— 
Shubert, Phila (6-11). 
“Tree Grows in Brooklyn” (Joan 
Blondell, Johnny Johnston 1)— 
Klein Aud, Bridgeport (10-11). 


3 New Stages Building 
At Isleworth Studios 


London, Sept. 23. 

Three new stages, which will 
fill the gap caused by the recent 
shuttering of Isleworth studios, 
are being built by London Films 
at Shepperton. The new unit will 
be entirely self-contained and 
will include administrative offices, 
make-up and dressing rooms. With 
the new extensions Sir Alexander 
Korda’s group of producers will 
have seven stages available, with a 
combined area of 75,000 square 
feet. It is hoped that work will be 
compieted and buildings ready for 
production by the end of 1952. 

Two films currently are in pro- 
duction at Shepperton and two 
other units are on location. A fur- 
ther six are being readied for in- 
clusion in the new schedule. These 
include productions by Carol Reed 
and David Lean. 











vocalist Eddie Gilbert, a local lad, 
scores nicely. A comparative new- 
comer. the tall, neat appearing 
youth has okay 
relaxed stage manner would hypo 
his overall impact. Peggy Thomas, 
a vivacious thrush, clicks with 
songology that includes “I’m Go- 
ing to Live Till I Die,” “Trust in 
Me,” “One Sweet Letter” and 
“Undecided.” interweaving her 
vocalizing with bits of uninhibited 
terping. 

Bill is emceed by “Rubberneck 
Holmes, longtime fave here, whose 
zany antics aid in moving show 
along at accelerated ,pace. Guy 
grabs himself a spot midway to 
uncork some slick eccentric terp- 
ing, but his clincher is a tricky bit 
with a lighted cigarette. Comic 
secretes the butt in his mouth, 
drinks water ostensibly swallow- 
ing it, with lighted cigarette re- 
appearing. Bit registers solidly 
with ringsiders. 

Musical portion is adeptly han- 
dled by Sabby Lewis, who has re- 
vamped his lineup adding a trum- 
pet and saxman. Elie. 


” 


One Fifth Ave.. N. ¥. 

Nancy Andrews, Bud McCreery, 
Bob Downey & Harold Fonville, 
Hazel Webster; no cover or mini- 
mum, 





This miost intime of all N. Y. 
intimeries unleashed a socko show 
to SRO biz last week to tee off 
its fal! season. Talent lineup, as 
usual, is small numerically but, 
topped by singing comedienne 
Nancy Andrews and coupled with 
the spot’s no cover-no minimum 
policy, makes for probably the best 
show buy in the city. Standout 
work of Bud McCreery, so-called 
sophisticated songster, and No. 1's 
perennial Bob Downey, Harold 
Fonville and Hazel Webster, add 
to the overall quality of the layout. 

Miss Andrews, who’s played this 
bistro several times before, is still 
relying on her special material and 
deft comedic antics to bulwark 
what would be a fine set of pipes 
anyway, and makes the total pay 
oft for top results. Some of her 
stuff gets a little blue at times, 
and she’s uninhibited in her ges- 
tures to point up that color in her 
work. But the patrons come here 
for that, so it actuaily never dips 
down from good taste. 

Comedienne disports strong dia- 
lect ability in some of her: tunes, 
plus a couple of standup jokes 
which she tosses in as fillips. She 
whams across such specials as “I’m 
Just a Cockeyed’ Bigamist” 
(parodying the “South Pacific” 
tune) and “I’m Just a Juvenile De- 
linquent,” in which she mimes 
Judy Garland’s classic treatment 
of ““You Made Me Love You.” Her 
“Model on the Cover of a Novel” 
is ultra-blue but non-offensive. 
Strangely, her closer, “A Gal’s 
Best Friend Is a Man,” emerges as 
weakest in the lot, and should be 
spaced earlier in her repertoire. 

McCreery is apersonable young 
special material writer who belts 
across his creations to his own 
piano aetomp, ala Dwight Fiske 
or Abe Burrows. (Incidentally, he 
penned Miss Andrews’ “Juve De- 
linquent” number.) McCreery is 
reviewed under New Acts. 

Downey & Fonville, at their 
twin pianos, score solidly with a 
“Wish You Were Here” medley 
and indulge in some real piano 
pyrotechnics with an almost classi- 
cal rendition of “Ritual Fire 
Dance.” With Downey as emcee, 
Fonville also registers on his own 
with some interlude 88'ing. 
Miss Webster, as usual, displays a 
surefire treatment of showtunes, 
standards and the best of the new 
pops, deserving much more atten- 
tive listening than she gets from 
some of the noisier ager 

tal. 


Mount Royal. Mont'l 
Montreal, Sept. 26. 
George Guést, The Foursome, 
Max Chamitov Orch (8) with 
Norma Hutton, Bill Moodie trio; 
$1.50 cover Sat. only. 





Before starting their new policy 
of name attractions for the winter 
season (Evelyn Knight opens Oct. 


Night Club Reviews | 
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pipes but a more | 


And | 

















6), the Sheraton Mount Royal 
‘brings in George Guest and jhe 
| Foursome to the Normandie Room 
|} and this two-acter makes for good 
| eintertainment. 


dail 


b 
are no strangers to this particular 
hotel and guy is as busy as ever 
| knocking out everything from 
“Twelfth Street Rag” to the “Rit. 
ual Fire Dance” in a variety of tem. 
|pos and valume. Mostly it is the 
volume and break-neck tempo that 


sets up an offering like this but 
there are times when something a 
little quieter and _less-hurried 


| would be as effective. 


The Foursome, two guys and two 
| gals, are right up there with the 
|current wave of dancing-singing 
| combos now making the nitery cir- 
|cuits. Their style is breezy, pac- 
|ing okay and songalog, including 
|““Sit Down” from “Guys & Dolls,” 
“Love Is Sweeping the Country” 
and “‘Rustle in Her Bustle,” makes 
|fér good listening in this room. 
|Group break up warbling with a 
|hep boogie terp which picks up 
| biggest reception and then bow out 
j}aptly enough with a song called 
| “Breathless.” 
| Femcee Norma Hutton sparks the 
Max Chamitov orch with her songs 
during dansapation sets and the 
| Moodie trio does relief chores. 
Newt. 


| 
| 


New Golden. Reno 
Reno, Sept. 24. 

| Victor Borge, Ben Yost Royal 
| Guards (5), Peiro Bros. (2), Gold- 
jen Girls (7), Sterling Young Orch; 
| no cover or minimum: 
In 50 minutes of suave but hilari- 
|ous humor, Victor Borge casually 
|doubles up even the most hard- 
ened patrons. His humble self- 
spoofing, tossed off like a half-em- 
| barrassed kid, builds on the laugh 
| araenene. He capitalizes on every 
item and makes a mint on chortles 
land guffaws. 
| Feeling his way with intro chat- 
jter, Borge tests with good jokes 
}and ridiculous stories. The con- 
|tinuous piling of gags, sustained 
| them for several minutes, keeps 
|crowd alert for the next mumble 
which may be the one that splits 
the girdle. 

With a “grand concert’ immi- 
nent, Borge keeps devotees hang- 
ing mercilessly until those .whe 
really want to hear his piano are 
ready to scream. When he finally 
gets around to the 88, music lovers 
can never quite relax for fear the 
next note will be the last, or that 
he will fall off the bench. Even 
in the midst of a boff arrange- 
nient, with his face a study of seri- 
ous attention te his craft, there is 
an air of impending mischief. The 
combo of piano and humor is 
woven into a smooth entertain- 
ment for multi-encores. 


The Ben Yost Royal Guards are 
shattering the room with their 
strong pipes. Fronting tenor, bass 
or baritone on mike as they do, 
the featured singer usually drowns 
other four. When the quintet steps 
back for unison blasting, the orch 
keeps real sound at bay. Neverthe- 
less, customers are impressed with 
the big voices which take turns on 
the medleys. They're dashing in 
their red jackets. 


Peiro Bros. get this show off fast 
with some sensash juggling. They 
build up te a period of double 
juggling of hats and cigs while 
tossing Indian clubs. A brick-build- 
ing routine in which they keep add- 
ing bricks in a vise between hands 
is clicko. 


Golden Girls are sexy in opener 
and Latin wiggle peneeeg See 
ark. 





Sans Seuci, Miami B’chk 

Miami Beach, Sept. 26. 

Jimmy Burrell, Ann Herman 

Dancers, Mal Malkin Orch; $2 
minimum. 








Personable Jimmy Burrell sets 
well with the regulars who make 
this ‘smart hotel room a_ habit. 
Though tending to over-deliver 
some of his material, he keeps 
them mitt-happy all the way with 
an intelligent blending of tunes. 
He easily embraces the high rans- 
ing arrangements set up for him, 
which include “Lovely Way To 
Sdend An Evening,” “Pigalle. 
“Wish You Were Here,” “Gonna 
Live Till 1 Die” and for the encore 
segment “Beiles Of Duena,” medley 
of pop ballads, “Yiddishe Momma 
and for the palm-payoft a 50% 
“Granada.” 

Ann Herman dancers set UP 
mamba and samba ideas for be 
Latin addicts in artful style. / os 
Malkin’s pianistics and orch — 
keep the floor well filled for t 
dansapation. Lary. 
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Chi Legit Scene Perks; ‘Guys’ $37,800 
Fourposter’ $24,200, Camera’ $18,500 


Chicago, Sept. 30. + 


i i icked up, with 

Chi legit scene picke 
“Fourposter” hypoing the ier 
with almost capacity business or 
the first subscription week. Guys 


| and Dolls” also jumped with the 


4 last SIX 
j Wednesday 


B wel! 


I wk) ($4.20; 1,534). 


s wk) 


Vac 


with the 
very 


notice, 


weeks’ - 
going 


matinee 
ast week, the booking of- 
fice has been very pusy, and has 
“The Fig Leaf” into the Sel- 
Oct. 8 and “Tree Grows in 


Since 1] 


set 


wyn, 2] , 
“ookivn” at the Great Northern 
ea It looks likely that “Top 
® Banana” will follow Guys and 
Dolls” in November, but “Call Me 
Madam” might get the nod. This 


r,eans that all the availiable houses 
will be full for the next two 
months, unless some attraction 
drops by the wayside. 

Estimates for Last Week 

“Fourposter,” Blackstone (1st 
os Sparkling $24,- 
900 for the first week. 

“Gays and Dolls,’ Shubert (32d 
wk) ($6; 2.100). Wednesday mati- 
neo was excellent with $37,800 for 


the week. 
“~ Am a Camera,” Harris (2d 


($4.40: 1.000). Very bright 
18.900 

’ “Stalag 17.” Erlanger (4th wk) 

B ($4.40: 1.334). Brisk $20,000 for 


eight shows. 





| PACIFIC’ SOCK $45,200 


IN FULL WEEK AT FRESNO 


Fresno, Cal., Sept. 30. 

Normally a fair one-night stand 
for strong touring shows, this town 
turned itself virtually upside down 
last week for “South Pacific,” 
shelling out $45,200 for eight per- 
formances at the Memorial Audi- 
torium. It was strictly SRO all the 


» Way. 


The Rodgers-Hammerstein musi- 
cal, with Janet Blair and Webb Til- 


» ton starred, is playing Seattle this 


week. 





Israel’s Philharmonic 
Opens in Tel Aviv, Oct. 6 


Tel Aviv, Sept. 30. 

The Israel Philharmonic wil 
Open its winter season here Oct. 6 
with Jasha Horenstein conducting 
and pignist Rudolf Sorkin as solo- 
ist. Josef Rosenthal is the newly- 
appointed general secretary of the 
orech. Opening concerts in Jeru- 
salem and Haifa will be Oct. 9 and 
13 respectively. 


_ arene A 
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reverse of Atkinson’s regarding 
the performance. Where the Times 
critic had merely suggested that 
the playing was “almost too reason- 
able” and might have been “more 
intensely stylized in the spirit of 
caricature,” Kerr chided the troupe 
for overacting, and commented, 

A tco severe attention to manner 
has driven all the heart out of the 
piece, and after we have taken our 
Pleasure in looking at these porce- 
lain figures, we find it almost im- 
Possible to listen to them.” 

Except for a few favorable obser- 
vations of individual actors “who 
sneak in something independently 
amusing.” he rapped the leads, 
noted that the between-acts music 
by a strong ensemble is “chaste 
and altogether genteel” and con- 
cluded that “quaintness and charm 
have been substituted for gusto, 
dl . ey nh a revels have 

rned into a - 
beg # self-conscious 

Thus far, the traditional barrage 

letters-to-the-editor has. not 

Tupted, nor have any of the dis- 
Seeing critics begun needling 
_ other in print (not about this 
ian at least). But there are al- 
ele y mutterings in managerial cir- 

$ along the general lines that 

e Teviewers themselves don’ 
ty what they like. Also, refer- 

my : the sellout business being 
which y Wish You Were Here,” 

a wae generaily panned, there 

: siale hens suggestions that 

ith the eg ave “lost touch 
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Ursula Jeans to Star 


Glasgow, Sept. 30. 
Ursula Jeans, English actress, is 
set as guest star with Glasgow Citi- 
|zens’ Theatre Co. for its preem 


| here of “Baikie Charivari,” James | 


Bridie’s last play, Oct. 6. George 
Cole and Donald Eccles are other 
name players.* Penned by Bridie 
just before his death, play was 
aimed at TV production. It will 
have a two-week run here, and may 
eventually wind up in London’s 
West End. 

As memorial to Bridie, founder 
|of the group, Glasgow Citizens’ 
| Theatre already has staged two 
| other of his plays, 


Legit Bits | 


Ernest H. Martin returned yes- 
| terday (Tues.) from London, where 
| he arranged for a West End edition 
|of “Guys and Dolls,” which he and 
|Cy Feuer produced on Broadway 
|... “The Suspects” is the new title 
for the Agatha Christie meller for- 
merly tabbed “The Hollow”... 
“Gigi” will go immediately on tour 
this fall, opening at the Nixon, 
Pitt., Oct. 13, instead of-playing a 
brief return visit on Broadway and 
then going on the road .. . British 
actors Esmond Knight and Nora 











off in New York last week to see 
some shows before leaving to 
gueststar in several shows at the 
| Bermuda Festival ... Ann Lee in 
{town this week for casting and 
i script scouting for her Sombrero 
| Playhouse, Phoenix. 

| Diane Hart has replaced Broad- 
| way actress Joan Tetzel in “Little 
| Hut” in London, and Robert Mor- 
ley is back in the cast after a va- 
cation . .. Peggy Ashcroft has re- 
| turned to the femme lead of “Deep 
| Blue Sea” in London. Celia John- 
son subbed for her... F. Hugh 
| Herbert’s “For Love or Money,” a 
Broadway item of 1947-48, was 
presented last night (Tues.) at the 
“Q” theatre, a 
spot in London. 
Schnitzer is due back tomorrow 
(Thurs.) from Europe, 
month’s stint in connection with 
the Berlin and Vienna engage- 
ments of ‘Porgy and Bess.” 

Howard S. Cullman has been 
elected president of the Tobacco 
Merchants of the U. S. He’s a legit 
investor and theatre owner, be- 
sides being chairman of the Port 
of N. Y. Authority and vice-presi- 
dent of Cullman Bros. tobacco firm 
. .. Bernard Simon will pressagent 
the Shuberts’ touring edition of 
“Tree. Grows in Brooklyn,” star- 
ring Joan Blondell . . . Brett War- 
ren is staging “The Money Mak- 
ers,” Ted Allen play about Holly- 
wood, to be produced at the Jupi- 
ter Theatre, Toronto . . . Chicago 
Stagebill is offering a subscription 
to all editions of the legit program 
publication for $3 a year. 

Anthony Quinn, on the Coast, is 
reading “Masquerade,” new com- 
edy by Al S. Birchard and Jerome 
Stagg about a modern Italian 
Robin Hood, which Ben Tomkins 
and Alvin Cooperman have op- 
tioned for December production. 

Les Thomas, currently company 
manager with the touring “Nina,” 
takes over as company manager of 
“Don Juan in Hell” next week (6), 
replacing Helen Hoerle, who will 
jump ahead of the shov. Early in 
November, Thomas will manage 
Paul Gregory’s new production 
“John Brown’s Body,” starring 
Tyrone Power, Judith Anderson 
and. Raymond Massey on its na- 
tional tour. 

Raymond Massey originally due 
in from London last week on the 
Queen Mary, arrived Monday (29) 
on the Elizabeth. He attended the 
recent London opening of his new 
play, “The Hanging Judge.” .. . 
Prof. H. S. Aicher, director of the 
Salzburg Marionette Theatre, also 
in on the Elizabeth to accompany 
the SMT on a4 seven-month U. S. 
tour. 

Arnold Moss speaking prolog for 
both “Bluebeard’s Castle” and 
“L’Heure’ Espagnole,” being 
preemed by the N. Y. City Opera 
Co. at City Center, N. Y., tomor- 
row night (Thurs.) . . . National 
Assn. for Mental Health touring 
American Theatre Wing troupe in 
one-night stands for a seven-week 
run in Nora Stirling’s “My Name 
Is Legion.” Tour opened last night 
(Tues.) ... Lamar Clark to be b.o. 
treasurer for St. John Terrell’s 
“Show Boat” at Texas State Fair, 
Dallas, Oct. 416. 





. . Robert C. 
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In Bridie’s Last Play 








Swinburne (Mrs. Knight) stopped | 
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‘Roberts’ Fair $18,100 
In Three-Way Split 


Worcester, Sept. 30. 

“Mister Roberts,” with Tod An- 
drews in the title part, grossed a 
fair $18,100 last week in eight per- 
formances' spread over three 
stands. The Thomas Heggen- 
Joshua Logan play, produced by 
Leland. Hayward, is continuing 
one-nighters this week. 


Show got away to a nice $10,700 Broadway last week. 


in four performances Monday- 
Wednesday (22-24) at the State, 
Portland; added $2,200 in a one- 
Thursday (25) at 
Palace, Manchester, N. H., 
in three times 
(26-27) at the Elm Street Theatre 
here. 


‘Gol $15,800, 
Moon 17446, MF. 


San Francisco, Sept. 30. 
“Don Juan in Hell,” which 
opened Monday (22) at the Cur- 





iran, got smash crix reviews. 


“Bell, Book and Candle,” 


| Joan Bennett and Zachary Scott, 


opened last night (29) at the 
Geary. Show is scaled to $4.20. 


Estimates for Last Week 


Bway Up Again; ‘Wish’ SRO $52,200, 
‘SP. Gets Hot $49,800, Fonda $26,400, 





the | 
and | 
| wound up the string with $5,200 
Friday-Saturday | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


with | Ming with 
|}tomorrow night (Thurs.) and next | 


‘Animal’ $19,300, 


Business took another spurt on 


were better from the start than 
for the previous healthy stanza, 
and several shows registered their 
best grosses in recent months. 

The total gross for all 14 
shows last week was $415,400, 
or 83% of capacity. Week 
before last the total for all 14 
entries was $396,900, or 81%, 
compared wiih previous week’s 
382,300, or 82% for 13 offer- 
ings. 

A year ago last week the 
total for all 14 shows was 
$409,300, or 80% of capacity, 
a drop of 6% from the week 
before. 

Of the new shows, “Mr. Pick- 
wick” had a fair first full week 
and is a prospect for at least a 
moderate run, with intensive pro- 
motion efforts a factor. “An Eve- 
Beatrice Lillie” 


opens | 


Fourpester’ $18,400 


f $52,080). Complete sellout for first 


Conditions | time, with standees at all perform- 


ances and again the town's top 
grosser at $52,170 ‘previous week, 
$51,800). 
OPENING THIS WEEK 

| “Evening with Beatrice Lillie,” 
Booth (R-$6; 900; $265006) (Bea- 
ltrice Lillie, Reginald Gardiner). 
Edward Duryea Dowling produc- 
tion of program of sketches and 
songs from the co-stars’ former 
ishows; opens tomorrow night 
!(Thurs.). 


‘tomemen’ $11,800, 
‘Bern. $13,100, Hu 


Roston, Sept. 30 
Two newcomers, “Bernardine”’ at 





| week brings a revival of Somerset | the Wilbur and “In Any Language” 


Maugham’s “Sacred Flame” and 
the Jule Styne-George Abbott pro- 


“Don Juan in Hell,” Curran (ist | duction of “In Any Language,” an 


wk) (D-$4.20; 1,758) 


Boyer, Charles Laughton, Sir Ced- edy 


(Charles Edmund Beloin-Henry Garson com- | lukewarm critical nods. 


starring Uta Hagen. “Top 


ric Hardwicke, Agnes Moorehead).| Banana” closes Saturday (4) to 


Hefty $33,500. 
“Country Girl,” Geary 
(D-$4.20; 1,550) (Robert 


(3d wk) | 
Young, | topped 


tour. 
“Wish You Were Here” again 
itself last week, for the 


Dane Clark, Nancy Kelly). Slipped | first time having standees at all 
to $15,800. (Previous week under- | performances and leading the gross 


quoted; was $19,400). 


\list for the third successive week. | 


“Moon Is Blue,” Alcazar (1st wk) | “Guys and Dolls,” “King and I” 


(C-$4.20; 1,157) (David Niven, Di-| and 


ana Lynn, Murray Hamilton). 


Good $17,500. 


‘JOLLYANNA’ OK $46,700, 
‘BELL’ THIN $14,400, L.A. 


Los Angeles, Sept. 30. 
Start of a new legit operation in 








| 


| 


“Pal Joey” also went clean 
and “South Pacific,” now well into 
its fourth year, zoomed to near- 
capacity. 
Estimates for Last Week 

Keys: C: (Comedy), D (Drama), 
CD ‘(Comedy-Drama), R (Revue), 
MC (Musical Comedy), MD (Musi- 
cal Drama), O (Operetta). 

Other parenthetic designations 


town tenight (Tues.) by veteran (refer, respectively, to top prices; 


Henry Duffy is being eyed hope- 
fully by local legiters. Duffy, who 


opens a projected season with “Af- | 


fairs of State” at the Carthay Cir- 
cle, has long had a wide following 


e. 

Estimates for Last Week 
“Bell, Book & Candle,” Biltmore 

(2d wk) ($4.20; 1,636) (Joan Ben- 

nett, Zachary Scoit). About $i4,- 


| 


| 





number of seats, capacity gross and 
stars. Price includes 20% amuse- 
ment tax, but grosses are net: 1.é., 
exclusive of tax. 


“Fourposter,” Barrymore (49th 


| wk) (C-$4.80; 1,060; $24,996) (Betty 


|Field, Burgess 


Meredith). Over 


'$18,400 (previdus week, $15,200). 


“Guys and Dolls,” 46th St. (97th 


400 for a thin $29,500 on two | wk) (MC-$6.60; 1,319; $43,904). As 
weeks; around 40% of capacity and | usual, $44,000. 


dangerously close to the break-even 


mark. Replaced last night (29) by | wk) 


“Country Girl.” 

“Jollyanna,” Philharmonic Aud 
(3d wk) ($4.80; 2,670) (Bobby Clark, 
Mitzi Gaynor. Did $46,700 in the 
next-to-closing frame. Winds this 
Saturday (4) to end the 1952 Civic 
Light Opera Assn. season. 


‘Nina’ Lukewarm $12,000 
In Portland Premiere 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 30. 
Edward Everett Horton in “Nina” 
grossed a mild $12,000 in five eve- 
ning performances and one matinee 








“King and I,” St. James (79th 
(MD-$7.20; 1,571; $51,717). 
Over $51,700 (previous week, $51,- 
600). - 

“Male Animal,” Music Box (22d 
wk) (C-$4.80; 1,612; $25,903) (El- 
liott Nugent, Martha Scott, Robert 
Preston). Over $19,300 (previous 
week, $17,000). 

“Moon Is Blue,” Miller (82d wk) 


(C-$4.80; 920; $21,586) (Donald 
Cook, Ba Nelson, Janet Riley). 
Nearly $12,300 (previous week, 
$10,800. 


“Mr. Pickwick,” Plymouth (2d 
wk) (CD-$4.80; 1,063; $29,019). First 
full week, $12,200 (previous week, 
first five performances got $9,100). 

“Mrs. McThing,” Morosco (25th 


at the Mayfair Theatre last week | wk) (C-$4.80; 912; $26,800) (Helen 


(22-27). This was the Coast pre- 
miere of the play, with Horton di- 


| 


With the star’s illness 


forcing cancellation of one perform- 


Hayes). 


recting as well as taking the star-| ance, the show drew $19,600 in 


ring role. 
The 1,500-seat house was scaled 
at $3.60. 


Paris’ $14,300, Mont'l 


Montreal, Sept. 30. 

Cornelia Otis Skinner’s solo pro- 
duction, “Paris ’90,” drew $14,300 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre last week, 
with prices in this 1,704-seater 
scaled to $3.38. 

“Bagels and Yox” is current, with 
a good advance registered. 


‘Blondes’ $26,700, Toronto 


* Toronto, Sept. 30. 
“Gentlemen Prefer Blondes,” 
with Iva Withers, grossed a very 
good $26,700 at the Royal Alex- 
andra here, with the 1,525-seater 
scaled at $4.50 top, tax included. 
Though matinees were poor, 
piece picked up at mid-week, with 
Friday-Saturday nights sold out. - 


‘LADIES’ 10G, PHILLY 
Philadelphia, Sept. 30. 
“Good Night Ladies” dropped to 
$10,000 in its third Erlanger week, 
but will remain for a fourth, 
a nice profit to all at the figure. 
Regular stage season opened 
Monday (29) with “Time of the 
Cuckoo” playing to capacity at the 
Walnut. Show is being presented 
here under Theater Guild-Ameri- 
can Theater Society auspices. 











= 





seven times (previous week, $20,- 
100 on eight performances). 

“New Faces,” Royale (20th wk) 
(R-$6; 1,035; $30,600). Almost $29,- 
800 (previous week, $29,300). 

“Pal Joey,” Broadhurst (39th wk) 
(MC-$6.60; 1,160; $39,602) (Vivi- 
enne Segal, Harold Lang). Nearly 
$39,900 (previous week, $39,700). 

“Point of No Return,” Alvin 
(37th wk) (D-$4.80-$6; 1,331; $37.- 
924) (Henry Fonda). Almost $26,- 
400 (previous week, $22,700). 

“South Pacific,” Majestic (180th 
wk) (MC-$6; 1,659; $50,186) (Mar- 
tha Wright, George Britton). Over 
ae (previous week, $45,800). 

“Top Banana,” Winter Garden 
(44th wk) (MC-$6.60-$7.20; 1,519; 
$51,881) (Phil Silvers). Nearly $39.- 
800 (previous week, $34,400); clos- 
ing Saturday night (4), to tour. 

“Wish You Were Here,” Impe- 


rial (14th wk) (MC-$7.20; 1,400; 
_roereemeanccemi a mn 


| at the Plymouth, bowed into town 
| last week with satisfactory but not 
| outstanding results. Each received 
“Bagels 
and Yox,” in its final frame at the 
| Shubert, rebounded from its sec- 
|ond week, which was slapped by 
| the Jewish holidays. 
| Bowing in next Monday (6) are 
| “Jane” at the Colonial, “Paris '90” 
| at the Majestic, and Gilbert & Sul- 
|iivan Co. at the Shubert. Two 
week stands are skedded for each. 
Estimates for Last Week 
“Bagels and Yox,” Shubert (3rd 
| wk) ($3.60; 1,700). Picked up for the 
ithe finale, winding with an okay 
| $21,000. House currently dark. 
“Bernardine,” Wilbur (ist wk) 
| ($3.60; 1,200). Nabbed $13,100 for 
| the initialer. Final week current. 
| “In Any Dangttape’~ Plymouth 
| (ist wk) $3.60; 1,200). Fairish 
| $11,800 for first week. 
| 


MADAM’ HEFTY $47,000 
| IN MINNEAPOLIS WEEK 


Minneapolis, Sept. 30. 

| Second of the Theatre Guild 
subscription offerings, “Call Me 
Madam” drew virtual capacity for 
six nights and two matinees here 
last week. At $4.80 top (less for 
' season subscribers), it grossed just 
under $47,000, a hefty figure, in 
| the 1,859-seat Lyceum. 

Attraction moved over to St 
' Paul from here, for an entire week 
,at the Auditorium, ordinarily a 
two-night stand. 

The South Dakota Black Hills 
Passion Play is current for a fort- 
night under Knights of Columbus 
sponsorship. 


‘Cuckoo’ Fine 106 in 4 
In Wilmington Teeoff 


Wilmington, Del., Sept. 30. 

Combination of first attraction 
of season and first .in Theatre 
Guild-American Theatre Society 
subscription series, Shirley Booth 
in “The Time of the Cuckoo,” 
drew excellent $10,000 gross in 
four performances at the 1,223- 
seat Playhouse Sept. 25-27. All 
three nights were sellouts and the 
usually weak Saturday matinee 
also came through in fine fashion. 

Next premiere will be Moss 
Hart’s “The Climate of Eden,” in 
for turee days beginning Oct. 9. 


‘Okla.’ $18,800, Cleve. 


Cleveland, Sept. 30. 

Cleveland’s legit season got off 
satisfactorily with “Oklahoma” last 
week at the Hanna. House has gone 
dark again until Phil Silvers in 
“Top Banana” arrives here Oct. 20. 

Touring edition of the Hammer- 
| stein-Rodgers musical rolled up an 
| excellent $18,800 on its eighth visit 
| here. It played at a $4.35 top in 
| the 1,500-seat house, managed by 
| Milton Krantz. 
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Broadway 


Ted Husing out of French Hospi- 
tal following minor surgery. 

Donald A. Davis, in charge of 
the New York branch of the Sam 
Jaffe Agency, made a veepee. 

Clarence Brown, Metro 





pro- 


ducer-director, back from England, | 
remains in New York briefly be-| 


fore heading west. 
Irving Berlin may postpone one 
of his filmusical commitments in 


order to work on the next Ethel | 


Merman legit score. 


Abraham L. Bienstock, w.k. the- | 


atrical attorney, Robert Montgom- | 


ery and Gardner (Mike) Cowles 
new additions to Macy’s board of 
directors. 

Theatrical attorney Max Chop- 
nick in Hawaii with his wife on a 
holiday, in company with Ed Knopf 
(Metro), the D. A. Dorans (Par) 
and Rhonda Fleming. 

Bob Hope, Les Compagnons de 
la Chanson, composers Rudolf 
Friml and Franz Waxman, as well 
as author Sholem Asch, in from 
Europe Monday (29) on_ the 
Liherte. 

Howard Strickling, Metro’s stu- 
dio publicity chief, arrived in Got- 
ham Monday (29) for confabs on 
the world preem of “Plymouth Ad- 
venture.” skedded for Plymouth, 
Mass., Nov. 24. 

Julian T. Abeles, 


" 


special copy- 


right and television attorney for | 


Metro and 20th-Fox, back on the 
Queen Elizabeth after a quickie 
trip for some trouble-shooting on 


both companies’ British deals that | 


were legally stymied for a spell. 
Borrah Minevitch paid 
(Gay 90s) Hardey $1,000 for two 


oldfashioned wooden Indians which | york for the flack job on “The Big 
the former wants for his Meriville| Leaf” which opens at the Selwyn 
farm, located 42 miles outside of | Oct. 8 

Minevitch heads for Holly- | 
wood next week before returning | Healy headline the Chicago stage 


Paris. 


to his Paris home. 

Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
upped Francis P. Beattie, Pierce 
Onthank and Walter M. Ross from 
assistant veepees to full veepees. 

Janet Rutstein, story analyst for 
Metro’s eastern story department 
and daughter of tne Radio City 
Music Hall’s Esther Klar Rutstein, 
engaged to William Bangser, Jr. 
Thanksgiving wedding is planned. 

orence Prounis, ¢“ughter of 
Nick Prounis who operates the 
Versailies, N. Y., in conjunction 
with Arnold Rossfield, joining the 
John O'Malley office as account 
executive. “Miss Protmnis is a for- 
mer editor of the Aspen (Colo.) 
Flyer. 

By one of those 1,000-1 shots ex- 
Broadway publicist Ted Hartman, 
who has been vagabonding in Eu- 
rope with his wife—‘“we live like 
kings on $35 a week in Innsbruck, 
Austria”—ran into his_ brother 
Paul (ex-& Grace) Hartman, on lo- 
cation with the 20th-Fox unit 
shooting a circus film, “The Man 
on the Tightrope,” near Vienna. 


By Matty Brescia 
Chuck Foster held over another 
week at the Peabody’s Skyway. 

Bill Barker, Dallas VARIETY 
mugg, visited here last week to 
see his ailing mother. 

Rev. Bill Riley, one of the na- 
tion’s only ministerial disk jockeys, 
now back with KWEM. 

Henry Jerome orch opened the 
fall season here this week in the 
Claridge Hotel’s Balinese Room. 

Katharine Cornell will tee off 
her southern tour with a pair of 
dates skedded for the City Audi- 
torium, Feb. 10-11. 

Wild Bill Elliott, western film- 
ster, made several TV shorts dur- 
ing his sojourn here with his rodeo 
at Mid-South Fair. 

Bob Johnson, Press-Scimitar’s 
TV and feature editor, will trek to 
Hollywood next week as guest re- 
porter for NBC and Young & Rubi- 
cam. : 

Mayor Watkins Overton and his 
bride (nee Helen Parker, woman's 
director of WHBQ, Mutual outlet 
here) just returned from a honey- 
moon cruise to the Caribbean. 

Henry Slavick, general manager 
of WMC and WMCT, Memphis’ on- 
ly TV outlet, heading local radio 
committee for annual NARTB dis- 
trict powwow skedded here next 


Miami Beach 


By Larry Solloway 

U of Miami Ring theatre staging 
“Our Town” as next presentation, 
end of month. 

Former “Freckles” of Our Gang 

ix, Jack Ray, working for Muntz 

V stores here. 

Clover Club’s Jack Goldman re- 
turned from talent buying trip to 
Las Vegas, New York. 

Comic Milt Ross and _ thrush 
Louise Brown held over at Casa- 
blanca for third week. 

Joe’s Stone Crabs, oldest res- 
pe een on noma = fave show biz 
and newspaper fraternity reopen- 
ed this week. - 4 

Martha Raye due in town from 








Manhattan and will rest for sev- 
eral weeks before reopening her 
Five O'Clock Club. 

Sacasas orch returned to Sans 
Souci Blue Sails Room for third 
year. Danny Winchell opens in fea- 
ture slot Oct. 3, with Arthur Blake 
due in Oct. 17 for a two week run. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet toppers 
convening here at Casablanca Oct. 
28. Harry Kilby setting show fea- 
turiag tupliners for the occasion. 
Being paged are Jean Sablon and | 
Denise Darcel. 


——_———_____—. 


San Francisco 


By Ted Friend 
Brown at the 





Les 
Hetel. 

Freddy Martin inked into Mural | 
Room of the St. Francis, Oct. 28. | 

Anne Belfer. pressagent for} 
Frisco North Coast, to L. A. for | 
weekend. 

Randolph Hale, legit operator 
and producer, back from “Nina” | 
looksee in Portland. | 

Dennis Day, Phil Harris, Tony | 
Martin and Bell Sisters headlining | 
Western Living and Home Exposi- | 
tion at Civie Aud. 

Norman Newman, film buyer for | 


North Coast Theatres, due for con- | 
ferences with Graham Kislingbury, | 
local district manager 


Chicago 
Leo Zabelin, Chi Vartety staffer, 
to L. A. on vacation. 


Bambi Linn & Rod Alexander in 
for rehearsals of the new Palmer | 


Bill! House show opening Oct. 9. 


Danny Newman fiew to New|} 


Peter Lind Hayes & Mary 
show for two weeks starting Fri- 
day (3). 

Benn Reyes and wife planed to 
London, Rome, Paris, and Madrid 
looking for play and film teevee 
properties. 

Jeanette MacDonald in for a 
concert with Gene Raymond, who 
makes a guest appearance at 
Loyola Drama Festival. 

John Wharton, Playwrights Co. 
lawyer, in town to gandef “Four- 
poster” at the Blackstone and to 
confer with George Oshrin, com- 
pany manager. 

John Flinn, ad-pub head for Al- 
lied Artists, in for Allied conven- | 
tion and also to gab with Lt. Fran- 
cis Coghlin, head of pictorial | 
branch of Navy information office, | 
Glenview, Ill. 


Madrid 
. Geeno Garr 

Joaquin Gallego, RKO xe 
in Portugal, hospitalized at the 
Clinica Moderna in Barcelona. 

Roberto Rizzo, pianist and sing- 
er who composes his own songs, off 
to wax disks and make personal 
appearances in Paris. - 

uitarist Antonio Hernandez to 
Buenos Aires where under contract 
for the musical, “Drums of Spain,” 
now touring Latin America. 

Spanish composer Jose Santis, 
winner of the 1952 prize for the 
best Parisian song, here from the 
U.S. on his way back to France. 

Producer Luis Spota and actress 
Gloria Marin, wife of Jorge Ne- 
grete, have agreed to come to 
Spain for a film in which Argen- 
tine actor Manolito Fabregas will 
co-star. 

Director Lucas Demare, come- 
dian Luis Sandrini and his wife 
Malvina Pastorino, all from Argen- 
tine, will do pic, “Vampire of Gra- 
nada” here. Work will start late 
in September. 

Argentine impresario Mario Ma- 
dariaga here on his way to Paris 
for confab with Luis Mariano, 
lady Patachou and Edith Piaff 
about their playing in Spain first 
and then a tour in Latin-American 
countries. 





Vienna 
By Emil W. Maass 


Karl Foederl, Austrian composer, 
reopened his renovated Cafe in 
Ottakring. 


Carl Zuchmayer scripting his 
book, “Angels of Loewen,” for Dil- 
lens Film Co. 


State Opera singer Hilde Zadek 


inked by N.Y. Met for three months | 


of appearances. 

Paul Kling, concertmaster of Vi- 
enna Ton Kuenstler, off to Tokyo 
for two-year engagement. 

Dillenz Film Co. inked Curt 
Juergens for title role in Ferdi- 
nand Raimund’s “The Spend- 
thrift.” 

The comedy, “Goodbye My 
Fancy,” by F. Canin, being trans- 
lated by Joe Glenn for Volksthea- 
tre here. 

Willi Forst will direct the film, 
“White Horse Inn,” with Johannes 
Heesters, Hannerl Matz and Paul 


Fairmont | ! 


ifrom Coast 





Hoerbiger in leads. 


London 


Charles Tucker planed to New 
York on a routine looksee. 

Evelyn Knight booked as the 
coronation cabaret attraction at 
the Bagatelle restaurant. 

Jose Ferrer, in London to film 
“Moulin Rouge,” has taken a long- 
term lease on an apartment here. 

Betty Hutton guest of honor at 
last week’s Variety Club luncheon. 
She will broadcast direct from the 
Palladium next Saturday (4). 

Frankie Laine, now vacationing 
on the Continent, due back in Lon- 
don this weekend; gives his fare- 
well concert at the Granada, Toot- 


ng. 

Jack Hylton planed to New York 
over the weekend to set casting 
details for his upcoming West End 


productions of “Stalag 17” and) 
“The Shrike.” 
Marta Toren and her screen- 


| writer husband, Leonardo Berco- | 
vici, in for.a short stopover here | 


enroute to Rome where she is to 
star in a Technicolor film, “The 
Life of Puccini.” 


After being held up for several | featured singer in hotel's Persian ae 


months waiting for “La Ronde’”’ to 
finish its record-breaking run at 
the Curzon, where now in its sec- 
ond year, “Kon-Tiki” will get the 
British preem Oct. 10. 

Al. Daff, 
veepee, here from the Continent 
for a quick check of British opera- 
tions. Douglas Granville, the com- 


Universal executive 


| pany’s local rep, sails. next week | 


for homeoffice confabs. 
Neighbors in New York, Fredd 


Wayne and Gene Lyons are now| 


playing in neighboring West End 
theatres. Former is in “South 
Pacific” while the latter is the star 
of “The Troublemakers.” 

Arthur Blake returned to New 
York on the Liberte after a three- 
month cabaret and vaude tour of 
Britain and Sweden. He is now 
prepping a new act which he will 
open in Hollywood this fall. 


Las Vegas, Nev. 


By Bill Willard 

Lilly, exotic terper, in for, long 
term at Silver Slipper 

Ray Bolger and Lisa Kirk to 
open new Sahara Oct. 7. 

Cover Girls prance into Silver 
Slioper Oct. 10 for indef stay. 

Willie Shore terps into Last 
Frontier Friday (3) for a fortnite. 

Little Theatre prepping “Good- 
bye My Fancy” for November run. 

Lili St. Cyr and Russell Nype a 
marquee twosome at El Rancho, 
Oct. 15. 

Dr. Giovanni added to “Holly- 
wood Scandals of '53” package at 
Fl Cortez. 

Press Club annual “Branding 
Iron Revue” already a sellout for 
one-nighter at Sahara, Oct. 28. 

Margaret Whiting autobahned in 
to ringside’ at the 
Flamingo for Jack Smith’s song- 
spiel. 

Frank Sennes’ “Peep Show” 
adds De La Rosa Quintet in head- 
line slot for last two frames of 
Desert Inn fling. 

Harry Belafonte to receive first 
local showcasing on Henny Young- 
man show opening at Thunderbird 
tomorrow (Thurs.). 

Howard Hughes planed in with 
Mitzi Gaynor for quickie Sunday 
eve rounds and back to huddles 
with Stolkin syndicate. 

“Minsky University” students 
taking two-week layoff here before 
treading Desert Inn boards for a 
month beginning Oct. 14. 





Paris 


Rene Fraday back from Italian 
talent-scouting tour. 

Hazel Scott giving two concerts 
at Salle Pleyel in October. 

Buster Keaton beginning four- 
week date at Cirque Medrano. 

Martine Carol nursing a frac- 
tured foot after a studio accident. 

Arthur Rubenstein in town for 
Gheps Recital at Salle Pleyel 

ct. 


Sacha Guitry opening revival of 
his “Don’t Listen, Ladies” at 
Varieties. 

Jean Image finishing up his sec- 
ond. full-length animated film, 
“Bonjour Paris.” 

Frank M. Folsom, ee Corp. 
of America prevy, here for a Eu- 
ropean look-see. 

Sidney Shelly scripting for the 
Sheldon Reynolds “Foreign In- 
trigue” series here. 

Jean* Louis Barrault-and-Made- 
leine Renaud Co. to leave for U:S. 
and Canada tour Oct. 1. 

Orson Welles’ Cannes prizewin- 
ner “Othello” 6pening here at a 
Champs-Elysees smallseater. 

Al “Fats” Edwards taking over 
Chez Inez, with Inez Cavanaugh 
away for a song date in Madrid. 

_ Romain Coolus, playwright and 
journalist, given formal state fu- 
neral at Pere Lachaise Sept. 12. 

Madeleine Robinson to do Gab- 
riel Aront play, “Woman of 
Clover,” at Saint Georges Theatre. 

Roland Petit and Renee Jean- 
maire to do a new ballet for the 


Opera to be called, “La Vie Paris- 
ienne.” 

L’amiral, small Champs Elysees 
nitery, reopening for third year 
with the same show, “Belies Men- 
talities,” . 

Lou Walters interested in im- 
porting Folies-Bergere mannequins 
for N. Y. and Miami Latin Quar- 
ter shows. 

Jean Marais with Pabst pic, “Mo- 
ment of Conscience,” just com- 
pleted in Rome, back to star in new 
French film, “Call of Destiny.” 
| Muriel Gaines hospitalized with 
ian abdominal disorder and Gallic 
|chantoosy Gilda filling in for her 
|at Cafe Society Montparnasse. 


Philadelnhia 


By Jerry Gaghan 
Catalina Show Bar, North Philly 





|eafe, celebrates first anni next 
| week (6-11). 

Jules Falk, lecal concert im- 
presario, returned after three 


| months in Monte Carlo. 


Nick Garry, WHAT disk jockey, 
| returned to the Penn Sheraton as 


Room. 

| Comedienne Ann Howard left to 
join husband Charley Howard, 
inow working in Miami’s Sherry 
| Frontenac. 

| Chubby Stafford. personal man 
ager of the Stone & Shine comedy 
| duo, has turned them over to Ab- 
bie Greshler. 

William Rittenhouse, prexy 
| Retail Liquor Dealers of Pennsyl- 
| vania, is organizing a drive for 
lextension of Saturday midnight 
| closing to 2 a.m. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra and 
the musicians union (Local 77) 
have inked season pact with the 
tooters weekly pay hiked $15 to a 
minimum of $135. 


Dallas 
By Bill Barker 

Kenny Sargent joined KLIF, 
with two daily deejay shows. 

Carl Ravazza into Mural Room 
of Baker Hotel for a fortnight. 

Johnnie Ray, with Chuck Cabot 
orch, a four-night hit at Sky Club. 

Harry Richman, Century Room 
headliner. guested with Joe Reich- 


|{man,. WFAA deejay. 


Allen Merriam, Times Herald’s 
chief editor, named to State Fair 
of Texas directors’ board. 

Paul Lavalle will lead 4,000 mu- 
sicians Oct. 15 in fifth annual Cot- 
ton Bowl Music Festival at State 
Fair of Texas 

Oscar Kosarin will baton “Show 
Boat,” St. John Terrell’s Motor 
Music Circus opener, at State Fair 
of Texas, Oct. 4-15. 

Producer Jerry Wald addressed 
Southern Methodist U.’s drama de- 
partment, then presented leather- 
bound script of “The Lusty Men.” 
Pic world preems here Friday (3), 
with Robert Mitchum, Marilyn 
Maxwell and Arthur Hunnicutt 
doing personals here and in other 
Texas cities. 


Portland, Ore. 


By Ray Feves 
“South Pacific’ with Martha 
Wright looms SRO at the Audi- 
torium for week starting Oct. 13. 
Gloria Swanson in town for a 
couple of days to display her new 
line of clothes at a local em- 


porium. 

Bedell & Matson with Gerri 
Sullivan at the Castle Club. Marty 
Allen & Mitch Dewood clicked 
with new act last week. 

Robert Young, Dane Clark and 
Nancy Kelly in “Country Girl” 
booked into the Mayfair Theatre 
for three days starting Oct. 23. 

First Drama Quartet in “Don 
Juan in Hell” will have Les 
Thomas as new company manager 
in legiter’s sellout at the Audi- 
torium, Oct. 10-11. 


Washington 
By Florence S. Lowe 

Arena Theatre teeing off its sea- 
son of theatre-in-the round with 
Eugene O’Neill’s prize winner, “De- 
side Under the Elms,” starting Oc- 
tober 7. 

Joseph Yovin, motion picture 
boss fcr Department of Defense’s 
Office of Public Information. re- 
cuperating from a heart attack at 
his home. 

Mary Beth Larrabee. former 
aide to Bryson Rash,SABC White 
House correspondent, has joined 
radio staff of National Democratic 
Committee. 

Duncan’ Renaldo, Hollywood's 
“Cisco Kid.” headlines cast of the 
“Cisco Kid Wild West Rodeo and 
Hollywood Circus,” which plays at 
Griffith Stadium next Saturday 
and Sunday. 

“Biggest Show of '52,” starring 
Nat “King” Cole and _ Sarah 
Vaughan, with Stan Kenton Orch, 
plays a one-night stand at the 6,- 
000 seat National Guard Armoury, 
under aegis of Super Music Cor- 
poration, next Sunday (5). 








of | 


Hollywood 


The Gorgeous Georges diyo 

Billy May’s wife fil eee 
divorce. ed suit for 

Mona Freeman divor 
Nerney. ted Pat 

Anne Baxter planed 
wee. ‘ r 

eggy ee hospitali 
checkup. me tt 4 

Arleen Whelan to San F 
on vacation. 


in from 


rancisco 


Rhonda Fleming planed ac 
from Honolulu. . o 
| Paul Hesse recovering from a 


kidney operation. 

Perry Liebers celebrated their 
25th wedding anni. 

Pandro Berman te Oregon on a 
three-week holiday. 

Gracie Allen to San Francisco 
| for a short vacation. 
| Randolph Scott to Washington 
D. C., on personal biz. 7 
| Spencer Tracy in 
| three months overseas. 
| Dr. Allen B. DuMont in town to 
|gander the local TV situation. 
| Myron Healey broke a rib dur. 
the filming of “Son of Belle 





town after 


ar. 

| Penny Singleton to New Mexico 
jto tee off the Community Chest 
| drive. 

| Red Skelton entertained at a 
dinner for the International Police 
| Chiefs. 

| Lena Horne and Lennie Hayton 
| back after six months in Europe 
and Israel. 

Olivia de Havilland guest of 
honor at a dinner flung by Foreign 
Press Assn. 

Donald Hyde returned to the 
agency business as an associate of 
Paul Small. 

Danny Thomas to appear in 
B'nai B'’rith’s annual fun-raising 
show in Detroit. 

Lita Grey Chaplin sang at the 
10th anni of Motion Picture 
Country House. 

Borden Chase in from the Fiji 
Islands where he scripted “His 
Majesty O’Keefe.' 

Lou Costello tossed a dinner 
party for George Raft who is leay- 
ing soon for Europe. 

Joaquin Agusti planed in from 
Madrid for production huddles 
with Frederick Brisson. 

Al Lichtman in from N. Y. for 
sales talks with Darryl F. Zanuck 
and Joseph M. Schenck. 


Pittsburgh 


Slim Bryants ceiebrated their 
18th wedding anni. 

Eddie Peyton headliner fog,34th 
anni celebration of Liberty Cafe. 

Russell Whitney has joined the 
Playhouse School as an instructor. 

Evans Family took off for thea- 
tres in Milwaukee and Washington, 

Jay Hornick in town for confabs 
with George Murray, Casino mana- 
ger. 

Beatrice Sharp convalescing at 
D. ze Watson Home from polio at- 
tack. 

George Claire now agenting 
Jackie Heller’s Carousel exclu- 
sively. 

Jack Balmer quitting as “Ice 
Capades” treasurer after three 
years. 

W. C. Handy due Friday (26) for 
Negro talent hunt show at Schen- 
ley H. S. 

Patricia Allen is new subscrip- 
tion secretary here for Theatre 
Guild-ATS. 

Eileen Wilson headlining Copa 
this week and Maurice Rocco ditto 
at Carousel. 

Molly Picon booked by Andy 
Chakeres for the Horizon Room 
week of Oct. 13. 

“Stalag 17,” with John Ericson, 
will be the Nixon’s attraction for 
New Year’s week. ; 

Nite Court comedian Tiny Miller 
dropped 60 pounds during his 
seven-week hospital siege. 

Larry Storch booked into the 
Copa week after next, right after 
“Cavalcade of Stars” fades. 


Omaha 


By Glenn Trump 

Mal Dunn's band into Music Box. 

Lambert Bartak orch played 
Peony Park. : } 

Comedienne Jeanie Leitt opened 
at Colony Club. 

Gene Autry Indians booked for 
Ak-Sar-Ben Rodeo Oct. 3-12. 

Organist Steve Stephani set at 
White Horse Inn of Regis Hotel. 

Lucile Norris handling piano- 
organ at Airport Hayden House. 

Fuzzy Plunkett’s tent show back 
in western Nebraska for late dates. 

Joni Lynn getting feature billing 
as vocalist for Jimmy Palmer 
orch. 

State Fair girl shows took their 
annual beating in’ the press. Mssr- 
Maurice W. Helmann, editor of 4 
Catholic paper in Lincoln, .said he 
can’t understand how 
would condemn bingo and 
the base immorality” of 
shows. 
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2 VARIETY = 
October 1, 1952 - : 
> Wednesday, ' <a sa are ne 
~~ aso operated a radio and TV school | its conventioncasts and instead co- 
esitlll there. opped the Chicago pickups. On the Cha lin Bid 
T A R IE sy Survived by widow and a son. | other  skeins, aes CABO), p 
Philco (NBC) an : ree ere Continued from page 2 
orced, O Bl U ther| (CBS) are sponsoring Election ; 
it for Pi Reg Ferg My and | night coverage. oe taken by the West towards intol- 
- P drama critic of the Hollywood MBS will feed its 560 affiliates erance since the freedom-loving 
Pat ) AYLESWORTH publishers of the Playbill, aie Reporter, died of a cerebral hem- | and also pick up numerous points elnietins wank ts tee th 1606 te 
M. H. (DEKE lesworth | Program used in New York = orrhage Sept. 28 in New York. Sur-/|to give full reports on important setntitesion idem.” The 
from “Merlin Hall (Deke) Ay “ra and | died Sept. 25 in New York. Play- viving, in addition to her son, are | local, state and county contests. | put down to : ‘ 
~ frst president of ped bill, Inc., also published the Met | hor husband and another ‘son, |Full stable of MBS commentators paper concluded with a plea to 
aah. former prez of cee e athtated ropeiten Cyere vues que | Leonard, a screen writer. |and newsmen will be used and) 4 nerica not to copy the Hitler -tac- 
seo [pheum and its various affiliate’ | Trier joined Playbill, g teresa 20,000-25,000 miles of additional | {it\ "because Chaplin. “uses his 
Ncisco vats and later publisher ar t.| known as the New York Theatre te) effecte |hookune will be used: Agency is oo Sy preach the gospel of 
OU \vorld-Telegram, died Sept. Program Corp., in 1892. He be- Jess Wolf, 60, special effects | aC en /8 : orld arming 
back 9B N.Y . lg ta after a lengthy ill- | pe its president in 1917, chair-| technician, died Sept. 25 in Tus- | Campbell-Ewald. | peace and > thts said that 
oni ew ; } Saeearw~ - a Ronee : - * ‘aitaates = | | 2 vad e Ss > SE € 
‘om a > 4 Details on Page 2. = in 1936, and had retired in Seren deuasiiioe ‘theet whihe Ga tame | Radie Reaps Bonanza frodt. 0 Frese authorities i 
"His wi rj ti ith the 20th-Fox production,| Politicos are using more radlo|. 1. Chaplin’s permit to return, 
their HARRY SHERMAN vo His wife survives. “Baptism of. Fire.” He had been | this year than in the 1948 Presi-| they ouaal be acting “within their 
Harry Sherman, 67, Btn Holly- with the studio 23 years. | dential campaign, according to ABC | own rights but rather shabbily and 
| on a producer, died Sem operations. BRUCE ge ges fil {sales toppers. Dollar get a with little sense of logic.” nie 
d after two sur zan as| _Bruce Mitchell, 70, pioneer film - ., ready booked on the web as of this | Reynolds News made the Chap- 
ncisco His show business career Pee the | director, -died Sept. 26 in Holly- ar cae Wie ae week is running 33% ahead of the f), hee its front-page lead and 
operator of a ey Later he be-| wood after a long siege of anemia. Toledo Sept 23 of a heart ailment. |same period in the last Presiden- carried quotes from prominent 
ngton, HF \inneapolis istributor and one of | A_ civil engineer by profession, He Sorter operated night clubs | tial race. 'British film personalities, all of 
came a lm diet Alco Exchanges, | Mitchell became interested in —t in Orlando, Fla., and New Wash-| Purchases for candidates on ABC | whom were unanimous in extend- 
after Bithe founders ‘dwestern and north- | tures back in 1912 through a —. fom / ’ and ABC-TV already exceed the ing a welcome to Chaplin to stay 
operating ies. In the silent films | ing with Mary bee ag ye 4 A sister and brother survive. figure for the entire campaign on|.4q work in London. 
agg: ee eetel, at on€ time, the | films he ay Ran er Love's the web in '48. However, at that|" Aan the national press covered 
> dur- cant edinggene oo rights to “The Swe i ‘ethane In 1934 he Mrs. Rosa Gottlieb Mohaupt, 47,| time the video skein was not yet | the Chaplin arrival from Cher- 
Belle ath ef a Nation.” | t mel to acting and retired 12 concert violinist and librettist, died | on the air. : bourg and followed up with further 
Mexico Hiducer was _" etude falee- His widow, Edith, survives. — _ of composer Richard Mo- | te cadie, pi le aM Fa pe | press eg ee dia 
shes wi rveorge Le ; aupt. Tung as evidenc } aplin as 
~— Patty he produced for Pathe and , | median is still potent from the | sponkananedie echoed by the press 
at a Mixetro. His Harry Sherman e WM. B. STEVENSON | Clifton E. Adair, 56 president | joint of view of its coverage, econ- | SP hs ements aie tila has been 
Police Bijuctions was formed in rhe ot William B. Stevenson, Jr., 65.) and founder of Liberty Film | omy and impact. followed by an invitation from the 
ntroduced “Hopalong who helped develop the first) Lines Inc. and veepee- of Film Local stations are also witnessing | corporation of Blackpool, leading 
layton Mawith about 50 pang + he -pro- phonograph cabinet for the bg Transfer Co., both Dallas, died in a boom in spot biz from the candi-| northern pleasure resort, for the 
Surope Among the Buffalo Bill " “wom- | Talking. ano a oN 5) Hos. | Beaten, Tex. Sep, oe dates, with coin coming from the | Ho)lywood star to visit the city. 
piuces he Town * “Parson of Pana- pit ee ple helley E. T 61, retired ad | national committees as well as the | Assurance has been given that the 
vated ta “Tombstone,” _ “American ay resident of Moorestown, N. J.,| ,sneley * died Se t. 16 in Santa | local organizations. National Assn. | entire promenade would be closed, 
wate: empire’ and “Ramrod.” His last Stevenson retired last April as Barbara, Calif He ons é cofounder | of Radio & TV Station Representa-| so that Chaplin could drive com- 
a ae - “Four Faces West,” released consultant for the styling depart-|o¢ Tracy-Locke Co., Dallas adj|tives has been making presenta-|fortably through with his family. 
late of Wy United Artists in 1948. He had ment of the RCA Victor Co., i " be tions to the agencies involved, on/| This is the first time in the history 
een readying a new western S€-| Where he was employed for 43 : the basis of helping them to use| of Blackpool that such an assur- 
‘ar in (ies, “Hashknife Hartley. years. Gordon Crawford, 62, former | selective spotting of AM and TV to/ ance has been given. 
raising His daughter, Teddi, °. aa His wife, son and daughter sur- chairman of Highland division, | pest advantage. Talk was given last tos 
priter, and another daughter vive. Scottish Community Drama Assn.,| week to Tucker Scott, of BBD&O, 
at the Bpive. and eg 7 plays, -— in|and Linnea Nelson, ¢ oo ae MARRIAGES 
Ficture =% PAUL E. FAUST Inverness, Scotland, Sept. ‘ | both working on the GOP time- Cecilia Violenes to Charles Car- 
ALBERT E. NEWMAN , ; te ye Me ecilia 
" aul E. Faust, 75, pioneer Chi- buying. Yesterday (Tues. € spiel! ter, New York, Sept. 27. Bride is 
1e Fiji Albert E. (Red) Rowman. Ss Ot advertising Boo d a Walter Byron Smith, 92, vaude was made for William White, of platter spinner on WOV, N. Y.; 
By << yes sahied Se i. 26 at Wasa-|founder of the American A§sn. of | stage manager os . vrand’|the Joseph Katz agency, which is groom is an artist. 
one Davee, Se or Tesort near To-| Advertising Agencies, died Sept. me 16 Bognor Regis, England, handling the Democrats’ purchases. |~ j,,i¢ Janvier to Fredric Stange, 
dinner Ra er oe had owned and/| 23 in Evanston, Ill. Entering the | Sept. 16. Presentations will also be made | Greenwich, Conn., Sept. 24. Bride 
is leav- onto, . > seuner hotel for sev-| advertising field in 1900, he be- George C. Rothermel, 64, former | to independent citizens committees is actress-singer in Broadway mu- 
f om, — * nee Te wae ie laaet of ta ae Philadelphia | and other groups buying time for | sicals: groom is former director at 
‘uddies Mt Cockney comedian, whose trade- | Faust agency founded id i ho Opera Co. died in Philadelphia | their candidates. Idea is to brief the | WPEX, N. Y., and is TV producer 
varked song from World War I/| 1948 he organized og Bee ys Sept. 25. His brother survives. exees concerned on availabijities | with U.S. Navy at Port Washing 
Y. for ays was “Oh, Oh, Oh, It’s i ange” pa cl . : in spot broadcasting. | ton, - ae a alia aaa 
_— iain Teevlghan, wheak ahead Survived by two daughters and 08 T4 wane een ae ‘30 at I PAF oy Sept. 27, Larchmont, 
etch wae a dumbbell. From con- | three sons. Motion te the - Sanwa alld 4 di TV A ; | freee She's the dauighter of Mr. 
arties i came , Mrs. Sam Dembow, Jr.; 
ur of the” all-male “Dumbbells FRANCES ALDA suburban Los Angeles | agio- cis | and Mrs. Sam Dembow, Jr.; 
evue” which-toured Canada with) Frances Alda, operatic diva of Shafter G. Jones, 31, with the | Continued from page 1 M’Liss McClure to Dr. Samuel 
@ few productions annually un-| another era, died Sept. 20 in Ven- Royal United Carnival shows, was | he turn of events.| Rothschild, Las Vegas, Sept. 23. 
| their gH! 1930 and once had a 16-week| ice. Miss Alda wes on her way tO! killed in an automobile crash east | founded by _ } oa ast were | Bride is a screen actress. 
ngagement in New York. He later | milan for the gala concern directed | of Waterioo, Iowa, Sept. 23. Performers who in the p Mitzie Steiner to Jack Tolen, 
34th arred in several Canadian radio | py her old friend, maestro Arturo only too anxious to embrace a tales Ment SF Seige & on 
Chie tries based on the British music | Toscanini, at the La Scala Opera] mother of siugh MeGregor,| cause on behalf of their favorite er MT WDTV there: groom is & 
= the (all format and made several re-| House in Milan. owner of the Ritz, Arcola, Ill.,| candidate, it’s claimed, are now pel pA ge en gn 
rdings for RCA Victor. She is survived by her husband, | gieg recently in Terre Haute, Ind.| beating a hasty retreat when re- . Machiko 
T thea: fg Survived by widow. Ray Vir Den. The prima donna was quested to throw in their support.| _ Janiel Stump t6 Bill Machiko, : 
confabs WALTER H. MORDAUNT , head of the Met, whom she | ,.oew’s Theatres film booking de- commit themselves for fear of re-| Wi <a (idk 
» mana- Walter H. (Hal) Mordaunt, 82,| divorced in 1928. She was born in | partment, died Sept. 29 in N. Y. prisals,” one of the key commit- Priladciohia Sone 6. Groom is the 4% 03 
oh ecter, died in Duals, seosad- | Wow aealend. J h Benn, 89, director of film | teemen told Varrery. “Maybe ‘Red son a Mike Manos, western Pa., 15 98 
cing at . After many years of dramatic », Joseph Benn, 69, - in | Channels’ and the McCarran Com-|S0n © ’ ra 
iforni d 1900, h E VINCENT theatres in North Wales, died in | Ch into | Circuit operator. StF ee 
lio at- @#tock in California aroun , he JOHNNI Chester, England, recently mittee haye thrown a scare 0 S ietndadens’ te Cast Porete 4k 
, lneroust cupere jhe appeared in| Johnnie Vincent, trumpeter in . : Boll them so that they now fear pub- — Se t. 25. Bride is New me 
genting pimerous Cohan & Ha roduc’ | the Harry Jamgs band, died Sept. licly expressing themselves on any | New York, Sept. 25. cot te ty) ag 
1 ) He 1 t tock tas h y ’ York manager of Marga 4 
eater, opera a the | 22 in Manhattan Beach, Cal., when = political issue, even if it’s Demo- tinger’s publicity firm; groom is a ity te] 
a nies .. ~~ oe) d 4 the light plane he was poses Wilmington Hotel crat vs. Republican. Maybe the mag photographer. ts 
as “Ice i aaa or Burt a th al d crash into the ocean off a advertising agencies and their cli- Carel Virginia Wilkins to Capt. igs 
three yy Fig od kane In the | Dattan pier, exploded “ aa imme Continued from page 1 ents, serving both Republican and K man Ao, acon Giniger, Arling- Vib) 
26) for 9920s ~ directed the Buffalo Gar- see Speen, Higa Sieus, . ight be | Democratic consumers, don’t want go Sept. 27. Bride is a pag 
‘Schen- JM McGarry Players At the time | died in the crash. eee wee: ee to risk having their talent identify | (on, Mass. Sept. 27. | Bride is 2 Mie 
his death he was drama director nig oe Age > handled in | themselves with one or the other.| 17.1) Qditor-in-chief on leave to the ip iy 
ubscrip- St. Joseph's Collegiate Institute JOSEPH L, FINIGAN Entire = a he played | Whatever the reason, there's an al-| jy" ¢ Army. ree | 
Theatre Buffalo. Joseph L. Finigan, 44, owner of | that an - ently. Those instru- | Most ominous cloak of secrecy and Made 
Survived by his wife, Margaret | the Marina Theatre, St. Andrews, | down su the | tg hope to remain | Silence veiling the retreat of show ai: 
g Copa yan, who was a w.k. stock player, N.B., died in that city Sept. 19 eo 7 Daeene «hag to | biz personalities.” BIRTHS ea} 
co ditto # laughter and two sons. after a brief illness. — h in the -* ment in possible fu-| From the networks and the Ste’ and ‘Dire. Sin Gawwny, oem. ie 3 
° Survived by his wife, a — “ avoid invo - hich wi ht impair | agencies, however, have come cate- Chicago, Sept. 22. Father is a Chi : i : 
y Andy RAY MALA ter, three sisters and two ~~ ae ture — w oe pon al situa- | gorical denials of any pressure be- CBS-WBBM announcer-emcee. thd: 
1 Room Ray Mala, 46, screen actor, died | one of whom, Edward, was a their, usefulness ing exerted on talegt to “lay off i cae tice, Ada fine. oon. ri 
a heart attack Sept. 23 in Hol- ated with him. tions. ised li Negro either on behalf of Stevenson or N mage | Sept 92. Father is a ; 8 
Ericson, @Wwood. Born in Alaska of an Under ae onden” cast, | Eisenhower. Some of the agencies publicist . , ‘ 
ee ee no, Mala tae 4 ~ ~-A. ~ SNARES SONS on oe 12 of the 27-actor | assert that such dictation would be Mr. and Mrs. Wallis C. Smith, 
y Miller Ewin . Scott's’ “elon i Ry pee genes, 58, gan pe. remne will not only be accepted preposterous bm or a hon ovo donates. Sh aftsbury, Vt., Sept 24. 
ing his ‘(wo years later starred in | licist. die a le Cal., after a/| as guests at the hotel, but will have | tha : y ivi ded in favor of one| Father is lithographer an i 
| to's “Eskimo.” Among _ his | hospital in Sawte Ai one time he | the use of the dining room and all | themselves didate operator, formerly oe ~— ‘a 
into the Bien credits were “Last of the | >F@ ———.. tor for Colum-| other facilities of the establish- | or the other can ke the same| Berkshire Playhouse and Tec 
ht after mans,” “Call of the Yukon,” |WaS publicity direc 20 t. It’s regarded as an encourag-| The networks take © cal Director Goodman Theatre. 
7 . o ena, | ele ctures and served for ment. It’s reg -|view. At CBS, for example, it's oseph Chovelak, 
os A °ine Bleceeernee “gaeen years at Warners. f World War I ing ae ph. oy "lncanie he no secret that, while board chair- acietinn thates Sept. 14. Fath- 
" “Zanzibar” and “The Tut-| He was a veteran of Wo hotel situation for Negroes on the | man William S. Paley’s sympathies er is a Chi NBC engineer. 
Sof Tahiti.” His last appear- at rticularly in southern and lie with the Eisenhower camp, the Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lowery, 
Ietwes in “Red Snow.” MAY BRETONNE am Seouthers cities network’s president, Frank Stan- son, Hollywood, Sept. 24. Mother 
asic Box. polar 1, 20th May Bretonne, 92, stage come- | *®™* ; ton, is a Stevenson supporter. (Jean Parker) and father are film 
Sistant Cameraman at | di e than 60 years players. 
playe dienne for more . li Wyler 
t. at the Actors Fund Mr. and Mrs. William Wyler, 
coened Bh nanny He, greet Eons | Uke’s Spot Splurge |\Ardrev Group Produces. |, sna ur. way te 
erry " Z.. MORRISSEY been bill “The Cowgirl Come- ° f Tel is former actress Margaret Talli- 
oked for @iiMe Derformen sad > ao dienne.” : wun ® Continued from page 1 ame Stevenson Pic or e chet; father is film a soli 
’, i a . e ae . a in u , 
ye at yet: 12 in Burbank, Cal. Chatieston gee A AM actor. | terms of a 52-week contract, it’s the} ¢oreenwriter Robert Ardrey and aha phy Cal. Sept. 24° 
* . ten Do a ond feelin kee = ’ equivalent of a $35,000,000 ye a group of associates have turned Father is a still photographer at 
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JERRY MAHONEY 


Beginning Another Season for 
SPEIDEL and CROSLEY 


NBC-TV 


Mondays, 8 P.M., EST 


. RCA VICTOR 
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Management Counsel 
GOLDFARB, MIRENBURG & VALLON 
RKO Bidg., Radio City, New York 


Public Relations 
.MARVIN COHEN 


Bookings: WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 








